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Push Button Control 


for A-c and D-c Floor Operated Cranes 











1.esigned for minimum collec- 
tors on crane. 





LONG-LIFE Brakes give 
high speed performance— 
with low up-keep. 


2. Control may be mounted direct: 
ly against crane girders, etc.— 
angle supports give proper clear- 
ance between rear of panel and 
mounting surface. 
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3. Panels hinged at bottom permit 





9 tilting when making installation 
Ms connections. 


SHORT-THROW narrow 
width Cam Master switches 
are easy on the operator. 


Many Cranes Can Be 
Controlled to Advantage 
from the Floor. 





This EC&M Control for foor-operated cranes has 














TIME - CURRENT Relay a all the advantages of the well-known EC&M Control 
matches acceleration to 5 for cab-operated cranes. A single pendant master- 
the d-c load. & station, with two Push Buttons for each motion, per- 
“ mits convenient control of all crane movements. 
bi Individual rope-operated Master Switches are op- 
; tional. 
% Inching points, smooth operation through auto- 
f matic acceleration are standard with these EC&M 
B Controllers. Occasionally, some cranes are designed 
E for both cab and floor operation. EC&M builds con- 
B trol suited to the requirements of dual operation. 
~ For Complete Control, Specify EC&M 
YOUNGSTOWN Safety Be 
Limit Stop — a positive ir a ae Sis se - RPE 
checkagainsthumanerror. Ge Sag Radi t werodal PM aie oes Misael OP Ae ate AS” dre ods Cetera 
TAB-WELD Resistors— 
no burning where CRANE 
burning would cause DISCONNECT 
high up-keep. SWITCH 
yo Manual- 
' magnetic for 
ease of 
bali ” WA operation. 
THE ELECTRIC CONTROLLER & MFG. CO. 
2698 EAST 79TH STREET * CLEVELAND 4, OHIO 
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Increase Efficiency 


Throughout the Mill 


with 
Morgan -Equipment 


@ Available to you is a staff of Rolling Mill 
Specialists always ready to show you the 
newest ideas in mill layout and equipment. 


@ Morgoil Roll Neck Bearings on your 
present stands will increase the accuracy of your 
products and increase the yield and reduce 
maintenance costs. 


54 Morgan-Connor Wire Machines are de- 
signed to operate faster and more efficiently, to 
reduce power, die and maintenance costs and to 
make the maximum use of floor space. 


Increase furnace capacity and efficiency with an 
isley Furnace Control System. It gives 
positive control of the furnace, makes better use 
of fuel, melts more metal per hour. 


5) Control hot gases and fumes with a Morgan 
Air Ejector. Gases as high as 3000° F. can 
be handled without injury to the equipment 
because they do not pass through the fan. 


Our entire organization is ready to go to work / 


on your problem. Why not get in touch with us? 


MORGAN CONSTRUCTION CO. 
WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
English Representative: International Construction Co. 
56 Kingsway, London, W. C. 2, England 
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Incentive for Crusade 


In the opening statement before the President’s steel industry ‘“‘fact- 
finding” board last Thursday Clarence B. Randall, president of Inland Steel 
Co., assailed the government’s intervention in the steel dispute in forceful 
language. 

He asserted that collective bargaining has been destroyed—repealed by 
the President—and that if the strategy employed by the union and the Presi- 
dent works in this instance, ‘collective bargaining wil! never come back.” 

“When the President announced the formation of the fact-finding board,” 
declared Mr. Randall, ‘he was in fact announcing an industrial revolution in 
America. By doing so he has declared himself as favoring a new social order 
and one so different from that under which our magnificent production record 
has been achieved that unless the process is stopped, and stopped at once, there 
will be no possibility of turning back. Through this means, whether he knew it 
or not, he has proclaimed that wages shall be fixed by the government. This 
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step is always the first one taken by those who set out to establish a socialist 
or corporate state. The fixing of profits comes next and then when incentive 
is killed and production falls, the final step of nationalization follows.” 

While Mr. Randall was issuing this warning, the American public was di- 
gesting former President Herbert Hoover’s 75th birthday address in which he 
warned that American posterity’s birthright to liberty is in danger of being 
“bartered for a mess of collectivist system.” 

As if these warnings were not enough, dispatches from England described 
how British merchants are protesting the action of the Labor government in 
ordering a 5 per cent reduction in the prices of certain consumer goods. Here 
is actual proof that Mr. Randall’s warning that government fixing of wages is 
but a step to government fixing of profits is justified. 

This dispute over steel wages, which should have been left to existing 
machinery for collective bargaining, now may assume the importance of a 
national showdown as to how far President Truman and Mr. Murray will be 
permitted to go toward wrecking the country before they are stopped. The 
principles involved are important enough to warrant a massive crusade by right- 
thinking people against this Truman-initiated industrial revolution. 
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hope that cuts averaging around 10 per cent 
may be forthcoming. Of course this hope is 


PRESSURE UPON PRICES: 4 signif- 


icant straw in the wind is the widespread 


clamor for lower prices of the materials and 
parts that go into manufactured articles. Al- 
though the pressure for lower prices is par- 
ticularly noticeable among purchasers for the 
automobile and appliance industries, it is by 
no means confined to them. Competition is 
forcing buyers in virtually every field to en- 
list in the crusade for reduced quotations. 
Probably no one has a definite idea as to 
exactly how much prices should be cut. Judg- 
ing from the talk of some buyers, there is a 


tempered by the recognition by all purchasers 
that any decision by sellers to reduce prices at 
this time is complicated by the present la- 
bor crisis. Had the strike threat not arisen in 
several key industries, it is certain that cur- 
rent conditions of competition would have 
prompted more suppliers to have adjusted 
prices before now. 

Aside from the urge of competition, argue 
those demanding lower prices, are the factors 
of greater productivity of employees, im- 
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proved production methods and lower prices 
for some materials. However, timing enters 
into the last named factor. Prices of some 
nonferrous metals have turned upward and the 
traditionally sensitive iron and steel scrap mar- 
ket is showing signs of firmness. 

A possible outcome of this confusing array 
of influences is that the longer any general 
price reductions are delayed, the less likely 
they will take place. —pp. 61, 143 


* * % 


OIL DEPENDS ON STEEL: Ninety 


years ago this month, the infant American pe- 
troleum industry, which bloomed overnight 
after Edwin Drake struck oil near Titusville, 
Pa., scarcely could have been called a prom- 
ising customer of the iron and steel industry. 
The initial impact was chiefly a boon to the 
cooperage industry. 

Today a large part of the petroleum indus- 
try’s expenditures for expansion goes to the 
iron, steel and metalworking industries. In 
1949 the emphasis is on refining, transportation 
and marketing and it is expected expenditures 
will equal or exceed the $562, $300 and $206 
million, respectively, spent in these three divis- 
ions of activity last year. In refining, new 
methods to process residual or heavy oils are 
stimulating the demand for heavy equipment. 
In transportation, an ever-increasing proportion 
of petroleum gallonage is being moved by pipe- 
line. In marketing, oilmen are banking on an 
increase in storage tank facilities as the chief 
means of cutting distribution costs. 

Everything points to a continuing strong 
demand for steel and equipment from the pe- 


troleum industry. —p. 63 
*% * * 


ALERT EYES AND EARS: An excel- 


lent article in this issue, which explains how 
a carefully planned lubrication program yields 
multiple benefits, contains the following inter- 
esting paragraph: 

“The day when shop flunkies who could not 
read or write are selected for oilers is fast ap- 
proaching an end. Oil company reports show 
that industrial management is increasingly r<- 
alizing that oiling personnel are the most val- 
uable ‘eyes and ears’ in the plant. They can, 
if properly trained, catch mechanical troubles 
in the incubation stage and prevent serious and 
expensive maintenance later. This is an all- 
important by-product of routine oiling duties.” 

This article outlines seven important steps 
that are essential to a successful planned lubri- 
cation program. Included in this tested proced- 
ure are numerous suggestions regarding often 





neglected details which, if followed carefully, 
undoubtedly would insure more efficient ma- 
chine maintenance in hundreds of metalworking 
plants. —p. 106 


* * 


STEEL DEMAND SHIFTS: Now that 


the supply of steel has overtaken demand, no- 
ticeable changes in the pattern of product dis- 
tribution are developing. Statistics compiled 
by the American Iron & Steel Institute for the 
first half of 1949 show that in percentage of 
total shipments, shipments of ingots and semi- 
finished steel are declining, those of plates have 
turned down after a rise through May and those 
of cold-rolled and galvanized sheets are mount- 
ing steadily. 

These changes reflect the natural adjust- 
ments which follow a period of scarcity. The 
elimination of demand for conversion steel ac- 
counts for the drop in ingots and semifinished. 
Collapse of freight car construction contributed 
to the reversal of trend in plates. The im- 
proved status of cold-rolled sheets is due largely 
to heavy buying by the automobile industry. 
The more generous supply of steel generally has 
permitted mills to meet the consistent strong 
demand for galvanized sheets more satisfac- 
torily. —p. 72 


% * % 


BARGE TRAFFIC TRIPLES: When 


the basing point system was abandoned last 
summer, numerous commentators predicted that 
one of the results of that action would be a 
shift in traffic from rail to inland waterways 
and highway trucking. 

This prediction is proving true. Barge op- 
erators estimate that during the past year 
the movement of materials on the rivers in 
the Pittsburgh district has tripled and that 
much of this increase has been due to heavier 
shipment of steel. Also the area served by 
water shipments has been extended. Steel 
from Pittsburgh has been barged as far west 
as Kansas City and as far north as Minneapo- 
lis. Several weeks ago the first barge cargo 
of steel was shipped from Pittsburgh to Chat- 
tanooga. 

Shipment of steel by barge requires more 
handling than tonnage shipped by rail, but 
barge rates are much lower than rail rates. 
Rate from Pittsburgh to Chattanooga is $17 to 
$18 per ton by rail against $5 to $6 by barge. 

—p. 66 
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STEEL RESISTS— What may be the beginning of a large-scale resistance to a 
trend toward state socialism was heard in the steel industry’s keynote pre- 
sentation (p. 64) before the fact-finding board hearing the steel wage dispute NEWS SU 
last week. Industry spokesmen told the board that the method of handling ay TE i 
the dispute may mean the end of collective bargaining forever. They warned 
that government fixing of wages was the first step toward a corporative state, 
that it might be followed by profit-fixing, which would kill industry’s incentive 
and result in lowered production. That would open the way for nationalization, 
as it has in many European countries . . . . Meanwhile, metalworking companies 
must await the outcome of the steel case to learn what demands the unions will 
make against them. 
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PRESSURE ON PRICES— Buyers of materials and components are putting the 
heat on their suppliers to lower prices (p. 61). Goal appears to be about a 10 


per cent cut. The pressure on materials and parts may presage reductions in 
finished products this autumn. 


STEEL DISTRIBUTION— Declining demand for steel has changed the pattern 
of steel distribution during the first six months this year (p. 72). Demand for 
ingots and semifinished, important items during the steel stringency, has been 
cut in half. Cold-rolled and coated sheets are accounting for a greater percent- 
age of the total. Drop in freight car construction has caused plate demand to 
fall. 


EXPANSION IN OIL— Petroleum industry is spending $2 billion on improve- 
ments this year to help cut costs for a buyers’ market (p.63). New business is 
q accruing as a result to metalworking firms producing oil refining, transporta- SUMMARY 

: tion and marketing equipment. Kaiser Steel Corp. is entering the market ike 
¥ through a sales and manufacturing agreement with Basalt Rock Co., Napa, IS SsUMM=> 
Calif., whereby Basalt will add facilities to produce pipe. 





JOBLESS RISE IS SLOWER— Unemployment is rising but at a slower pace 


(p.65). Leading employers in Cleveland and other cities estimate that job- 
lessness will increase until yearend and then level off or decrease slightly. The 
government plans to funnel its spending and lending programs into those areas 
where unemployment exceeds 12 per cent of the total labor force. 


STEEL SHIPPED BY WATER—Steel shipments from the Pittsburgh area by 


way of the Ohio and Mississippi rivers are gaining rapidly as producers seek 
to overcome the constrictions of f.o.b. mill pricing (p.66). Tonnages have moved 
by water to points as far from Pittsburgh as Kansas City and Minneapolis. 


EUROPE— European industrial activity is edging upward in spite of the finan- 
cial and diplomatic crises brought by revelation of Britain’s economic position 
(p. 71). Among the factors causing a mild surge in demand are: Clarification 
of currency exchange problems, strong sales efforts, tine prices and end of 
nearly all materials shortages. 


HERE AND THERE IN INDUSTRY— U. S. steel output in July, at 5,070,777 


tons of ingots and castings, fell to the lowest total for any month since Decem- 
ber, 1946 (p. 66) . . . Canada’s steel operations are near capacity, and good 
demand is expected for the next three years (p.67) .. . The strike poll of Ford’s 
77,000 Michigan workers cost state taxpayers $20,000 and gave the union a little 
more pressure to use in contract negotiations (p. 75) . . . Building Research 
program of National Research Council is held as a fine example of co-operation 
between private industry and government (p. 68) . . . Kaiser is closing its Port- 
land, Oreg., shipyards (p.67) . . . New Pacific Coast Division of Revere Copper 
& Brass Inc. is in full operation making copper and copper alloy rod and tube 
(p.78) . . . Utah Supreme Court has ruled that U. S. Steel Corp. need not pay 
the $423,526 sales tax for the Geneva, Utah, mill (p.66) . . . Slow-moving home 
financing machinery is responsib‘e for stalling distribution of prefabricated 


home, says Lustron Corp. (p. 73). 


Enc neering News, p. 89 Market Summary, p. 143 
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**No, no, Johnson! That slip-resistant 
poo 


4-Way Safety Plate goes on the floor: 









Your men may not care about walking on walls, but 
it's a cinch they're a lot safer with Inland 4-WAY 
Safety Plate under foot. 4-WAY—on floors, walkways, 
ramps, platforms, steps—grips feet and wheels firmly 
in all directions. Its safety-lug pattern helps cut acci- 
dents and reduce lost man hours in your plant and on 
your products. 

INLAND STEEL CO., 38 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 3, 
Ill. Sales Offices: Chicago, Davenport, Detroit, Indian- 
apolis, Kansas City, Milwaukee, New York, St. Louis, 
St. Paul. 


Stocked by Leading Steel Warehouses 
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Pulse of Business Strengthens 


Completion of inventory reductions and buying in protec- 
tion against steelworkers’ strike brings early, although per- 
haps only temporary, halt to business downtrend 


THE PULSE of business is beating 
a little stronger, a little faster. With 
this rally is an increase in optimism. 

The improved condition business 
observers had _ predicted for this 
autumn apparently has arrived 
ahead of schedule. Most prognosti- 
eators had picked September as the 
time for upturn. The timetable has 
been upset by threat of a steelwork- 
ers’ strike. 

Prevalent is a belief that a consid- 
erable portion of the increased busi- 
ness being packed into the remain- 
ing four weeks before a_ possible 
steelworkers’ strike will be at the 
expense of the fourth quarter. 

Responsible for a substantial por- 
tion of the current upsurge in new 
ordering — particularly of steel —is 
the automobile industry, which is 
laying in material to tide it over 
the threatened steelworkers’ strike. 

Geared to Consumption—aAll of the 
upturn cannot be attributed to this 
protective buying, however. Numer- 
ous consumers are placing small or- 
ders for immediate delivery, indicat- 
ing completion of inventory reduc- 
tions and the gearing of new buying 
close to actual consumption. Also 
stimulating consumers to buy steel 
now if they need it is the convic- 
tion that there will be no immediate 
decline in steel prices. 

Completion of inventory reductions 
and buying in protection againct a 
steelworkers’ strike pushed the na- 
tion’s steel ingot production rate up 
one point further last week to 82.5 
per cent of capacity. Among ccm- 
panies feeling the upcurge is Repub- 
lic Steel Corp., Cleveland, which re- 
veals tonnage now involved in new 
orders is 214 times greater than the 
low level in early July. New order 
tonnage again exceeds shipments. 
Strengthened demand for steel 
pushed Republic’s alloy steel produc- 
tion, one of the first to feel the 
business recession, higher than it has 
been for several months. The com- 
pany is not optimistic about pros- 
pects for continuation at the new 
level, however, for part of the stepup 
in production was made to permit 
deliveries before mid-September in 
anticipation of a strike. If a strike 


does not occur, the auto industry is 
expected to cut down sharply on 
buying and work off its inventory. 
On the employment front, condi- 
tions are mixed. Some companies 
continue to lay off employees while 
other firms are calling back workers. 


Pressure on Prices 


Suppliers to auto, appliance 
manufacturers asked to trim 
quotations. Goal: 10 per cent cut 


IN BIG DEMAND today are lower 
prices on products that metalwork- 
ing companies supply to industry. 
Spearheading the drive for mark- 
downs is the automotive industry 
the nation’s No. 1 consumer of steel 
and components—but also figuring 
prominently in the move is the ap- 
pliance industry. 

Can reductions be made?  Pur- 
chasing agents think so, hope so. 
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Some metalworking company execu- 
tives say they can’t make any cuts, 
others say they can. 

How much of a cut? Reports in- 
dicate automakers in some instances 
are trying for as much as 20 per 
cent but the average goal seems to 
be around 10 per cent, although the 
effort thus far appears to be aimed 
not at a specific percentage but at 
whatever recuctions can be gained. 

With the auto industry’s net earn- 
ings in the second quarter of 1949 
higher than in the first quarter and 
with auto demand and_ production 
still at a high level it would appear 
that the present earnings position of 
that industry is not stimulating the 
drive for lower prices on parts. There- 
fore, some observers have deduced 
that the auto companies “see some 
handwriting on the wall” and are 
girding themselves for the Cay when 
they will have to cut car prices to get 
business. 

Competition Stiffens—-The drive for 
lower prices comes at a time when 
competition for business has _stif- 
fened. As a result, metalworking 
companies are quite heedful of pres- 
sure for price cuts and are explor- 
ing all means for increasing business. 

Even though labor rates are high 
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ORE CONSERVATION: Steel conveyor line at National Works of National 

Tube Co., McKeesport, Pa., is part of the new ore conservation program 

announced by U. S. Steel Corp. Project involves construction of five mod- 

ern sintering plants at basic steel plants of subsidiary companies in the 

Pittsburgh and Chicago districts. Plants will process powdery iron ore to 
usable size and will recover iron from blast furnace flue dust 
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and threaten to become even higher, 
some metalworking companies feel 
they are in an increasingly better po- 
sition to make at least some conces- 
sions in prices. Factors they cite as 
aids are: 1. Lower costs of steel; 2. 
increased productivity of employees; 
and 3. improved production methods. 

While base prices and extras on 
steel have not changed much, the in- 
creased availability of steel has made 
it possible for consumers to buy 
under more economically advantage- 
ous conditions. No longer do consum- 
ers find it necessary to buy conver- 
sion steel, to pay premium prices, to 
take material not properly suited for 
the job, and to buy at distant mills 
with resultant high charges for trans- 
portation. With secondary quality 
steel in better supply, some stamp- 
ers are finding this product a help 
too in cost-cutting. 

Productivity Higher Increase in 
worker productivity is stemming from 
the recent rise in unemployment. One 
midwest stamping company, for ex- 
ample, reports its employee productiv- 
ity has gone up 10 per cent. On the 
other hand another stamping com- 
pany whose business has fallen off 
said its tool and die workers were 
slowing down in order to “stretch 
the work.” 

As an example of improved pro- 
duction methods, one stamping com- 
pany is driving hard to find short- 
cuts in processes. In such a drive, 
another stamper, manufacturer of 
steel kitchen cabinets, has combined 
34 operations in one. 

A stamper serving a large maker 


of home appliances has been able to 
pare prices of stampings from 1 to 
15 per cent, depending on the par- 
ticular item. 

Quality Conscious While faced 
with pressure for lower prices, sup- 
pliers also are noticing demand for 
higher quality. To stress importance of 
quality and to discuss what’s new 
in standards of quality and quality 
control techniques, General Electric 
Co.’s plant at Erie, Pa., held a con- 
ference of its suppliers the last week 
of July. 

In another event GE’s Bridgeport, 
Conn., plant assembled a display of 
all of the stampings it uses and in- 
vited stamping companies to look it 
over and bid on the items they were 
best fitted for making. The result? 
Lower prices to GE for stampings. 


Power Project Orders Placed 


POWER project orders are stepping 
up the sales voltages for three equip- 
ment producers. 

Dravo Corp. has been awarded the 
contract as construction agent for 
the $28 million power plant of Du- 
quesne Light Co., Pittsburgh, to be 
built at Elrama, Pa, Construction on 
the plant will be started early next 
year and finished in 1952. 

Westinghouse Electric Corp. has 
received a $400,000 contract to build 
an 83,333-kva transformer to. be 
mounted permanently on a railroad 
car for the Bonneville Power Admin- 
istration. 

Baldwin Locomotive Works has re- 
ceived an order from Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority to build the fourth and 











CHEAP PACK- 
AGE: Harshaw 
Chemical Co., 
Cleveland, has 
solved the prob- 
lem of shipping 
anodes with a 
cheap, simple pal- 
letizing arrange- 
ment to be thrown 
away after use. 
Anodesare placed 
in holding _ jig; 
corrugated board 
is placed above, 
below and be- 
tween anodes; 
and steel strap, 
threaded through 
holes in skid, is 
brought up tight 












i 
last 42,000-hp hydraulic turbine u 
the Chickamauga Dam. Delivery is Ex 
set for August, 1951. Baldwin has B 
built or has on order a total of 27 
turbines for TVA. The last turbine d 
for Wheeler dam is under constriic- $ 
tion in the Baldwin shops. 
NIN 
Inventories Fall by $1 Billion Fy: 
BUSINESS inventories dropped by busi 
more than $1 billion from May 31 to trol 
June 30 to an estimated book value Bmp! 
of $51,579,000,000. At June 30, 1948, for 
inventories were $561,317,000,000. This petr 
is the third straight monthly decline [Bying 
since a high of $54.8 billion was re- [Pray 


corded in March. first 
B Li 
e e . j 

Philco TV Sales Best in History 9 fiure 
, ie pcom 

SALES of the 1950 Philco television Ban: 
receivers “are greater than in any 
- : é pequé 

other period of the company’s his- * | 
nos 

tory,” says James H. Carmine, ex- 949 
ecutive vice president. Television 4 te 

‘ § 

prospects for the rest of 1949 are im 
. & ( 

excellent. The radio and_  radio- Sh 
P “ as 7 e | 

phonograph business this fall ‘will J 
pet oz etatic 

exceed all predictions. Be 
$562 


? Bracil 
Motorola Hires 1000 More Boort 
MOTOROLA Inc., Chicago, is hiring [PR **t! 
1000 additional workers, bringing its [RF Re 
total to 4500, the highest num- ff tuni 
ber of radio and television employees [men 


in its history. Company says its [dual 
ousiness prospects for the rest of this pnow 
year and into 1950 are “very favor- gene 
able.” F and 
risel 

June Washer Sales Year's Tops > °°" 
JUNE factory sales of standard-size Eresic 
household washers totaled 272,200 PR fuel; 
units, highest month’s volume of the Ffor 
year, 27.2 per cent more than in ibein 
May, but 29.6 per cent below June, essa 
1948, figures. bread 
Ironers sold in June totaled 20,600 spur 
units, 8.4 per cent over May, but Patus 
37.1 per cent under June, 1948, levels. Ebeen 
Cor] 


Westinghouse To Rehire 850 othe 


WESTINGHOUSE Electric Corp. will vets 
rehire 550 Aug. 22 at its Mansfield, 


O., plant and 300 by Sept. 1 at its y 
Springfield, Mass., facility. Increased J 
consumer buying of _ refrigerators Lend 
and other home appliances necessi- pipe 
tates greater production at both # 
plants. Of 


rece 


Budd Employment, Deliveries Up post 


INCREASED production in Budd — ™ 
Co.’s automotive plants has boosted an 1 
employment by 1571 persons or about as { 

Ketil 


8.3 per cent over a year ago. Deliver- 

ies of auto parts are averaging $21,- [F™ P 

742,507 monthly, compared with $14,- U4 

638,384 monthly at this time last year. [°° 
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xpansion in Oil 

| Benefits firms making refining, 
distribution equipment. About 
$2 billion being spent 


FNINETIETH year of the oil indus- 
mry finds it spouting good health 
las far afield as the metalworking 
business, a major beneficiary of pe- 
troleum’s $2 billion expansion and 
jmprovement program to cut costs 
for a buyers’ market. The American 
petroleum industry had its begin- 
mings on Aug. 27, 1859, when Col. 
‘Edwin Drake brought in the nation’s 
‘first commercial oil well. 
' Last year, oil’s capital expendi- 
‘tures totaled about $2.6 billion to 
rcomplete the principal postwar ex- 
Ppansions. The 1949 figure will nearly 
equal 1947 expenditures and will al- 
Pmost double the annual average for 
942 through 1946. Of last year’s 
capital allotments, $1.5 billion went 
Hnto crude oil production. This year 
Pthe emphasis is on refining, transpor- 
tation and marketing. Last year's 
$562 million expansion of refining 
Pfacilities, $300 million for trans- 
sportation and $206 million for mar- 
Eketing will be equaled or exceeded. 
Refining——-Major cost-paring oppor- 
jtunity in refining lies in develop- 
| ment of new methods to process resi- 
fdual or heavy oils. This grade is 
‘now in oversupply because coal is 
»generally a cheaper industrial fuel 
Fand because heavy oil output has 
risen as a result of greater produc- 
ftion of gasoline and light fuels. A 
‘coking’? process which cracks the 
Fresidual oil into coke and lighter 
ffuels has been developed and used 
for some years, but this method is 
being improved. Modifications nec- 
essary in coking plant equipment al- 
pready installed promise a_ business 
é spurt for makers of refining appar- 
satus. New coking installations have 
pbeen begun by General Petroleum 
Corp., (STEEL, Aug. 8, p.41) and 
other firms. Entirely new process 
sto refine residual oil directly to 
gasoline and light fuels are being 
developed by Union Oil Co. 
Transportation—Pipelines are get- 
lng the emphasis in transportation 
‘xpansion. About 150,000 miles of 
‘pipeline, 25,000 miles more than a 
year ago, carry oil all over the U.S. 
|Of the 4,818,000 barrels of crude 
received daily by U. S. refineries, 
(9,816,000 barre's arrive by pipeline. 
| Marketing—Oilmen are banking on 
"4n increase in storage tank facilities 
©28 the chief means of cutting mar- 
‘keting costs. A national program is 
' progress to increase the size of 
P\nderground tanks at gasoline ser- 
pVice stations, 
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ONE-MAN_ OPERA- 
TION: Alignment of 
welding edges is 
shown in the 40 ft 
section of Basalt 
Kaiser pipe that has 
just been pressed in- 
to circular shape by 
the main forming 
press at the Basalt 
Rock Co. plant in 
Napa, Calif. De- 
signed and built by 
Basalt, the press can 
be operated by one 
man. To remove oil 
or foreign matter, 
pipe is washed in an 
alkali prior to enter- 
ing the welding ma- 
chine 








To Produce Big Pipe 


Kaiser and Basalt reach manu- 
facturing and sales pact to pro- 
duce electric fusion pipe 


KAISER STEEL Corp., Oakland, 
Calif., and Basalt Rock Co., Napa, 
Calif., have made a manufacturing 
and sales agreement whereby Basalt 
will add facilities to produce electric 
fusion weld steel pipe up to 36 inches. 
The company now produces standard 
sizes of pipe from 85, to 20 inches. 
Plate for the large diameter pipe 
will be supplied by the Kaiser Fon- 
tana mill. Kaiser will market the 
pipe under the label ‘Basalt-Kaiser.” 

Henry J. Kaiser, president of Kai- 
ser, and A. G. Streblow, president of 
Basalt, explained that postwar 
growth of the West Coast and Mid- 
dle West has produced an increasing 
demand for gas and oil pipe. They 


think that the pipe line industry will - 


require huge amounts of steel pipe 
in the next few years. 

Under the agreement production 
at Napa of pipe from 8% inches to 
20 inches will be increased through 
the installation of a Yoder electric 
resistance welding unit early in Sep- 
tember. There is only one other man- 
ufacturer of large diameter steel 
pipe west of Milwaukee. 

Meanwhile, Kaiser is building an 
electric weld mill at Fontana to pro- 
duce pipe in sizes ranging from 5; 
inches to 14 inches. When expansion 
of both companies has been com- 





pleted Kaiser and Basalt will be able 
to offer pipe ranging from ‘2 inch 
to 36 inches. 


Pipeline Contract Awarded 


CONTRACTS have been awarded in 
St. Louis by Mid-Valley Pipeline Co., 
owned jointly by Sun Oil Co. and 
Standard Oil Co. of Ohio, for con- 
struction of a 1000-mile crude oil 
pipeline from Texas to Ohio. The 20 
and 22-inch diameter pipe will make 
the line one of the largest crude oil 
carriers in the nation. It will be 
operated as an interstate common 
carrier, originating around Longview, 
Tex., and ending in Lima, O. 

Pipeline will require an investment 
of about $66 million. Contract for 
construction of section from Long- 
viev’ to Haynesville, La., will not be 
awarded until early 1950 when bids 
for it will be reopened. 

Humble Pipe Line Co., subsidiary 
of Humble Oil Co., Texas affiliate of 
Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey, has 
announced plans for an $18 million 
pipeline from western Texas to the 
Gulf Coast. 


FPC Authorizes Construction 


FEDERAL POWER Commission has 
authorized Kansas-Nebraska Natural 
Gas Co. Inc., Phillipsburg, Kans., to 
increase its transmission facilities. 
Capacity of the company’s system 
would be brought to 140 million cubic 
feet per day. Estimated cost of the 
construction is $2,339,457. 
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“NON RED” 
OATH: William E. 
Umstattd, presi- 
dent, Timken Roll- 
er Bearing Co., 
filed the first com- 
pany non-Com- 
munist affidavits 
with the govern- 
ment. National 
Labor Relations 
Board accepted 
affidavits as evi- 
dence of good 
faith. Several un- 
successful moves 
have been made 
in Congress to re- 
quire oaths from 
employers as well 
as unions 














Steel Men Charge Collective Bargaining Destroyed 


Procedure forced by union and 
President may mean govern- 
ment wage-fixing forever, says 
Randall 


COLLECTIVE bargaining has been 
destroyed. President Truman and the 
United Steelworkers in attempting to 
force a settlement of the steel wage 
dispute through a fact-finding board 
may commit the country to govern- 
ment wage-fixing forever. 

This was the steel industry’s key- 
note before the fact-finding board 
hearing the steel wage dispute in 
New York. 

Said Clarence B. Randall, Inland 
Steel president: “If this union strat- 
egy works this time, collective bar- 
gaining will never come back.” 

Some observers sce tke industry’s 
presentation as the beginning of con- 
certed resistance to a trend toward 
state socialism. 

Mr. Randall pointed out that the 
union wage increase demands were 
never brought to the _ bargaining 
table, were first disclosed before the 
board. “It is now clear that at no 
time did the union actually intend 
to come to an agreement with us. We 
were but an insignificant part in the 
working out of the global strategy 
by which the establishment of this 
board was to be forced .. .” 

The steel men told the board they 
would oppose the fact-finding board 
method of settlement even if the 
board “would deny each demand of 
the union, as statesmanship requires 
you to do. 
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“No increase in cost whatever 
should take place at this time. To 
increase cost in a falling market is 
to invite disaster. Rising costs in- 
evitably bring lower volume and un- 
employment . The battle now is 
to maintain production, and industry 
needs lower costs, not higher.” 


Workers Grow Restive 


STALEMATE in new contract ne- 
gotiations in steel, auto and other 
metalworking industries is causing 
scattered interruptions or slowdowns 
of production. Unauthorized strikes, 
generally for trivial grievances, are 
more frequent. Worker productivity, 
which has been increasing in recent 
months, tends to decrease in those 
plants where workers are preoccupied 
with the outcome of pending wage 
negotiations. Employees tend to re- 
sist supervision as strike talk in- 
creases. Union membership checks 
are more frequent, sometimes are 
marked by violence. 

Last week nearly a score of walk- 
outs were reported caused by hot 
weather. Many of these occurred 
in auto and auto parts plants. 

American Bridge Co. at Gary, Ind., 
was shut down for a day and a half 
when 110 workers in the shipping 
department stayed away from their 
jobs and picketed the plant. No for- 
mal grievance was filed and the work- 
ers returned Aug. 10. 


Gary Sheet and Tin Mill of Car- 
negie-Illinois Steel Corp. lost 11,750 
tons of output when 2500 workers 


bi 






staged a 2-day memorial strike aft. 
a workman was fatally injured } stan: 
a coil rolling from an_ inte: play Jjmust 
railroad car. psion 

A dues checkup at Republic Stee); Bxhou 
Chicago plant required police inte. ce: 
vention, thre: 

At Pittsburgh, 700 workers 4 [york 
Pittsburgh Screw & Bolt Co. wer hppa 
idled by an unauthorized walkout in Kgem: 
protest to what the union termed Mors! 
company delay in making payments Mjyal 






under a reclassification and inequity In 
elimination program. Ecce 

ithre: 

- most 

Nonbasic Contracts Extended Ban; 

METALWORKING companies having, 7 

Bncré 









contracts with the United Steelwork. 
ers-CIO will have to await settle. —RP°"* 
ment of the basic steel wage caw jee" 
before they learn what demands th: e"°™ 
union will make against them. 
Companies whose contracts expired 
before July 16, when the basic stee! 
case was turned over to the Presi. 
dent’s special fact-finding board, gen. 
erally have reached agreement with 
the union to extend the contracts 
until after the basic steel case js 


Unit 
PW AC 
been 
Lim 
in & 
Pich 


resolved. labo! 
Companies whose contracts have fe” 
expired since July 16 have been scale 
asked to agree to ‘co-operate’ 01 This 
“go along” with the President's pro- reacl 
posal in the basic steel case in re- fe s* ! 
turn for a contract extension. Ex- °° 
tensions in most case run to Sept. je! & 
ai 


14, although some run into or through 

October. hour 
Extensions for companies not agree- 

ing to go along with the President's Ret 

proposals are on an indefinite basis 


Plants are likely to be struck with- RET 

out notice. One such strike was in Bae 

effect in the Pittsburgh district last je" 

week, largely because the union didn't — 

like the company’s attitude. ie 
Parkersburg Steel Co., Parkers- a 

burg, W. Va., struck Aug. 1 for re- 

luctance to follow the procedure out- 

lined by the union and the President 

was reopened when the union recon- 

sidered its case and decided Parkers- 

burg was not a basic steel produce! FA 


Reject Fourth Round Demands 


MAJOR electrical equipment manw- 
facturers last week iterated thelr 
opposition to fourth round wage 4e- 
mands and restated their intentions 
oz standing pat on present rates. 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. told 
its 90,000 employees that it would 
not be influenced by any increas’ 
which might be granted in the ste! 
or auto industries. 
“Whatever may be done in othe L€ 
industries . . . will not change West- 
inghouse’s problems and circ ® 
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& 
BE ust ontinue to hold to its conclu- 
sion that a fourth round increase 
should not be paid. 

General Electric Co. faces a strike 
threat from the CIO electrical 
workers as result of its consistent 
opposition to the union’s fourth round 
jemands. The union says its mem- 
pership is being mobilized “for even- 
tual strike action.” 

In reply, the company said: “We 
kee no reason now why a strike 
Hhreat should change the decision 
hnost carefully arrived at by the com- 
pany on the basis of the facts.” 

The UE-CIO is demanding wage 
ncreases, work-week reductions, 
mension and insurance improvement 
and other benefits to total $500 per 
; yorker per year. 


tances Therefore, management 
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nion Accepts Wage Cut 


VAGE reducton of $3.08 a day has 
heen accepted by the United Cement, 
Lime & Gypsum Workers Union-AFL 
in a contract signed with Eagle- 
Picher Mining & Smelting Co. A new 
labor contract running until Apr. 
30, 1951, provides for a sliding wage 
scale reducing rates $3.08 a day. 
This scale will hold until zine price 
reaches 10.50 cents a pound, East 
(St. Louis. Thereafter for each in- 
‘crease of 1 cent a pound in the price 
of the metal, the wages of the work- 
ers will be increased 6.43 cents an 
hour. 


Retired? Join the Club 


RETIRED employees of the Farrel- 
Birmingham Co, Inc. were provided 
with a two-room club when the An- 
sonia, Conn., machinery firm con- 
verted a former pattern shop into 
new quarters. At a _ dedicatory 
luncheon Franklin Farrel Jr., director 


of the company, presented member- 
ship cards for the “Farrel-Birming- 
ham Retired Employees Club.” Club 
rooms have deep cushioned, leather- 
upholstered chairs and lounges, well 
supplied book shelves and_table- 
game paraphernalia for passing time 
pleasantly. 


Steel Payroll Increases 


PAYROLL in the steel industry for 
the first half of 1949 is estimated at 
$1,161,000,000 by American Iron & 
Steel Institute, an increase of $107 
million over the first half of 1949. 
The total, which excludes payrolls in 
nonsteelmaking operations, is high- 
er than in any first half on record. 
It is higher than the payroll for 
all of 1940 or any preceding year. 
Steel industry employment in June 
was 624,500, a decline of 2 per cent 
from May and 1.4 per cent from 
June, 1948. Average hourly earn- 
ings of wage earners in June were 
168.4 cents, 1.3 cents less than in 
May but 11.5 cents higher than in 
June, 1948. Wage earners average 
hours of employment in June in- 
creased to 37.6 hours a week from 
37 hours in the preceding month. 


Jobless Rise Is Slower 


Unemployment may hit plateau 
or decrease slightly by next 
year, employers estimate 


UNEMPLOYMENT is rising, but at 
a slackening pace. 

In Cleveland and other cities a 
survey of major employers indicates 
that the rise in unemployment will 
slow to a halt by yearend and that 
general unemployment, at a postwar 
high of 4,095,000 in July, may de- 
crease slightly by next year. The 
accompanying chart shows United 


States employment trends over the 
past two decades. 

Federal Aid—Areas with 12 per 
cent or more of their available work- 
ers unemployed are likely to get top 
priority under the administration’s 
program to funnel government spend- 
ing and lending into “distressed” re- 
gions. The latest federal survey 
shows that only nine of the 98 areas 
are in this distressed category: Knox- 
ville, Tenn.; Muskegon, Mich.; Scran- 
ton-Wilkes Barre, Pa.; Utica-Rome, 
N. Y.; Waterbury and Bridgeport, 
Conn.; Providence, R. I.; and Wor- 
cester and New Bedford, Mass. 

Furloughing of workers—chiefly 
metalworking—from industry and 
entrance into the labor market of 
the last large crop of veterans from 
schools and colleges accounted for 
most of the gain in unemployment. 
The labor force, at 63,815,000 in July, 
increased because of the normal in- 
crease in population and high school 
and college graduates. 

Skilled labor categories which last 
year were tight, but which now are 
easy include electricians, milling ma- 
chine operators, tool and die makers, 
foundry, steel mill and construction 
workers. Skilled classifications which 
still are tight include riggers, refrac- 
tory bricklayers, boilermakers and 
blacksmiths. 

Workers Recalled—Petroleum, con- 
struction, food and garment indus- 
tries have been recalling personnel 
earlier laid off, but few new workers 
have been added. These lines and 
agriculture account for the rise in 
employment to 59,720,000 in July 
from 59.6 million in June. 

Ohio State Employment Service 
finds that in white collar groups its 
files of jobseekers are heaviest for 
beginning salesmen, salesmen for in- 
dustrial items and personnel men. 


Employment Situation Over the Past 20 Years 


(In millions.) 


59.3 


EMPLOYED C—J UNEMPLOYED Si 
476 458 
38.8 
12.8 
9.5 
1.6 2.1 


Souree Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. 8S. Department of Commerce. 


August 15, 1949 
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‘**Employed’’ figures 


59.7 





4. 


do not include Armed Forces _ personnel. 
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More Steel by Water 


Barge shipments from Pitts- 
burgh district gain. Move far as 
Kansas City and Minneapolis 


STEEL shipments from the Pitts- 
burgh district by way of the Ohio and 
Mississippi rivers are gaining rapidly 
as producers seek a way around the 
constrictive effects of f.o.b. mill pric- 
ing. Since abandonment of the basing 
point system last summer, tonnage 
of steel moved by barge has risen 
steadily. 

Exact monthly figures are not 
available; formerly government sta- 
tistics were available monthly, but 
this service was discontinued. Barge 
operators, however, estimate that 
over the past year the movement of 
all materials on the rivers in the 
Pittsburgh district has tripled, and 
much of this increase has been due 
to heavier shipment of steel. 

Until a year ago the northbound 
movement of petroleum, chemica’s, 
etc. by river far surpassed the south- 
bound movement of materials by 
river. Today, however, the south- 
bound movement—a large part of it 
steel—is about equal to that north- 
bound. This reflects larger steel ship- 
ments and a falling off in northbound 
tonnage of petroleum, chemicals, etc. 


Shipping Area Extended Steel 
from Pittsburgh has been moving by 
river as far west as Kansas City, 
Mo., and as far north as Minneapolis 
over past months. Only within the 
last several weeks the first 500-ton 
barge cargo was shipped from Pitts- 
burgh to Chattanooga, Tenn. This 
was made up of less than barge load 
lots for more than one customer and 
included sheets, wire and miscellane- 
ous products. The 1300-mile_ ship- 
ment from Pittsburgh took about two 
weeks for delivery. Other such 
mixed barge shipments are contem- 
plated. 

Barge shipment of steel requires 
more handling than tonnage shipped 
only by rail but the lower barge 
rates are said to more than off- 
set the higher handling costs. On 
shipments to Chattanooga, for in- 
stance, say barge operators, cost of 
shipping by rail is $17 to $18 per 
ton as against $5 to $6 by barge. 


Add River Terminals—TInstallation 
of additional river terminals, ware- 
houses and handling facilities is con- 
templated, but probably it will be 
some time before such work actually 
is undertaken. In fact, it is pointed 
out, much will depend on final dis- 
posal of the freight absorption ques- 
tion still being debated in Congress. 
Should it become certain f.o.b. mill 
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pricing is here to stay, undoubtedly 
both river and truck movement of 
steel will be stimulated on a scale 
undreamed of a few years back. 

Significant development of inland 
waterways was the opening of the 
Corpus Christi to Brownsville, Tex., 
extension of the Gulf Intracoastal 
Waterway on the Rio Grande river, 
a deep navigation waterway connect- 
ing Mexico, the United States and 
Canada. A most important link in 
this system, according to Chester C. 
Thompson, president, American 
Waterways Operators, Washington, is 
that which connects the Mississippi- 
Ohio-Illinois river system to Texas 
cities and Mexico. Canada now can 
be reached via the [!linois deep weter- 
way and Lake Michigan through the 
port of Chicago. 


Steel Production Down Sharply 


STEEL PRODUCTION in July fell 
sharply to the lowest total for any 
month since December, 1946, when 
a coal strike handicapped operations. 
American Iron & Steel Institute re- 
ports total output of ingots and cast- 
ings during the month was 5,780,777 
net tons, an 11 per cent decline from 
the revised June total, and 18 per 
cent below July, 1948. 

Operating rate in July was 70.9 
per cent of capacity, compared with 
82.2 per cent in June, 88.8 per cent 





in July, and 101.5 per cent n ¢; 
first quarter of 1949. Avera eo {y 
the first half of the year wa. 9) 
per cent. Peak of 102.7 per cent 
capacity was reached in Mar h. 


Rail Freight Rates Go Up 


TRANSPORTATION COSTS to busi. 
ness went up again when the Inter. 
state Commerce Commiscion | lag 
week approved a freight rate jp. 
crease averaging 3.7 per cent. 

The commission’s decision contin. 
ued a 5.2 per cent general averag: 
increase put into effect early this 
year and added the 3.7 per cent. Th 
railroads had asked for an averay 
increase of 13 per cent over freight 
rates of last year. 

Last week’s increases were granted 
on a regional basis, the percentag 
raises varying as to region. Thow 
boosts will total $288 million. In ai. 
dition railroads are allowed an ai. 
ditional $5 million on other charges 


Geneva Sales Tax Ruled Out 


THE UTAH supreme court has ruled 
four to one, in favor of Geneva 
Steel Co.’s contention that sale of th 
Geneva mill by the U. S. Government 
to U. S. Steel Corp. is not subject t 
the Utah sales tax. 

The sales tax would have amounted 
to $423,526 if the levy had been up- 


Steel Ingot Production Statistics 








Estimated Production—All Companies Num- 
—Open Hearth-—- ———Bessemer——— ———Electric——- ——-—— Total ~ Calculated ber 
Per Cent Per Cent Per cent Percent weekly of 
Net of Net of Net of Net of production weeks 
tons capac. tons capac. tons capac. tons capac. Net tons in mo 
1948 
Jan. .... 6,770,831 95.6 343,263 77.5 366,784 80.2 7,480,878 93.7 1,688,686 4.43 
Feb. ... 6,247,491 94.4 340,689 82.3 359,837 84.2 6,948,017 93.1 1,678,265 4.14 
Mar. ... 6,845,777 96.6 363,334 82.0 409.659 89.6 7,618,770 95.4 1,719,813 4.43 
Ist qtr. . 19,864,099 95.5 1,047,286 80.6 1,136,280 84.7 22,047,665 94.1 1,695,974 13.00 
Apr. ... 5,640,273 82.2 185,140 43.2 399,074 90.1 6,224,487 80.5 1,450,929 4.29 
May ... 6,801,633 96.0 355,659 980.3 423,350 92.6 7,580,642 94.9 1,711,206 4.43 
June ... 6,484,114 94.5 356,907 83.2 424,228 95.8 7,265.249 94.0 1,693,531 4.29 
2nd. qtr. 18,926,020 91.0 897,706 69.0 1,246,652 92.8 21,070,378 89.9 1,619,552 13.01 
Ist 6 


mos, . 38,790,119 93.3 1,944,992 74.8 
July ... 6,348,611 89.8 325,080 73.6 
Aug. ... 6,633,443 93.6 371,306 83.8 
Sept. ... 6,594,499 96.3 387,259 90.5 
3rd. qtr. 19,576,553 93.2 1,083,645 82.6 1, 

4 
5 
9 
1 
5 


9 
-~ 


9 mos. . 58,366,672 93.2 3,028,637 77.4 3, 
Oct. .... 7,120,753 100.5 409,657 92.% 
Nov. ... 6,925,043 100.9 411,161 95.§ 
Dec, ... 6,927,689 98.0 393,717 89. 
4th qtr.. 20,973,485 99.8 1,214,535 92.5 1, 
2nd 6 

mos, . 40,550,038 96.5 2,298,180 87.5 2, 
Total .. 79,340,157 94.9 4,243,172 981.2 5, 
1949 
Jan, .-. 7,287,683 101.1 408,552 92.6 
Feb. ... 6,633,779 102.0 379,698 95.3 
Mar. ... 7,473,901 103.7 430,176 97.5 


Ist qtr.. 21,395,363 102.3 1,218,426 95.2 1, 


Apr. ... 7,015,611 100.5 404,095 94.6 
May .... 6,889,230 95.6 400,741 90.9 
*Tune .. 5,954,619 85.3 349,196 81.8 


*2nd qtr, 19,859,460 93.8 1,154,032 89.1 


*Ist 6 
mos, .. 41,245,823 98.0 2,372,458 92.1 2, 
‘July ... 5,305,239 73.8 300,236 68.2 


365,570 72.7 


1,657,749 26.01 
1,600,796 4.42 
1,681,001 4.43 
1,734,777 4.28 


382,932 88.8 43,118,043 92.0 
401,826 88.1 7,075,517 88.8 
442,085 96.7 17,446,834 93.3 
443,086 100.3 7,424,844 96.2 


286,997 95.0 21,947,195 92.7 1,671,530 13.1) 
669,929 90.8 65,065,238 92.2 1,662,372 39.13 
466,485 102.0 7,996,895 100.1 1,805,168 4.4 


1,817,613 4.2 
1,760,357 4.42 


1,794,158 13.14 


461,354 104.2 7,797,558 100.8 
459,373 100.7 7,780,779 97.7 


387,212 102.3 23,575,232 99.5 


674,209 98.6 45,522,427 96.1 1,732,867 26.21 
057,141 93.7 88,640,470 94.1 1,695,495 52.2 
487,260 93.8 8,183,495 100.2 1,847,290 4.4 
467.247 99.6 7,480,724 101.4 1,870,181 4.0 


1,893,437 44 
1,870,307 12.58 
1,814,750 4.2 


483,850 93.2 8,387,927 102.7 
438,357 95.4 24,052,146 101.5 
7,785,276 98.4 


299,751 57.7 7,589,722 92.9 1,713,256 4 
194,386 38.6 6,498,201 82.2 1,514,732 4- 
$59,707 56.4 21,873,199 91.2 1,681,260 13 
298,064 75.8 45,925,345 96.3 1,775,236 ) 
175,302 33.8 5,780,777 70.9 1,307,868 4 


* Revised. + Preliminary figures subject to revision. 

For 1949, percentages of capacity operated are calculated on weekly capacities of 1,626,717 né¢ 
tons open hearth, 99,559 net tons bessemer and 117,240 net tons electric ingots and steel for cast: 
ings, total 1,843,516 net tons; based on annual capacities as of Jan. 1, 1949, as follows: Ope! 
hearth 84,817,040 net tons, bessemer 5,191,000 net tons, electric 6,112,890 net tons, total 96, 120,930. 
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held by the court. The company 
maintained the purchase of the mill 
was an isolated case and not subject 
to the state tax law. 


Canadian Steel Rate Up 


Although demand has slipped 

slightly, volume expected to be 

good for next three years 
CANADIAN steel mills are operating 
at virtual capacity. Although demand 
slipped slightly, volume is expected 
to be good for the next three years. 


Construction is the major factor 
in the dominion economy which 
makes unlikely a business decline 
even aS moderate as that in the 


United States. Much industrial, resi- 
dential and public construction was 
deferred earlier because of high 
prices. Costs now are more in line. 
Railroad and pipeline orders are also 
extensive. 

The scrap situation is excellent as 
to price, supply and quality. Cast 
scrap dropped from around $50 per 
gross ton to $30 with limited de- 
mand. Supplies were augmented by 
large purchases from the U. S. 


Small Mine Owners To Unite 


DRIVE to save small western mines 
from extinction was under way in 
San Francisco early this month. 

California) mining leaders have 
drafted a program to be presented 
to the organization meeting of United 
Western Miners in Reno, Nevada, 
early in November. This group is 
being formed to unite 44,000 
operators of small mines who now 
are scattered among 71 mine or- 
ganizations in the eleven western 
states. 


L.A. Metal Plants Expand 


METALWORKING plants are assum- 
ing an increasingly important role 
in the growth of southern California 
industry, both in new facilities and 
expansions, 

Report of the Los Angeles Cham- 
ber of Commerce industrial develop- 
ment committee ranks metal fabri- 
cation No. 1 in new plant construc- 
tion. Expenditures in the first half 
of the year were $8,353,000. In total 
of new and expanded facilities, met- 
talworking stands second only to pe- 
troleum products. 


some 


Construction Needs Shift 


ALTHOUGH value of new construc- 
tion to be put in place in 1949 may 
reach $19 billion, builders and con- 
tractors will require somewhat small- 
er quantities of many materials than 
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AHEAD OF SCHEDULE: Advance planning and pinpoint co-ordination of 
all operations brought this skyscraper 500 feet above street level in record 
The $20 million, 36-story air-conditioned office building will be 
ready for occupancy four months ahead of originally scheduled date. 
Site is on that of the old Murray Hill Hotel, New York. 

Co. is building it for 100 Park Avenue Inc. 











George A. Fuller 








they did for the $18.8 billion of new 
work done last year, Department of 
Commerce reveals. 

Explanation lies in 
types of construction calling for 
lesser quantities of some materials 
per dollar value of work put in place. 
Requirements for such materials as 
lumber, brick and plumbing and heat- 
ing equipment will be less this year 
than last as a result of the drop in 
residential building. Amounts of ce- 
ment and concrete reinforcing bars 
needed will be larger, as an increased 
volume of heavy engineering projects 
is being carried on. 


increases in 


Lone Star Banks Blast Furnace 


LONE Star Steel Company banked 
its blast furnace at Daingerfield, 
Tex., and closed down pig iron pro- 
duction temporarily Aug. 8. The fur- 
nace will be down about 60 days. 

A spokesman for Lone Star ex- 
plained that cost studies by the com- 
pany showed that capacity produc- 
tion and stock piling was more eco- 
nomical than continuous production 


at a reduced rate. Various grades of 
foundry iron and basic iron have been 
stocked to protect customers. When 
piles are depleted, produc- 
resumed. Production 


present 
tion will be be 
of coke and by-products 
affected by the shutdown. 


was not 


Kaiser Lights New Coke Ovens 


HENRY J. KAISER permanently 
closed down his shipbuilding and 
ship repair business in Portland, 
Oreg., because of lack of new busi- 
ness. 

This move brings to an end ship 
operations which Kaiser built to 
huge proportions in the Portland 


area in wartime. Since September, 
1947, ship repair and scrapping op- 
erations were conducted by Con- 
solidated Builders Inc., a _ Kaiser- 


managed heavy construction firm. In- 
the last two 45 ships were 
scrapped and others 
were converted. 

Consolidated Builders 
concentrate operations on heavy con- 
struction work. 


years 
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Windows of Washington By E. C. KREUTZBERG Washington Editor, £"¢&, 


Building research program of National Research Council 
held as fine example of co-operation between private in- 


dustry and government 


TOP government research men re- 
gard the building research program 
just launched by the National Re- 
search Council as a fine example of 
co-operation between private indus- 
try and government. They hope simi- 
lar setups can be inaugurated to 
push other research programs con- 
ceived in the public interest. 

The council’s new activity—to get 
going Sept. 1 as the “Building Re- 
search Advisory Board’’—will bring 
together representatives of the fed- 
eral government, the states, munici- 
palities, the construction industries 
and educational and research insti- 
tutions “to stimulate scientific and 
technological research in the several 
sectors of the building construction 
industry.” 

BRAB consists of 30 members rep- 
resenting the widest possible cross 
section of interest. Chairman is Dr. 
Frank B. Jewett. Full-time execu- 
tive director is William H. Scheick, 
who resigned as co-ordinator of the 
Small Homes Council, University of 
Illinois, to take the new post. 

Industry Representatives —- Mem- 
bers from industry include Dr. Char- 
les H. Herty Jr., Bethlehem Steel 
Co.; G. M. Rapp, John B. Pierce 
Foundation, Raritan, N. J.; C. F. 
Rassweiler, Johns-Manville Corp., 
New York; H. H. Morgan, Robert 
W. Hunt Co., Chicago; Dr. Zay Jef- 
fries, General Electric Co., Pittsfield, 
Mass.; Tyler S. Rogers, Owens-Corn- 
ing Fiberglas Corp., Toledo, O.; Char- 
les H. Tompkins, Charles H. Tomp- 
kins Co., Washington, and Wallace 
Waterfall, Celotex Corp., Chicago. 

Government representatives are 
from Bureau of Standards, Forest 
Products Laboratory, Public Build- 
ings Administration, National Advis- 
ory Committee for Aeronautics, and 
Housing and Home Finance Agency. 
The latter is earmarked for $3.4 mil- 
lion for research work in the fiscal 
1950 budget. Other members repre- 
sent the American Institute of Archi- 
tects, American Federation of Labor, 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, several universities and re- 
search organizations, F. W. Dodge 
Corp., and interested trade associ- 
ations. 

BRAB activities will be furnished 
largely by private industry. Among 
charter contributors are Bethlehem 
Steel Co. and United States Steel 
Corp. BRAB’s program is expected 
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to cost $100,000 a year for the next 
five years. Money will be spent in 
activities to co-ordinate existing pro- 
grams of research, encourage the in- 
auguration of needed new programs 
and eliminate overlapping throughout 
the construction field in things like 
building design, building materials 
and construction methods. Prefabri- 
cated metal homes will be active on 
the BRAB agenda. 


Outgrowth of Private Initiative— 
BRAB is the outgrowth of private 
initiative. It was set up by National 
Research Council at the request of the 
Construction Industry Advisory Coun- 
ci! sponsored by Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States. CIAC 
is composed of representatives of 
some 100 professional and trade as- 
sociations which have a major in- 
terest in construction. Included are 
the American Iron & Steel Institute, 
the American Institute of Steel Con- 
struction, Associated General Con- 
tractors, National Electrical Contrac- 
tors, Heating Piping & Air Condi- 
tioning National Association, Ameri- 
can Society of Civil Engineers, 
American Institute of Architects. 

Warm commendations for his 
work in steering the construction in- 





Dr. FRANK B. JEWETT 
Former Chairman of the Board of Directors 
of Bell Telephone Laboratories. NEA photo 


dustry toward this co-ordinated re- 
search organizational goal are going 
to F. Stuart Fitzpatrick, secretary 
of the Chamber’s Construction In- 
dustry Advisory Council. He devoted 
all his time to this activity over 
many months. 


No Fear of Aluminum Shortage 


FEARS of an aluminum shortage in 
another war emergency if foreign 
sources of bauxite are cut off no 
longer are serious, thinks Dr. Rob. 
ert L. Sebastian, aluminum special- 
ist, National Security Resources 
Board. 

He told STEEL in an informal con- 
versation that while about 45 per 
cent of our raw material now is 
foreign bauxite, we have huge quan- 
tities of lower-grade material at 
home and “we have the processes for 
using them.” All that is necessary is 
to provide some plant facilities re- 
quired for complete self-sufficiency. 

Large potential reserves are the 
plentiful laterite ores of Oregon and 
Washington. To use them on a large 
scale would require the erection of 
plant facilities and development of 
more electric power in the Northwest. 
Low-grade ore, Dr. Sebastian points 
out, already is used on a large scale 
in production at the Hurricane Creek 
plant in Arkansas—and the reserves 
of such ore in that district are large. 
Three of four experimental plants 
built during World War II produced 
alumina from clay, so processes de- 
veloped in these plants are available 
for use if necessary. He also told 
STEEL that large deposits of baux- 
ite are available by short ocean hauls 
from Jamaica, Haiti and other Car- 
ibbean islands. 


Monopoly Legislation Delayed 


ALTHOUGH the monopoly subcom- 
mittee of the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee does not intend to write new 
legislation until after further hear- 
ings to be held in the fall, indications 
now are that the group is impressed 
with the need for drastic action to 
prevent further growth of monopoly. 
This is shown in a summary by Rep. 
Emanuel Celler (Dem., N. Y.), chair- 
man of both the committee and the 
subcommittee, of the information 
garnered during the trial-run hear- 
ings in the period July 11—Aug. 5. 

“Most witnesses have warned that 
if corporations are allowed to con- 
tinue to grow, the government will 
either have to step in and regulate 
them or take them over in the pub- 
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BAR DRAW BENCHES 


Hydraulic push pointers are optional. 

Automatic wedge type grip-buggy for single and multiple 
draw with quick change feature. 

Hydraulic or pneumatic throw-off arm. 

Hi-speed automatic grip-return with slow pull-in feature. 
Steel construction throughout. 

Constant or variable speed drive. 


Built for single or multiple draw. 


ROTARY BAR POINTER 


tip control of tool speeds 5. Pre-set length of carriage A 

pee to maximum). 6. Automatic rapid return of carriga 
variation of feed control. 7. Cutting head fully enclosed 
cally operated grips. splash proof case. ~s 


ed grip and feed (work is 8. Hydraulic and coolant tanks inte- a 
Y gripped before feed be- gral with base. Sight gages indi- 
cate fluid level. 


BAR SHEAR 


. McKay open throat bar 


shear features the air oper- 
ated pinch rolls (optional). 


. Hold-down gag for square 


cutting. 


. Dumping type gauge table 


(optional). 


. Heavy mill type construc- 


tion throughout. 





YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


Th MCKAY MACHINE Goipan, 


ENGINEERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF TUBE AND BAR DRAWBENCHES AND BAR SHEARS 
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lic interest. Several witnesses have 
pointed out how uncontrolled monop- 
oly in other nations of the world 
has led to fascism, communism, or 
some form of democratic socialism.” 
Suggestions the subcommittee will 
study, Mr. Celler says, range all the 
way from amending the antitrust 
laws to rewriting them completely, 
and from stopping the formation and 
growth of new monopolies to break- 
ing up existing ones. The committee 
hopes to be ready with legislation 
early next year to permit action in 
the 1950 session of Congress. One of 
the moves contemplated at this time 
is repeal of laws that permit a 
“lessening of competition”—as the 
Miller-Tydings act, Robinson-Patman 
act, Webb-Pomerene act, Maloney 
act and the Reed-Bulwinkle act. 
Pending resumption of the hear- 
ings in October, the committee staff 
has been instructed to write reports 
on ground covered to date: one of 
these reports is to deal with monop- 
olies or lessening of competition re- 
sulting from acts of big labor unions. 


Big Engineering Projects Seen 


ENGINEERING projects of unprec- 
edented magnitude several years 
from now are foreseen as a result of 
a survey by the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion to estimate potential sources 
and quantities of surplus water in 
the Far West. Here’s the problem: 
Vast fertile areas in the South- 
west cannot be used because of lack 
of water. Some may be abandoned 
because of dangerous lowering of the 
ground water level by excessive 
pumping as in Arizona. The Colum- 
bia and other rivers in the North- 
west, however, are wasting huge 
quantities of water to sea. What the 
bureau has in mind is the possibili- 
ty of transferring excess water of the 
Northwest to the parched areas to 
the South. The program is one of 
preparation for the future needs of 
our expanding population. 


Scrap Industry Hopeful 


SCRAP industry hopes it will get 
a decision prior to yearend on its 
request for substantially lower 
freight rates on ferrous scrap. The 
matter was discussed with represent- 
atives of southern railroads at At- 
lanta Aug. 8. Other conferences with 
regional railroad groups will be held 
at St. Louis Aug. 16, again at At- 
lanta Sept. 13, at New York Sept. 
14, and at Chicago or Omaha, Nebr., 
Sept. 15. 

The industry, represented by the 
Institute of Scrap Iron and Steel 
Inc., seeks a 25 per cent reduction 
in the rates that prevailed prior to 
the action of the Interstate Com- 
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merce Commission some months ago 
in granting interim increases on the 
railroads’ request to increase freight 
rates generally by 13 per cent. At 
the time the ICC granted interim in- 
creases of 6 per cent in the East, 5 
per cent in the South and 4 per cent 
in the West. ICC still is considering 
final action in the case. 


Bill To Prevent Loss of Copper 


A PRIMARY purpose of the ad- 
ministration-fostered mining bill, 
S. 2105, now before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs, is to prevent loss of copper in 
extremely deep mines in northern 
Michigan. These closed down as a re- 
sult of the recent sharp decline in 
the market price of the metal. To 
prevent flooding of the mines, In- 
terior Department under this bill 
would buy their output for the na- 
tional stockpile at a price that may 
be as much as 25 per cent above the 
market price of copper. The secre- 
tary of Interior would have powers 
to pay similar premiums for any 
other strategic or critical minerals 
whose loss was threatened by sag- 
ging market prices. The bill also 
would encourage strategic and crit- 
ical minerals exploration by pay- 
ments to small miners, covering up 
to 50 per cent of their costs. 


New Uses for Radioisotopes 


TWO new industrial uses of radio- 
isotopes have been made in the last 
year, the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion reports. One is in connection 
with a study of friction with radio- 
active piston rings and the other in- 
volves a new method of studying the 
flow of oil through pipe lines. 

“With radioactive piston rings,” 
the commission reports, “it is pos- 
sible to trace engine wear with great 
accuracy and in a short period of 
time while the engine is running con- 
tinuously. The radioactive particles 
worn off the rings drop into the lub- 
ricating oil. Radioactivity measure- 
ments on the oil in turn indicate the 
amount of wear which has taken 
place. 

“The pipe line study involves us- 
ing a radioactive tracer to follow 
the flow of a boundary between two 
different types of crude oil.” 


Lobbyists Report Spendings 


LOBBYISTS spent a record $4,098,653 
in the first half of 1949. Reports filed 
with Congress indicate the total was 
$635.338 more than the total report- 
ed for the same six months last 
year. Number of organizations re- 
porting were 261; last year 218 re- 
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ported. Among six groups repo 
ing more than $100,000 in expendi 
tures is the National Small Busine; 
Men’s Association of Akron wit! 
$129,637. 
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Monopoly Legislation Held Up 


REPEAL of wartime imposed excis 
taxes, review of excise levies predat- 
ing the war and a “modest increase’ 
in individual income tax exemptior 
has been called for by the Na- 
tional Planning Association. The as- 
sociation’s recommendations came as 
Rep. Robert L. Doughton (Dem., N. 
C.), chairman of the House Ways and 
Means Committee, threw a_ wet 
blanket on prospects for repeal of 
excise taxes this session. NPA asked 
for immediate repeal of all excise 
taxes imposed during the war “for 
the purpose of restricting con- 
sumption and lessening pressure of in- 
flation.”” About $1 billion in excise 
taxes were paid on such items as 
toilet preparations, photographic 
equipment, light bulbs, etc. in 1948. 

President Truman, too, says that 
nothing can be done about repealing 
the wartime taxes before next ses- 
sion of Congress. He told a news 
conference that a lot of research by 
congressional committees is required. 

Beardsley Ruml, former chairman 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York, says that excise rates should 
and could be repealed this month. 
He says rates “are producing an ever 
widening black depression in affect- 
ed industries.” 


t. 


Census Book in Second Printing 


HEAVY popular demand necessitated 
a second printing of the 363-page 
“Historical Statistics of the United 
States.” Published by the Census 
Bureau this year, the book contains 
3000 time series, arranged in statis- 
tical tables, measuring the growth 
and development of the United States. 
Three hundred tables date back to 
1789, and the series on _ colonial 
population starts with 1610. Orders 
for buckram-bound copies may be 
placed at $2.50 with the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D. C. The 
book is a supplement to the Statisti- 
cal Abstract of the United States. 

“Development and Selling New 
Products,” is the title of a new 
Commerce Department booklet avail- 
able from the Superintendent of 
Documents at 25 cents. Commerce's 
Office of Domestic Commerce is pro- 
moting it as “geared to the manu- 
facturer who wants to round out 
lines, find new lines, keep machinery 
in full-time operation, provide contin- 
uous work for his employees.” 
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European Industrial Activity Inching Up 


Mild surge in demand for metalworking products gives 
temporary relief to United Kingdom, France and Belgium. 


Explanations are varied 


EUROPEAN industrial activity is 
inching upward despite the financial 
jitters and diplomatic headaches 
brought by revelation of Britain’s 
continuing dollar shortage. 

Giving at least temporary relief to 
the United Kingdom, France and 
Belgium is a mild surge in demand 
for metalworking products. Explana- 
tions for the rise are: 

1. Britain’s economic position, al- 
though not good, is nevertheless clear. 
Many purchasers of British 
were holding up orders pending de- 
revaluation of the 


goods 


cision on the 


pound. 
2. Intra-European currency = and 
credit exchange regulations have 


been agreed upon. Although the stip- 
ulations are disappointingly rigid to 
many, the decision clears up ambig- 
uities Which were hampering trade 
for months. - 

3. European sales efforts, particu- 
larly with industrial fairs, are begin- 
ning to pay off. 

4. Prices are falling slightly as a 
result of new manufacturing effi- 
ciencies and competition. 

5. Seattered instances of recovery 


in the U. S. are psychologically bene- 
ficial to the European economy. 

6. Unilateral trade agreements, par- 
ticularly the British-Argentine pact, 
are spurring commerce, temporarily 
at least. 

7. Material shortages with attend- 
ant production disruptions are 
tically over. 


prac- 


United Kingdom 


BRITAIN’s steel rerollers, mostly in 
the Midland area, are operating at 
full capacity, the first time since the 
war that this has been possible for 
any extended period. These plants 
traditionally have relied on Continen- 
tal semifinished steel, only now avail- 
able in sufficient quantity. 

In the first half of this year 179,- 
200 net tons of semifinished was im- 
ported, compared with 63,840,000 tons 
in the first six months of 1948. Pig 
iron imports also jumped, 180,856 
tons during the first half of 1949, 
compared with 22,400 in the same 
half last year. 


3ritain’s steel exports continue to 














TURNTABLE: Part 
of a Lorain power 
shovel being load- 
ed into a Nor- 
wegian freighter 
on its first trip 
into the Great 
Lakes. Shovel will 
be used in war- 
damaged areas of 
Norway 
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gain: 1,296,091 tons were shipped 
overseas in this first half, compared 
with 1,050,177 in the first six months 
of 1948. Most went to 
wealth nations and colonies in the 
first half of this year. 

Foundries are still 


common 


operating at 


near capacity levels, although back- 
logs are diminishing. 
makers are maintaining their high 
rates. Aircraft producers are boom- 
ing: more than $36,270,000 worth of 
aircraft were exported to at least 20 
countries in the first quarter of this 
year. This indicates an annual total 
well above the 1948 figure of $100, 
750,000. No falling off in freight car 
output is anticipated this year. De- 


Capital goods 


mand for electric generating equip 
ment holds. 
Sales efforts at the British Indus- 
tries Fair in May are seen as one 
in these 
Manufacturers of small, mass- 
produced articles like minor home ap- 
found the going 
the fair, a condition which correctly 


reason for the good showing 


lines. 
pliances rough at 


foretold their current reduced operat- 
ing schedules. 


Belgium 


BELGIUM AND Luxemburg export- 
ed 2,364,012 net tons of steel prod 
ucts in the first half of this year 
compared with 1,764,655 in the first 
six months of 1948. -rincipal recip- 
ients were Britain, the Netherlands, 
Sweden, Norway, Italy and Greec« 
Sales to the U. S. have dropped stead- 
ily, totaling only about 1200 tons in 
June. 

Belgian prices for exports to Swit- 
zerland have 
competition 


been shaded to meet 
from Italy, 
vakia, Poland and Germany. For the 


free markets, prices fluctuate with 


Czechos!o- 


the circumstances of each case. Mer- 
chant bars are quoted at $93.20 to 
$95.45 per metric ton f.o.b. Antwerp. 

No definite conclusion has _ been 
reached in regard to the formation 
of a Belgo-Luxemburg cartel to con- 
trol export prices and quotas. Op- 
position has risen three Bel- 
gian basic producers and also from 
all the rerollers. 


from 


France 
FRENCH unilaterale ommerc ia? 
agreement with Norway provides 


that 110,000 net tons of French steel 
products will be shipped to the Scan- 
dinavian nation within a 
12 months. 

This and other trade agreements 
should tide over France’s steel indus- 
try which is finding domestic de- 
mand more sluggish. Aggregate out- 
put of steel for France and the Saar 
in June was slightly below the sched- 


period of 
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uled production. It was 1,002,100 
tons against the target of 1,076,000. 
The average monthly rate thus far 
this year, however, is slightly above 
this target level. 

The severe drought has brought 
further electric power cuts. Electric- 
ity of France, the national organiza- 
tion supplying power and light, is 
modifying its program of dam con- 
struction because water flow in some 
rivers has proved too uncertain. Few- 
er dams will be built, but more power 
plants constructed on rivers where 
the water flow is steady. Most of 
the French steam power plants erect- 
ed since 1945 have American equip- 
ment. 

The Queuille cabinet has withstood 
another crisis, although by only three 
votes. The issue was a special vaca- 
tion bonus to social security em- 
ployees which the government had 
granted. Agitation arose to grant 
the bonus to all workers, particular- 
ly farm laborers who aren’t under the 
social security system. 


Italy 


PROGRESS reports to ECA indicate 
that a large share of the equipment 
to modernize five Italian iron and 
steel plants under the Marshall Plan 
will go to American builders. For 
the contemplated improvements (see 
STEEL, July 18, p. 64, for details) 
ECA has authorized $9,111,235, while 
Italian funds in the amount of 4,- 
660,500,000 lira will be spent. Amer- 
ican firms earmarked to get one or 
more orders each for iron and steel 
works equipment and machinery to 
produce such finished products as 
bolts and nuts are: 

Hydropress Inc., New York; Na- 
tional Machinery Co., Tiffin, O.; Pitts- 
burgh Coal Washer Co., Ambridge, 
Pa.; H. A. Brassert & Co., New York; 
Wah Chang Trading Corp., New York; 
Lewis Foundry & Machine Co., Pitts- 
burgh; E. W. Bliss Co., Detroit; Unit- 
ed Engineering & Foundry Co., Pitts- 


burgh; Mesta Machine Co., Pitts- 
burgh; Cold Metal Process Co., 
Youngstown; Aetna Standard Co., 


Youngstown; Wean Engineering Co., 
Warren, O.; Federal Machine & Weld- 
er Co., Warren; Welding Equipment 
& Supply Co., Detroit; Pittsburgh 
Lectromelt Furnace Co., Pittsburgh; 
Swindell-Dressler Corp., Pittsburgh; 
Salem Engineering Co., Salem, O.; 
Yoder Co., Cleveland; Morgan Con- 
struction Co., Worcester, Mass.; 
Westinghouse Electric Corp., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Holden Co., New 
Haven, Conn.; Clark Equipment Co., 
Buchanan, Mich.; National Acme Co., 
Cleveland; Hagan Corp., Pittsburgh; 
Leeds & Northrup Co., Philadelphia. 
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Decline Alters Pattern 


Ingots and semifinished steel 
turned down steadily after Feb- 
ruary 


DECLINE in demand for steel is 
altering the pattern of product dis- 
tribution, a review of American Iron 
& Steel Institute’s statistics shows. 

Ingots and_ semifinished _ steel, 
which during the steel supply 
stringency was in heavy demand for 
conversion purposes and constituted 
more than 5 per cent of all steel 
products distributed, turned down- 
ward after hitting 5.6 per cent in 
February. In June it had slumped to 
2.7 per cent. Percentages in inter- 
vening months were: March, 4.9; 
April, 4.0; and May, 3.9. This trend 
along with changes in three other 
products are portrayed in the ac- 
companying line chart. June product 
distribution is shown in the accom- 
panying table. 

Effect of sustained demand from 
the automotive industry for steel 
while overall demand eased is seen 
in an increase in proportion of ton- 
nage going into cold-rolled sheets, 
a chief item to automakers. Since 
February when 10 per cent of all 
steel products distributed were cold- 
rolled sheets, there has been an up- 
trend in percentage: March, 10.3; 
April, 10.8; May, 10.9; and June, 
11.9. 

Drop in railroad freight car build- 
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Adjustment in the pattern of 
steel product distribution this 
year to fit the changed require- 
ments of metalworking indus- 
tries is portrayed here from 
figures compiled by the Ameri- 
can Iron & Steel Institute 


ing began to make itself felt in the 
June distribution of plates, follow- 
ing a May percentage that was high- 
er than that of any preceding month 
in 1949 or any month in 1948, The 


Steel Product Shipments, June And Year To Date 
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May figure was 11.3 and June’s was 
10 

Continued strong pressure for gal- 
vanized sheets as demand eased for 
some other products has resulted in 
channeling of an additional percent- 
age of steel into galvanized sheet. In 
January, February and March the 
percentage was static, 2.4. An up- 
turn pushed the figure to 2.6 in 
April, 2.9 in May, and 3.1 in June. 
The June percentage is greater than 
that of any preceding month in 1949 
or any month of 1948. 

Standard rails also have shown an 
important upturn  percentagewise 
since February; hot-rolled bars have 
been on the downgrade since April. 


Containers Take More Steel 


DISTRIBUTION of finished steel to 
four market classifications rose in 
May although total tonnage distribu- 
uted by mills fell below that of April. 

American Iron & Steel Institute 
reports these four groups and their 
May tonnages from mills compared 
with April receipts are: Containers, 
363,095 net tons in May, 353,956 in 
April; export, 372,694 in May, 320,300 
in April; mining, quarrying and 
lumbering, 32,962 in May, 32,834 in 
April; and ordnance and other mili- 
tary, 8972 in May, 7886 in April. 
However, total finished steel shipped 
from mills in May declined to 5,234,- 
862 net tons from 5,596,786 in April. 

Although jobbers, dealers and dis- 
tributors received less tonnage from 
mills in May than in April their per- 
centage of total mill shipments rose 
from 17.2 per cent in April to 17.9 
per cent in May. Their May receipts 
were 939,902 tons, compared with 
964,021 in April. 

The automotive industry contin- 
uing in May as the No. 1 consumer 
of steel received 933,723 net tons, 
compared with 993,336 tons in April. 
Construction, including maintenance, 
remained in second place by taking 
658,308 tons in May, compared with 
708,508 in April. The container in- 
dustry moved up from fourth place 
consumer to third and rail trans- 
portation slipped from third to 
fourth. 


Bottleneck in Home Financing 


SLOW-MOVING home financing ma- 
chinery is responsible for stalling 
distribution of prefabricated homes. 
That is what Carl G. Stranlund, 
president of Lustron Corp., Colum- 
bus, O., told a congressional com- 
mittee. Two high Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation officials joined 
him in telling the House Committee 
on Banking & Currency that the 
Federal Housing Administration fails 
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to meet needs of distributors of pre- 
fabricated homes. 

Richard C. Dyas, RFC housing 
loan chief, also told the committee 
that distributing these homes from 
the factory delivery platform to ul- 
timate consumers was now the major 
bottleneck in mass-production of 
homes. 

Need for financing distribution 
rather than continued financing of 
prefabricator’s productive equipment 
was stated clearly as the occasion for 
increasing RFC’s $50 million loan 
ceiling to $100 million. 


Coast Firm Builds Mexican Ships 


MEXICAN contract for five welded 
steel shrimp trawlers costing $250,- 
000 has been received by National 
Steel & Shipbuilding Corp., San 
Diego, Calif. 

Vessels will be 54 feet long, with 
a cruising range of 2000 miles, and 
are being built for Pesquera Topolo- 
bompo, S.A., one of Mexico’s lead- 
ing fishing firms. 


Tuna Packing Mechanized 


MECHANIZATION that will cut la- 
bor costs one-third is underway in 
southern California’s tuna packing 
industry. Automatic packing ma- 
chines are being installed in two of 
San Diego’s largest tuna canneries, 


and similar equipment has _ been 
ordered by other plants. 
Tuna packing machines. already 


are used successfully by the Colum- 
bia River Packers Association, As- 
toria, Oreg. In addition to cutting 
labor costs, machines reduce waste. 


Westinghouse Reduces Radios 


PRICE CUTS of from 16 to 41 per 
cent on 16 radio models have been 
made by Westinghouse Electric 
Corp., Pittsburgh. The reductions 
range from $5 to $200. 


Industrial Relations Clinic Slated 


WALLACE BENNETT, president of 
the National Association of Manu- 
facturers; H. J. Heinz, president of 
H. J. Heinz Co. and chairman of 
United States Council of Interna- 
tional Chamber of Commerce; and 
Lawrence Appley, president of the 
American Management Association, 
will be among the eight speakers ap- 
pearing before the fall industrial re- 
lations clinic of the Associated In- 
dustries, organization of employers 
in the Cleveland area. 

More than 1000 representatives of 
management from Ohio and _ its 
neighboring states are expected to 
attend these meetings to be held at 
the Hotel Carter, Sept. 15-16. 


CALENDAR 


OF MEETINGS 


Aug. 15-17, Seciety of Automotive Engi- 
neers: National West Coast meeting, Port- 
land, Oreg. 

Aug. 23-26, American Institute of Electri- 
cal Engineeers: Pacific general meeting 
Fairmount Hotel, San Francisco Head- 
quarters are at 33 W. 39th St., New 
York 18 

Sept. 9-12, Instrument Society of America: 
Clinic on maintenance of industrial instru- 
ments, Hotel Statler, St. Louis. Society 
headquarters are at 921 Ridge Ave., Pitts- 
burgh 

Sept. 12-16, Instrument Society of America: 
National conference and exhibit, Municipal! 
Auditorium, St. Louis. Society headquar 
ters are at 921 Ridge Ave., Pittsburgh 

Sept. 14-16, Porcelain Enamel Institute: 11t! 
annual forum, Ohio State University, Co- 
lumbus, O. Institute headquarters are at 
1010 Vermont Ave. N.W., Washingtor 

Sept. 21-24, National Association of Foremen: 
26th convention, Hotel Statler and Masonic 
Temple, Detroit. Association headquarters 
are at 321 W. First St., Dayton, O 


|} Sept. 25-Oct. 1, American Institute of Min 


ing & Metallurgical Engineers: Midyear 
meeting, Neil House, Columbus, O, Details 
may be obtained from J. H. Melvin, Ortor 
Hall, Ohio State University, Columbus, O 
Sept, 26-28, National Electronics Conference: 
1949 conference and exhibit sponsored by 





Illinois Institute of Technology, Edgewater 
Beach Hotel Chicago Nathan Cohr 
Room 1505, 307 N. Michigan Ave., Cl 
cago, heads the exhibit committee 

Sept. 29, American Iron & Steel Institute: 
Regional technical meeting, Hotel Statler 
Buffalo. 

Oct. 3-4, National Association of Corrosion 
Engineers: South central regional meeting 
Adolphus Hotel, Dallas. Heading the ar 
rangement committee is G R Olsor 
United Gas Pipe Line Co., Shreveport, I 


Oct. 3-5, American Coke & Coal Chemicals 
Institute: Annual meeting, Skyt 
Skytop, Pa, Institute headquarters are at 
129 15th St., Washington 

Oct, 3-6, Association of Iron & Steel Engi- 
neers: Annual convention, William Penr 
Hotel, Pittsburgh headquar 
ters are at 1010 Empire Bidg., Pittsburg! 


p Lodge 


Association 


| Oct. 4-6, Society of Industrial Packaging & 


Materials Handling Engineers: Fourth ar 
nual exposition, Detroit. 


| Oct. 6, American Iron & Steel Institute: Re 


| Oct. 10-14, 


gional technical meeting, Drake Hotel 

Chicago. 

American Society for Testing 
Materials: First Pacific area national 
meeting, Fairmount Hotel, San Francisco 
National headquarters are at 1916 Race 
St., Philadelphia. 

Oct. 12-15, Electrochemical Society: 96th 
convention, La Salle Hotel, Chicago. De- 
tails may be obtained from H. B. Linford 
secretary of the society. 

Oct. 13-15, Industrial Management Confer- 
ence of the University of Missouri: Third 
annual meeting, University of Missouri 


Columbia, Mo. 


| Oct. 14-15, American Institute of Mining & 


Oct. 14-16, 


Metallurgical Engineers: Annual fall meet- 

ing, Southern Ohio Section of Open Hearth 

Committee, Deshler-Wallick Hotel, Colum- 

bus, O. Institute headquarters are at 29 

W. 39th St., New York. 

Metal Treating Institute: 17th 
annual meeting, Cleveland 

Oct. 16-18, Conveyor Equipment Manufac- 
turers Association: Annual meeting; write 
to G. D. O’Brien, assistant manager, 
Greenbrier Hotel, White Sulphur Springs, 


W. Va 
Oct. 17-21, 31st Annual National Metal Con- 
gress and Exposition: Sponsoring societies 


are: American Society for Metals, Amer- 
ican Welding Society, Metals Branch of the 
American Institute of Mining and Metal- 
lurgical Engineers and Society for Non- 
Destructive Testing. Public Auditorium 
Cleveland. Secretary of American Society 
for Metals is W. H. Eisenman whose head- 
quarters are at 7301 Euclid Ave., Cleve- 
land 3. 
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By A. H. ALLEN Detroit Editor, STEEL 


Mirrors of Motordom 





Ford strike poll largest ever conducted under Michigan’s 
“Little Taft-Hartley Act,’ costs taxpayers $20,000. Gives 
union a little more pressure to use in contract negotiations 


DETROIT 
LARGEST strike poll ever to be 
conducted under state auspices was 
that held last week among 77,000 
Ford employees throughout Michi- 
gan, costing taxpayers a neat $20,000. 
The voting was held under provisions 
of the state’s Bonine-Tripp or “Little 
Taft-Hartley Act,’ and a special ses- 
sion of the legislature had to be 
called to authorize funds for holding 
the event which took on many of the 
aspects of a circus. Some 34 voting 
booths were lined up across from 
headquarters of Local 600 of the 
UAW-CIO, despite protests from the 
company which had offered to pro- 
vide facilities on its own property. 
The union appropriated $12,000 to 
charter a fleet of busses to transport 
employees from the plant to the 
polling places and to provide free 
sandwiches for all. Meanwhile a 
sound truck kept the sweltering lines 
amused with assorted melodies and 
repeated urgings to vote in favor 
of strike action. 

There was little question of a ma- 
jority supporting strike action, main- 
ly because few union members care 
to act contrary to instructions from 
their leaders. The only doubt was 


the size of the plurality. Union 
sources were confidently predicting 
10 to 1 support, less-biased fore- 


casters suggested 3 to 1 or 4 to 1, 
depending upon the size of the total 
vote. First indications were that 
perhaps 90 per cent of the 60,000 
Rouge plant workers would cast bal- 
lots, all on their own time. Announce- 
ment of the final tabulation was ex- 
pected late in the week from state 
labor mediation board offices. 

Company Stands Firm=The result 
does not necessarily mean a strike, 
since all it does is to give union ne- 
gotiators a little more pressure which 
they can bring to bear in contract 
talks with company representatives. 
It will mean little, since the com- 
pany is remaining firm in rejecting 
pension and wage increase demands 
and in adhering to its offer to extend 
the present contract and wage rates 
for 18 months, with the provision 
wage discussions may be reopened 
next July 15. For its part the UAW 
has been pulling out all the stops 
to stir up employee’ resentment 
against the company, at times resort- 
ing to flagrant untruths. 

This significant observation has 
been made by the company—“If we 
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are forced into a strike because of 
union leaders’ insistence on unreason- 
able demands, we are of the opinion 
that it will last a long time.’”’ Doubt- 
less it was aimed particularly at the 
wives and families of employees who 
stand to be the principal sufferers 
from another period of unemployment 
such as they have already experienced 
earlier this year. 

Seek To Establish Pattern—The 
eyes of the entire country are focused 
intently on the current difficulties 
at Ford, The UAW-CIO is trying 
desperately to establish another 
wage-increase pattern which then 
can be forced down the throats of 
other sections of the automotive in- 
dustry now in process of negotiating 
over wages, as well as thousands of 
suppliers’ plants. It might even be 
that if a suitable pattern could be 
wrung out of Ford it could be picked 
by the CIO steelworkers and bludg- 
eoned into effect throughout the steel 
industry. The earliest date at which 
a Ford strike could be authorized is 
Aug. 18 although it is not likely 
to develop that soon. Walter Reuther 
of the UAW will want to bring his 
negotiations to more of a fever pitch 
before making the dramatic gesture 
which would tie up Ford again. Per- 
haps he will prefer to hold off until 
the steel industry ‘“‘fact-finding’”’ panel 
has made its report and time his 
action in concert with Phil Murray’s 
boys. 


Wood-on-Steel Construction 
CHRYSLER’S 1949 Town and Coun- 
try convertible coupe, of Wwood-on- 
steel construction, is being introduced 
this month. The entire underbody 
now is made of steel, with wood used 
basically for decorative rather than 
structural purposes. Floor sills, pil- 
lars, rear quarter inside panels, dash 
and cowl panel, as well as _ inside 
door panels all are steel. Body panel- 
ing is fashioned to resemble ma- 
hogany grained wood by means of 
a special photographic transfer proc- 
ess on the metal, this “Di-Noc’’ panel- 
ing being used on doors, rear quar- 
ter sections, deck lid and lower deck 
panel. White ash wood trim is fitted 
over the steel underbody on doors, 
rear quarter panels, deck lid and 
lower deck panel and then securely 
bolted to the steel supporting mem- 
bers. 

All underbody parts are joined by 
are or spot welding, reinforced at 


strategic places with steel plates and 
braces. Floor sills are of heavy- 
gage steel, formed into a box section 
and then reinforced by heavy Z-sec- 
tion plate. Rear quarter panels, quar- 
ter pillars and lock pillars are braced 
rigidly to the floor sills and wheel 
housings to give the rear body struc- 
ture greater resistance to torsional 
movement. A steel belt bar is weld- 
ed to the quarter pillars, wheel house 
panels and shelf panel so that it ties 
in the quarter panels from side to 
side, minimizing some of the rattles 
which develop in convertibles because 
of the lack of any steel roof bracing. 


Buick Special Prices Up 


PRICES on the new Buick special, 
disclosed last Tuesday, were not as 
low as some of the advance guesses 
had placed them but were still some- 





Automobile Production 


Passenger Cars and Trucks— 
U. S. and Canada 


1949 1948 

January 445,092 422,236 
February 443,734 399,471 
March 548,711 519,154 
April 569,728 462,323 
May 508,101 359,996 
June 623,689 454,401 

Six mos. 3,134,055 2,617,581 
July 605,000* 489,736 
August 478,186 
September 437,181 
October 516,814 
November 495,488 
December 514,337 

12 mos. 5,549,323 


*Preliminary. 
Estimate for week ended: 


(Same 

week) 

1949 1948 

July 23 160,123 118,797 
July 30 138,727 113,270 
Aug. 6 144,707 108,864 
Aug. 13 147,000 112,342 


Estimates by 
Ward’s Automotive Reports 











thing to give concern to competitors 
like Mercury, Hudson, Packard, Nash 
and Chrysler. List prices on the 
three body types were $1695, $1745 
and $1795. This makes “advertised 
delivered prices’ in Detroit, not in- 
cluding sales taxes or extras, $1819, 
$1872 and $1925. Heater and radio 
would add another $150 and the dyna- 
flow transmission another $150, mak- 
ing it difficult to get a fully equipped 
model into the owner’s garage for 
much under $2100. Checking the 
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delivered prices against those quoted 
for the special last December re- 
veals an increase of $65 on the four- 
door and $85 on the two-door. 


Builds Trucks for Israel! 


FORD has announced it will start 
immediate production on approxi- 
mately $4 million worth of trucks 
and busses ordered by the government 
of Israel, covering 1800 vehicles. Pur- 
chase agreement specifies that an 
immediate payment of 40 per cent of 
the total will be made in dollars 
from funds Israel receives from the 
Export-Import Bank, and the com- 
pany will extend credit on the 60 
per cent balance, which will be paid 


MIRRORS of MOTORDOM 


Mich., and 16 buildings at the Toledo 
plant, from the Real Estate Corpo- 
ration, has been ordered by the state 
court in chancery at Wilmington, 
Del. Evidence presented by the com- 
panies showed the foundry and build- 
ings were bought for about $6 mil- 
lion in cash and stock and have been 
in constant use since that time, The 
purchase figure was less than one 
other offer for the foundry stock— 
made by Continental Motors—and 
less than an appraisal and audit of 
the plant buildings in Toledo. 


Studebaker Previews 


STUDEBAKER Corp. in first seven 
months of 1949, has_ repeatedly 
broken all previous daily, weekly and 
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NO CHILD’S PLAY: Judges of the Fisher Body Craftsman’s Guild competi- 
tion recheck the height on one of the many car models sent in by boys from 
all over the nation. NEA photo 











in equal annual installments over 
a three-year period. This is a con- 
siderable departure from the com- 
pany’s usual policy on sales to foreign 
governments. 

Engines and other component parts 
will be manufactured at the Rouge 
Plant, assembled at Edgewater, N. J., 
and loaded at Atlantic Coast ports 
as quickly as shipping space can be 
obtained. 


Action Against Willys Dismissed 


DISMISSAL of action against Willys- 
Overland Motors, Empire Securities 
Inc. and Willys Real Estate Realiza- 
tion Corp., alleging excessive pay- 
ments in 1946 by Willys-Overland 
Motors for purchase of stock of Wil- 
son Foundry & Machine Co., Pontiac, 
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monthly production records. In the 
same period its dealers delivered 
more cars and trucks at retai! than 
in any full year before 1947. This 
information was divulged by H. S. 
Vance, chairman and president of 
the corporation, at a private press 
preview of the company’s 1950 pas- 
senger car models at the’ Palmer 
House, Chicago, Aug. 8. 

The 1950 Studebaker models will 
be shown publicly later this month. 
It will be recalled that the postwar 
Studebaker featured advanced styl- 
ling, and according to Paul Davis, 
general sales manager, the 1950 job 
is @ surprising refinement of this 
basic styling. Indications are that 
prices on the new models will be 
about the same as on present models. 
After first of the year an automatic 
transmission will be available at 


— 


extra cost. This transmission J] 
be probably a Borg-Warner prod ct. 
of the torque-converter type, ensi- 
neered especially for the new Stt 
baker. 


Tucker Operation Costly 


ENGINEERING surveys of the Tuck- 
er Corp. operation in Chicago have 
been made public, indicating it would 
cost better than $71 million to put 
the company in condition to produce 
cars on a commercial scale, would 
require 17-18 months for completion 
and would involve numerous design 
changes in the proposed Tucker ve- 
hicle. Management engineering firm 
of Stevenson, Jordan & Harrison 
made the estimates and submitted re- 
ports to trustees in reorganization 
under bankruptcy proceedings. 

The analysis stated it would re- 
quire $21,653,283 for pre-production 
expense and $49,553,000 of working 
capital to organize production of 300 
cars a day, or 60,000 yearly, esti- 
mated the first car could not be 
produced until the ninth month after 
a start, and would have to carry a 
list price of $3289. 

Engineers also said Tucker’s trans- 
mission, involving a torque converter 
at each wheel, was not practical be- 
cause of excessive power loss, while 
his later idea of an electric control 
plus hydraulic booster is not what 
would be desired in the final design 
They added that the proposed wheel 
suspension needed considerably mor 
research, and body panels would have 
to be redesigned because they were 
too costly and difficult to produce. 
A few other troubles were noted, such 
as tendency of the car to wander 
at high speeds, too costly frame and 
bumpers, poorly arranged muffler and 
exhaust pipe, and too expensive cen- 
ter headlight. They admitted the 
disk-type brakes and 24-volt elec- 
trical system were “feasible if prop- 
erly adapted.” 


Accurate Measuring Device 


A SUPERSENSITIVE instrument 
known as a contact modulated am- 
plifier, which can measure the cool- 
ing rate of steel during quenching 
to determine hardenability, and also 
can determine minute changes in the 
blood’s oxygen content, was de- 
scribed at a New Hampshire research 
conference recently by Joseph F. 
Lash of General Motors Research 
Laboratories. Essentially what the de- 
vice does is to measure direct-cur- 
rent signals as faint as a few hun- 
dredths of a microvolt and at the 
same time is not as sensitive to Vi- 
brations as a galvanometer. The am- 
plifier can be handled virtually like 
a portable radio. 
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STRONGER! CUT FASTER! CLEAR CHIPS BETTER! 


coe | Much Greater Durability and Accuracy! 


















































aa The new C@eeland End Mills are far superior 
fter to any you have ever used! They have been com- ge | 
ry a pletely redesigned to give you strength, speed and accu- rs 
, ; t ; im | 
ie, racy that were never before obtainable! <> Many months i | 
rter ago we set out to design a different and better end mill. ie | 
= | 
= Neither time nor effort was spared in patient develop- Ze | 
nie . | 
vane ment work. We even worked out a new technique for STRONGER \pree | 
vhat testing the cutting qualities and the stamina of end mills. No sharp corners or points where | | 
em hel localization of stresses might Bu 
“ol Users are enthusiastic about the results: Less breakage, S: occur. Minimum amount of metal. 7 | 
oy ‘ . . | 4 be 
ni 4 many more cuts per grind, consistent accuracy . . . with Serene rs | 
lave up to 50% increase in feed. <> For high speed, low cost 
vere operation, use the new C@eeland End Mills on your ae 
uce. ‘< i | 
won next job. Contact our Stockroom nearest you, or p MORE DURABLE iat | 
3 d os BS: New-style clearance supports the 1) | 
nder Telephone your Industrial Supply Distributor </Q\_ tvtting edge: assures against =|“ | 
and ~) “flaking” or “chipping out.” 
and en 
cen- CLEAR CHIPS BETTER . 
the Redesigned flutes are machine 
i a ape a LONGER LIFE | 
rop- ens i Radically new flute shape and fi] 
chip clearing ability reduce wear 
on the cutting edge, thus main- 
GREATER ACCURACY taining consistent accuracy. 
New clearance and accurate ma- 
nent chine polish of flutes result in 
am- closer control of size. CUT FASTER 1 
ool- New flute shape gives maximum 
ing cutting qualities at increased 
aso ® THE CLEVELAND TWIST DRILL CO. a | | 
the 1242 East 49th Street ° Cleveland 14, Ohio fi | 
de- Stockrooms: New York 7 ¢ Detroit 2 * Chicago 6 © Dallas 1 © San Francisco 5 © Los Angeles 1) ti | 
irch E. P. Barrus, Ltd., London W. 3, England 
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Revere Coast Plant 


In full operaion, fabricating 
copper and copper alloy rod 
and tube 


RECENTLY-OPENED Pacific Coast 
Division of Revere Copper & Brass 
Inc. is in full operation fabricating 
copper and copper alloy rod and tube 
for customers in 11 western states. 
Designed to be a self-sustaining part 
of the West Coast economy, it draws 
on the Pacific Northwest refineries 
for virgin copper and _ purchases 
spelter from zinc-producing western 
states. 

Plant, first fabricating unit for cop- 
per and copper alloys to be built pri- 
vately on the Pacific Coast, is an “L”’ 
shaped building 700 ft by 130 ft. It 
was built by Bechtel Corp., Los An- 
geles General offices of Pacific 
Coast Division are attached to the 
plant. Charles J. Paumier is works 
manager. 

Special facilities have been in- 
stalled for handling of copper and 
brass scrap from local manufactur- 
ers. Among production facilities for 
fabricating finished products is an 
Ajax electric furnace that will make 
alloy mixtures on the spot. 

Equipment includes a heavy ton- 
nage hydraulic piercing press for pro- 
viding rod and tube shells. It was 
designed by Schloemann Engineering 
Co. Heating and annealing furnaces 
were built by Dempsey Industrial 
Furnace Co. and Electric Furnace 
Co. They are adapted for either nat- 
ural gas or propane. Boilers were 
supplied by the Steamaster Automat- 
ic Boiler Co., Los Angeles. 

Auxiliary equipment includes a 
crane system utilizing Cleveland 
tramrail units that tie all parts of the 
plant together; pointers by the Lan- 
gelier Mfg. Co., Torrington Co. and 
Frederick M. Conran Machine Co.; 
saws by Espen-Lucas M achine 
Works; conveying equipment by 
Mathews Conveyor Co. and Lampson 
Corp.; and industrial trucks by Clark 
Equipment Co. and Towmotor Corp. 

Revere expects to complete ex- 
pansion work on aluminum facilities 
in its tube plant at Canton, O., this 
month. Primarily a strip rolling mill, 
the Canton plant previously had 
turned out extruded shapes and forg- 
ings. Improvements will cost the 
company about $1.5 million. 


To Install 2 Huge Generators 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC Corp., 
Pittsburgh, will install two of the 
largest steam generators ever built 
by the company at the new Elrama 
Power Station of Duquesne Light 
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Load of tubes over a pickling bath in Revere 
Shown at 
right is Cleveland tramrail system with in- 
dividual or co-ordinated control of each sling 


Pacific Coast Division plant. 


Die head of a triple draw bench, below. De- 
vice overhead is for loading while drawing 


Co., Pittsburgh. Each generator will 
weigh more than 1 million pounds 
and will be 14 ft high and 90 ft 
long. To be completed by early 1952 
and big enough to supply all elec- 
trical needs of a city as large as 
Atlanta, generators will consume 1 
million pounds of steam per hour 
and use 2000 gallons of water each 
minute. 


Abrasive Prices Streamlined 


STREAMLINING of Michigan Abra- 
sive Co.’s abrasive prices has been 
brought about by a single discount 
to make cost figuring and_ resale 
prices easier. The Detroit company 
has stopped pricing by the chain dis- 
count method used widely in the 
abrasive industry. 


Winter Furnace Line Completed 


COMPLETION of manufacturing and 
marketing plans for full production 
of an expanded line of home heating 
equipment has been made by Amer- 
ican Furnace & Foundry Co., Milan, 
Mich. 

New line consists of more than 30 
different sizes and models of oil, gas 
and coal furnaces and winter air con- 


ditioners. All models have been 
either redesigned or improved. 


Reconstruction Completed 


RECONSTRUCTION of the former 
10-acre Remington-Rand plant in 
Johnson City, N. Y., has been com- 
pleted by the Wigton-Abbott Corp., 
for the General Electric company. 
Work on the one-story structure in- 
cluded general redesign and remodel- 
ing, installation of high temperatur« 
rooms, renovation of the electrical 
system and construction of a net- 
work of roadways. 


Machinery Manufacture Renewed 


E. W. BLISS Co. is renewing manu- 
facture of Bliss semiautomatic con- 
tainer-making machinery. It will be 
designed, manufactured and serviced 
from Bliss’ Hastings, Mich., plant. 
Equipment to be offered includes 
Bliss gang slitters, power formers, 
lock seamers, flangers, beaders, dou- 
ble seamers — round and rectangu- 
lar, air and water testers, thread 
rollers and five-gallon can _ equip- 
ment. Bliss had been forced to cur- 
tail operations in the can-making 
machinery field in the past year. 
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Paragraphs on developments of interest and significance 
within the metalworking industry 


American Type Founders, Elizabeth, 
N. J., will be exclusive distributors 
of type designs of Typefoundry Am- 
sterdam Ltd., Amsterdam, Nether- 
lands. Type will be cast on ATF 
podies in the Netherlands. 
pee ces 

American Swiss Co., Toledo, O., has 
sold its automobile stamping and 
lock business to Standard Products 
Co., Cleveland. 


oO 
Strong, Carlisle & Hammond Co., 
Cleveland machinery builder, has 


purchased a 2-story brick building 
from Burke Machine Tool Co., Cleve- 
land, for its subsidiary, Strong Steam 
Specialty Co., Corry, Pa. 

O 
Tamms Silica Co., Chicago, has 
changed its name to Tamms Indus- 
tries Inc. 

0 
Ziegler Steel Service Co., sheet and 
strip specialist of Los Angeles, has 
opened its Oakland Division at 2307 
Union St., Oakland Calif. 

0 
Ferracute Machine Co., Bridgeton, 
N. J.. has appointed C. R. Terry of 
Terry Machinery Co., Cleveland, as 
agent. 

0 
Rockwell Mfg. Co.’s new Power Tool 
Division has made its headquarters 
in Milwaukee. Division will serve as 
selling organization for four other 
Rockwell divisions manufacturing 
various types of power tools: Arcade 
Mfg. Division, Freeport, Ill.; Red 
Star Products Co., Norwalk, O.; Cres- 
cent Machine Division, Leetonia, O., 
and Rockwell Delta Mfg. Division, 
Milwaukee. 

oO 
Milwaukee Chaplet & Mfg. Co., Mil- 
waukee, has been appointed Wiscon- 
sin distributor for Bay State Abra- 
sive Products Co., Westboro, Mass. 

O 
Burrell Corp. is the new name of 
Burrell Technical Supply Co., Pitts- 
burg. Burrell handles laboratory fur- 
naces, testers and instruments. 

Oo 


First American power apparatus to’ 


be installed in Pakistan will be four 
5000-kw hydroelectric generators 
furnished by Westinghouse Electric 
International Co. Generators are for 
a power station to be built at Dargai 
in the northwest frontier province of 
Pakistan. 
oO 

Penn Metal Co. Inc., 


New York, 


August 15, 1949 


manufacturer of expanded metal lath, 
channel iron, corner bead and rib 
lath, has opened sales offices at 8629 
Thackeray St., Dallas. A. A. Good- 
son Jr. is district sales representa- 
tive. Penn Metal now in 80th year of 
business is expanding its plant at 
Parkersburg, W. Va. 

8] 
Sunstrand Machine Tool Co., Rock- 
ford, Ill., has acquired Rockford Mag- 
netic Products Co. and will operate 
it as a subsidiary under the name 
Sundstrand Magnetic Products Co. 
The subsidiary’s line of products in- 
cludes: Standard chucks for grinders, 
shapers, milling machines and lathes, 
lifting magnets, hand separators and 
special holding magnetc. 

oO 
Stanworth Mfg. Co., Lebanon, Ind., 
maker of high speed cutting tools, 
has been purchased by Fred. G. Phil- 
lips and Waiter Susemichel, both of 
Mngineering Metal Products Corp., 
Indianapolis, and J. Edward Mars- 
ton, same city. 

0 
Whitman & Barnes Division, United 
Drill & Tool Corp. has moved to 
10600 Plymouth Rd., Plymouth, Mich. 
The new plant increases the com- 
pany’s work area to more than 250,- 
000 sq ft. 

oO 
Westinghouse plants from Chicago 
to Atlanta and from Boston to St. 
Louis—-13 in all—-were’ given the 
National Safety Council’s Disting- 
uished Service to Safety Award. The 
42,000 employees in these plants 
compiled a record of more than 90 
million man-hours of work with less 
than three lost-time accidents per 
million man-hours. 

ae, a 

Ozalid Division of General Aniline & 
Film Corp. has moved to a modern 
office and warehouse in Los Angeles, 
1001 N. Brea. New facilities allow 
for display of Ozalid printmaking 
machines and dry-process reproduc- 
tion materials. 

O 
L. O. Koven & Brother Inc., manu- 
facturer of boilers, tanks, etc., has 
added a metal spraying shop to its 
plant facilities in Jersey City, N. J. 

0- 
Stoody Co., Whittier, Calif., has 
added two new distributors for its 
line of hard facing alloys: Morris, 
Wheeler & Co., Philadelphia, for 
eastern Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
Delaware and Maryland; and Silver 


Welding Supply Co., Boston, for the 
eastern half of Massachusetts. Stoody 
has published a revised edition of 
the “Stoody Guidebook” covering ap- 
plications of hard facing alloys in 
heavy industry. 
O 

Pittsburgh Lectrodryer Corp., manu- 
facturer of dehumidification equip- 
ment, has appointed two new sales 
agents: Kerr Machinery Co., Detroit, 
for the Detroit area and G. Baillie 


Houliston, Cincinnati for southern 
Ohio. 

ee 
Atlas Imperial Diesel Engine Co., 


Oakland, Calif., has acquired Lorimer 
Diesel Engine Co., Oakland, and will 
take over manufacture and distribu- 
tion of Lorimer engines. 

— 
Permanente Metals Corp.’s sales in 
the current fiscal year, ending next 
May 31, will be about 20 per cent 
larger than in the last fiscal year, 
says Henry J. Kaiser, president. Con- 
solidated net sales totaled $61,593,000 
the past fiscal year. 

—aeD 
Brown Instruments Division of Min- 
neapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. is 
scheduling one 13-week and_ two 
five-week courses to help customers 
to obtain benefits from 
their 
Courses run from Aug. 15 to Dec. 2. 


maximum 
process control equipment. 

oO 
Vacuum Cleaner Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation reports factory sales of 
standard size household vacuum 
cleaners in June totaled 207,354 units 
compared with 222,850 in May—6.9 
per cent less, and a decrease of 19 
per cent from June, 1948. Sales in 
the first half of 1949 totaled 1,463,100 
vacuum cleaners, or 87.6 per cent of 
sales in all of 1941, highest prewar 
sales year. 

0 
Southern States Iron Roofing Co., 
Savannah, Ga., will open two new 
branches to be located in Atlanta and 
Louisville. Two more branches will 


be opened within the next’ three 
months. Atlanta and _ Louisville 
branches will manufacture alumin- 


um and steel roofing and fixtures. 

0 
Fafnir Bearing Co., New Britain, 
Conn., has awarded its annual Elisha 
H. Cooper Memorial Scholarship for 
1949 to Richard E. Vahlstrom, whose 
father has been a company account- 
ant for 26 years. Scholarship is val- 
ued at $1000 a year and 
four years of study at Yale. 

oO 
Reynolds Metals Co., Richmond. Va., 
will open offices Sept. 1 at 661 Geary 
St., San Francisco. Reynolds manu- 
factures lead, zinc, 
composition foil for many industries. 
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ACTIVITY in the metalworking industry has settled 
on at least a temporary plateau with STEEL’s indus- 
trial production index for the week ended Aug. 6 at 
a preliminary 166 per cent of the 1936-1939 average, 
unchanged from the preceding week. In the last five 
weeks there has been only one slight deviation from 
this level. A glance at the accompanying chart shows 
current operations to be below those for the same 
period last year and prospects for a climb to the level 
attained in the last half of 1948 appear slim. 


STEEL—tThe ingot rate advanced half a point over 


the preceding week in the week ended Aug. 6 but was 
12.5 points below the corresponding week last year. 
Operations are expected to show a modest gain in the 
current week. 

AUTOMOBILES—Although passenger car and truck 
assemblies in the week ended Aug. 6 were up about 
6000 units over the preceding week, 144,707 compared 
with 138,727, the pace was behind projected schedules. 
Canadian operations were at reduced levels because 
of vacations in Big Three plants and several U. S. 
plants were handicapped by intense heat. Some idea 
of the production performance of the industry can be 
gained from the fact that during the current week 
the 3 millionth U. S. built passenger car for 1949 
came rolling off an assembly line. 
CONSTRUCTION—Civil engineering construction had 
a big week in the five-day period ended Aug. 4. Con- 
tract volume during the week totaled $239,245,000 to 
set a record for the year and post the second best 
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weekly total in the postwar period. The total was 
81 per cent above the volume for the preceding week 
and 56 per cent above the same week last year. 
TRANSPORTATION—American Trucking Associa- 
tions Inc. reports the volume of freight transported 
by motor carriers in June increased 6.6 per cent over 
May and 0.5 per cent over June, 1948. The carriers 
transported an aggregate of 3,013,691 tons in June, 
compared with 2,826,934 in May and 2,997,286 tons 
in June of last year. Carriers of iron and steel hauled 
about 4 per cent of the total tonnage. Their traffic 
volume increased 15.9 per cent over May and 39.5 
per cent over June, 1948. 

POWER—-Sales of electric energy to customers to- 
taled about 19.9 billion kwhr in May, compared with 
about 19.2 billion in May of last year. Revenues from 
customers were $368.6 million in May, a 7.8 per cent 
gain over the $341.9 million in May, 1948. 
COAL—Bituminous coal stockpiles climbed to a post- 
war high of about 74.2 million tons on July 1, up 1.9 
per cent over a month earlier. Industrial stocks on 
that date totaled about 71.3 million tons, averaging 
66 days supply. 

SALES—Commerce Department reports that manu- 
facturers’ sales in June totaled $16.5 billion or $200 
million above May. Inventory book values declined 
$500 million to $30.4 billion during the month. The 
June increase in sales appeared larger after seasonal 
adjustments since there is normally a drop in sales 
from May to June. 




















+ Bureau of Labor Statistics Index, 1926 — 100, t 1936-1939 100 








NTH YEAR 
BAROMETERS of BUSINESS penioD* WEEK AGO.—«AGO 
,-—— Steel Ingot Output (per cent of capacity); . 81.5 81.0 60.0 94.0 
{ Electric Power Distributed (million kilowatt hours) 5,466 5,518 4,982 5,319 
Bituminous Coal Production (daily av.—1000 tons) ..... 1,225 1,162 227 2,093 
INDUSTRY Petroleum Production (daily av.—1000 bbl) 4,670 4,677 4,668 5,505 
;, Construction Volume (ENR—Unit $1,000,000) $239.2 $131.8 $138.5 $153.6 
Automobile and Truck Output (Ward’s—number units) 144,707 138,727 118,611 108,864 
Nichi * Dates on request. {1949 weekly capacity is 1,843,516 net tons. 1948 weekly capacity was 1,802,476 net tons 
Freight Car Loadings (Unit—1000 cars) ................ 7097 724 595 879 
Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number) . 171 168 153 116 
Money in Circulation (in millions of dollars)t . Pibhed $27,419 $27,333 $27,659 $27,922 
Department Store Sales (changes from like wk. a yr. ago)t -11% 10% 10° T% 
+ Preliminary. t Federal Reserve Board. 
Bank Clearings (Dun & Bradstreet—millions) $12,599 $12,701 $12,535 $13,278 
Federal Gross Debt (billions) ................ $254.2 $253.2 $252.5 $253.4 
Bond Volume, NYSE (millions) ...... $17.1 $13.1 $9.9 $14.4 
Stocks Sales, NYSE (thousands of shares) 5,280 4,617 3,573 3,863 
Loans and Investments (billions)+ . $63.5 $63.3 $62.6 $63.1 
United States Gov’t. Obligations Held (millions) + j $35,590 $35,507 $34,178 $34,870 
+. Member banks, Federal Reserve System. 
STEEL’s Composite Finished Steel Price Average . $91.82 $91.82 $91.82 $93.55 
STEEL’s Nonferrous Metal Compositet 179.1 178.3 168.0 216.9 
All Commoditiest SES SAMIR Teas <6 4 atte 4 a ORE RG Os 152.6 152.8 152.7 169.3 
Metals and Metal Products+ 167.9 167.9 165.6 169.8 
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Men of Industry 








CHARLES E. STUTENROTH 


Charles E. Stutenroth has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Fabricating 
Division, Armco Steel Corp., Middle- 
town, O., succeeding J. R. Freeze 
who asked to be relieved of his re- 
sponsibilities because of ill health. 
Mr. Freeze will continue with Armco 
as consultant on fabricating prob- 
lems. Mr. Stutenroth, who joined 
the company in 1927, has held a num- 
ber of executive positions in the Fa- 
bricating Division with his latest po- 
sition being assistant manager of the 
division. 
0 
L. B. Dobbins has been appointed su- 
pervisor of plant engineering, Air Re- 
duction Sales Co., New York. He 
will administer plant engineering mat- 
ters not assigned to general engi- 
neering supervision and will act as 
liaison between Airco’s operating and 
research and engineering depart- 
ments on problems of a technical and 
engineering nature. Mr. Dobbins will 
be succeeded as superintendent of 
the Johnstown, Pa., tonnage oxygen 
plant by J. C. White, former superin- 
tendent of the Gloucester, N. J., plant. 
oO 

Carl D. Smith has joined R. G. Le- 
Tourneau Inc., Peoria, Ill., as special 
representative of the sales division. 
He had been associated with Fire- 
stone Tire & Ruber Co. for many 
years, working on development and 
use of large rubber tires on high 
speed earthmoving and construction 
equipment. 


Oo 


Gilbert W. Chapman has been elec- 
ted president of Yale & Towne Mfg. 
Co., New York. He succeeds Calvert 
Carey who resigned because of 
poor health. Mr. Chapman became 
vice president in charge of finance 


' 
$2 


for Yale & Towne in June, 1948, af- 
ter serving as president of American 
Water Works Co. 

—O 
J. H. Reitz, formerly assistant man- 
ager of Republic Steel Corp.’s north- 
ern coal mine district, has been ap- 
pointed manager of the district fol- 
lowing resignation of James L. Ham- 
ilton. In his new capacity he will be 
in charge of coal mining operations 
at ten Republic mines in western 
Pennsylvania, West Virginia and Ken- 
tucky, with headquarters in Union- 
town, Pa. 

oO 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, 
announces appointment of C. Stuart 
Haagensen as assistant manager of 
the labor relations department and 
secretary of the negotiating commit- 
tee. Mr. Haagensen has served in 
the firm’s labor relations division 
since 1939. In the same department 
Herbert J. Rass has been named em- 
ployment manager for the company’s 
West Allis Works. In the commercial 
research department, J. F. Fitzsim- 
mons has been named manager suc- 
ceeding J. R. Reed who has resigned 
to establish his own business. 
cee 
Henry R. Hansen has been appoint- 
ed sales representative in Colorado, 
Montana, Wyoming, Utah, New 
Mexico and part of Nebraska by 
Bliss & Laughlin Inc., Harvey, IIl. 
He succeeds the late W. C. Judy. 
Formerly employed by M. L. Foss 
Inc., Mr. Hansen will make his head- 
quarters in Denver. 
O 

Randall R. Burden will head the 
Truck Body Division, Artisan Metal 
Works Co., Cleveland. As sales direc- 
tor for the new division Mr. Burden 





RANDALL R. BURDEN 





JAMES T. FOX 


will be in charge of engineering and 
development work for the activity 
and will be responsible for getting 
it into production by Sept. 1. In 
his years of experience in the truck 
field are included more than 11 years 
of association with Artisan. 
ie: 
James T. Fox, acting manager of the 
Missouri-Illinois plant of Koppers Co. 
Inc., Granite City, Ill., has been 
named manager. He succeeds My- 
ron T. Herreid, newly elected vice 
president and general manager of the 
company’s Gas & Coke Division. Mr. 
Fox joined Koppers in 1941 as super- 
intendent of blast furnaces at _ the 
Granite City plant and in 1948 was 
made works manager. Before join- 
ing Koppers, he worked for Delta 
Chemical & Iron Co. and Interlake 
Iron Corp. Other appointments in 
the division include: Harold F. Eb- 
ken, former procurement manager 
for the Missouri-Illinois plant, has 
been named personnel manager for 
the division; M. W. Gaylord, former- 
ly plant engineer for the division's 
St. Paul plant, has been appointed 
production manager; and J. E. 
Spears, division control manager, will 
continue in his present capacity. 
es 


Election of Herman D, Carus as pres- 
ident and treasurer has been an- 
nounced by Matthiessen & Hegeler 
Zinc Co., La Salle, II. 
re) 

Hugo T. Wilder has been made man- 
ager of the marketing division of 
Aluminum Co. of America’s sales de 
partment. He has been with Alcoa 
since 1919 when he joined the com 
pany’s New York sales office. I 
1944 Mr. Wilder was made manage! 
for the company’s pig and ingot sale 
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NORMAN M. STED 


and in 1946 assumed additional duties 
of warehouse manager. In his pres- 
ent position Mr. Wilder will continue 
to work out of the firm’s main office 
in Pittsburgh. 


0 
7 


Promotions in the sales department 
of American Steel & Wire Co., Cleve- 
land, U. S. Steel Corp., subsidiary, 
are: Norman M. Sted to the post of 
manager of the manufacturers prod- 
ucts sales division at the company’s 
headquarters, Maxwell D. V. Millard 
to manager of the Detroit district 
sales office and Edward A. Murray 
to manager of the Chicago district 
sales office. Other appointments and 
titles of the new positions held are: 
Robert M. Page, manager, Worcester, 
Mass., sales, succeeding F. Kenneth 
Sawyer, retired; Paul Ketring, direc- 
tor of cold-rolled strip sales; Harry 
F. McAnerney, assistant manager, 
manufacturers products sales; James 
R. Mohr, assistant manager, Detroit 
district sales; Fred L. Nonenmacher, 
manager of manufacturers products 
sales in Chicago; and Frank T. 
Clarke, manager of manufacturers 
products sales in New York. 


_ —O- - 


Chemicals Division, Marathon Corp., 
Rothschild, Wis., announces appoint- 
ment of Frank C. Morman to head 
advertising and sales promotional ac- 
tivities for the division. 


0 


Announcement of four major appoint- 
ments in Highand Park, Mich., op- 
erations has.“been made by Ford 
Motor Co., Dearborn, Mich. Edgar F. 
Wait has been named assistant plant 
manager; C. F. Hancock, resident 
controller; Clifford E. Bernard, gen- 
eral superintendent, trim, paint and 
artificial leather manufacturing; and 
Clarence W. Brown, manager of 
works standards. Mr. Wait, formerly 
with Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., 
came to Ford in 1936 to organize 


84 


and build a tire plant. He remained 
in charge of tire manufacturing until 
1942, when the government pur- 
chased the plant. He then became a 
general superintendent and in 1945 
was appointed director of manu- 
facturing services. 

eee 
Appointment of Paul Chandler as 
assistant engineer of tests is an- 
nounced by Lukens Steel Co., Coates- 
ville, Pa. Mr. Chandler joined Lukens 
in 1947 as an industrial engineer 
after association in a similar cap- 
acity at Homestead Works of Car- 
negie-Illinois Steel Corp. in Mun- 
hall, Pa. 

Oo— 

Howard Davies has been assigned to 
the Syracuse, N. Y., district sales 
office by Warner & Swasey Co., 
Cleveland. Mr. Davies joined the firm 
in 1927 and has been connected with 
the sales engineering department 
since 1939. 

or eee 
H. L. Bradbury has been appointed 
to the newly created position of man- 
ager of railway sales for Elastic 
Stop Nut Corp. of America, Union, 
N. J. He joined the firm’s production 
department in 1941 after more than 
15 years’ association with U. S. 
Leather Co. and was transferred to 
the sales staff in 1943. 

pe ae 
Ceilcote Co., Cleveland, announces ap- 
pointment of W. A. Severance as 
chief chemist in charge of research 
and development, product control and 
special customer problems in the 
field of corrosion proofing. Mr. Sev- 
erance was formerly with Parker 
Appliance Co. 

er ee 


John Kenney has been promoted to 
public relations manager of the Chi- 
cago works, International Harvester 
Co., Chicago. His position as pub- 
lic relations manager of the Milwau- 
kee works will be filled by Roger 
Marxsen. 
alae 
William Van C. Brandt, formerly 
manager of railway and motive 
power sales for Electric Storage 
Battery Co., Philadelphia, has as- 
sumed the post of managing direc- 
tor of Electric Industrial Truck 
Association, Long Island City, N. Y. 
He succeeds C. F. Kells who left 
EITA to join a publishing firm. 
M. W. Heinritz, vice president of 
Gould Storage Battery Corp., Tren- 
ton, N. J., succeeds Mr. Brandt as 
vice president of EITA. 
sie. 


Stuart D. Goulding has been named 
to head the newly established depart- 
ment of public relations at Youngs- 


town Sheet & Tube Co., Youngstown, 
Mr. Goulding was formerly asso:i- 
ated with Rheem Mfg. Co., New 
York, as public relations manager. 
—_——>— 
Matthew J. Delehaunty has b: 
named district sales manager for 
the Pittsburgh branch, United States 
Rubber Co., New York. He  su- 
ceeds J. W. Greenwalt who has re- 
tired. A veteran of 27 years of servy- 
ice with the company, Mr. Delehaun- 
ty will direct Pittsburgh district 
sales of products manufactured by 
the company’s Mechanical Goods Di- 
vision. 
—_— O- — 

Appointment of Edward Hurlburt as 
manager of consumer advertising 
and Walter E. Schutz as manager of 
industrial advertising has been an- 
nounced by Power Tool Division, 
Rockwell Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh. Ap- 
pointment of Fran Hopp as assistant 
manager of industrial advertising 


“was announced at the same time. 


All will make their headquarters in 
Milwaukee. 


—C— 


R. E. Williams, director of produc- 
tion planning, Columbia Steel Co., 
U. S. Steel Corp. subsidiary, San 
Francisco, has been appointed assist- 
ant to the vice president in charge 
of sales. R. O. Hails succeeds him as 
director of production planning. Mr. 
Williams joined the sales department 
of Columbia Steel in 1935 and became 
director of production planning in 
1944. Mr. Hails joined the company 
in 1937 in sales and upon his return 
from five years of military service 
in 1945 was named assistant director 
of production planning. 
Ea cae 

Appointment of Lawrence C. Whit- 
sit as quality engineer of the Kelvin- 
ator Division has been announced by 
Nash-Kelvinator Corp., Detroit. He 
will co-ordinate the product quality 
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EMPIRE 


HOW LOMBARD"“PACKAGED ENGINEERING” 
WILL SOLVE YOUR TOUGHEST PROBLEMS, 
HELP YOU EARN GREATER PROFITS 


. LOMBARD RESEARCH... It’s the first order of the day at 


Lombard where we are primarily designers and builders 
of special equipment engineered to solve specific industrial 
problems. 


. LOMBARD ENGINEERING... \t’s geared to whatever is the 


job to be done. Whether it’s a mechanical punch or form- 
ing press...a hydraulic extrusion press or complete hydraulic 
or intensifier system...complete plant design including 
construction and installation of industrial buildings and 
machinery, Lombard “Packaged Engineering” embraces 
the entire responsibility. 


. LOMBARD FIELD SERVICE...After we have designed, built 


and shipped your particular equipment, Lombard engineers 
supervise every phase of installation; remain on the job un- 
til the equipment is in complete and satisfactory operation. 


. LOMBARD PERFORMANCE... It’s reflected in the profit 


statements of Lombard clients who insist upon equipment 
that always does its job faster, better, at lower cost and 
with greater operating profits. 


ALWAYS LOOK TO LOMBARD FOR THE 
MOST MODERN, PRACTICAL AND ECO- 
NOMICAL SOLUTION TO YOUR INDUSTRIAL 
ENGINEERING PROBLEMS 


Pictured here is the 
LOMBARD 4-Column 
Hydraulic Extrusion @ 
Press. It is simple, 
rugged, and operates 


at low cost. 


LOMBARD CORPORATION 


Engineers and Designers 


BUILDING 


YOUNGSTOWN 3. OHIO 


Equipment Manufactured by United Engineering and Foundry Co., 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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E. V. RIPPINGILLE JR. 


activities of the manufacturing, en- 
gineering and service departments of 
the division at plants in Detroit and 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
0 

E. V. Rippingille Jr. has been select- 
ed to be president and general man- 
ager of General Motors Diesel Ltd., 
new subsidiary of General Motors 
Corp., Detroit. Mr. Rippingille was 
manager of Plant No. 2 of GM’s 
Electro-Motive Division, near Chicago, 
until Aug. 1. He had been with the 
Electro-Motive Division since 1937, 
previously being associated with 
Cleveland Diesel Engine Division of 
General Motors. 


Charles A. Kral, recently named 
general manager of the steel division, 
Newport Steel Corp., resigned to join 
Granite City Steel Co., Granite City, 
Ill. He was also formerly assistant 
general superintendent of Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corp. at Aliquippa, 
Pa. 
0 


L. E. Tollefson, assistant secretary of 
Douglas Aircraft Co., Santa Monica, 
Calif., for the last two years, has 
been promoted to the position of secre- 
tary of the company. He _ succeeds 
T. C. MeMahon, who has reached 
the retirement age. Mr. Tollefson 
went to Douglas from Caterpillar 
Tractor Co. in 1942 and was named 
manager of contract requirements in 
1948. He will continue in that posi- 
tion in addition to his new duties as 
secretary for the company. 


oO 


John S. Seltzer, for the past year 
manager of customer service and pro- 
duction control, Jack & Heintz Pre- 
cision Industries Ine., Cleveland, has 
been appointed manager of purchases 
and production control. Prior to join- 
ing Jack & Heintz in 1948, Mr. Selt- 
zer was associated with Lighting Di- 
vision, Westinghouse Electric Corp. 


86 


and later Coil Engineering & Mfg. 
Co., Roanoke, Ind. 
en oer 

J. J. Doyle has been appointed man- 
ager of electronic tube sales for the 
Lamp Division,” Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Corp., Bloomfield, N. J. He suc- 
ceeds Adolph Frankel, who was re- 
cently named manager of the north- 
western district of the Westinghouse 
Lamp Division. Mr. Doyle joined 
Westinghouse in 1926 and has held 
a number of sales positions in the 
Lamp Division, most recent being 
manager of electronic tube sales to 
distributors. 

0 
M. G. Holmes has been elected treas- 
urer, Chicago Malleable Castings Co., 
Chicago, and its affiliated company, 
Allied Steel Castings Co., Harvey, 
Ill. He was formerly comptroller, 
United States Gypsum Co., Chicago. 

0 


Leo J. Pantas has been appointed 
works manager of Yale & Towne 
Mfg. Co.’s Specialities Division plant 
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LEO J. PANTAS 





in Salem, Va. Mr. Pantas, who prior 
to his appointment served for three 
years as manager of the company’s 
Buffalo plant, was assigned to his 
new post following resignation of 
Mark A. Miller as general manager. 
Mr. Miller has become sales repre- 
sentative of the Stamford Division 
in Virginia, West Virginia and Ken- 
tucky. 
pple 
A. E. Bottenfield has been elected 
vice president in charge of merchan- 
dise sales, Whiting Corp., Harvey, III. 
All other officers and directors of 
the firm have been re-elected for 
another year. 
0 

A. P. Monroe Jr. has been appointed 
manager of American Type Founders 
Sales Corp.’s new Pacific district of- 
fice in San Francisco. He will handle 
the sale of all web-fed printing equip- 


ment manufactured by Ame) cap 
Type Founder’s Webendorfer Div) sioy 
plant. 

ies 
Robert J. Robillard has been na:)\e¢ 
chief of advanced styling for Kaiser. 
Frazer Corp., Willow Run, Mich. ; 
had been associated with Aro Equip. 
ment Corp., Bryan, O., where h 
served as chief designer of automo. 
tive equipment. 

~--O-—- 
Cribben & Sexton Co., Chicago, an. 
nounces appointment of A. T. Carroy 
as Midwest sales division manage 
J. T. Schellenberg, who formerly hel 
this position, has been transferred t 
the control division as central division 
sales manager. Mr. Carrow will 
make his headquarters in Omaha 
Neb., and Mr. Schellenberg will con- 
tinue at the Chicago office. 

shige 
J. W. Thomson has retired after 32 
years of service as safety engineer at 
the San Francisco yard, Shipbuild- 
ing Division, Bethlehem Steel Co. 
Mr. Thomson’s overall service with 
Bethlehem totals 43 years. 

cee 
Harold L. Gruehn has been appointed 
midwest region dealer supervisor for 
the General Machinery Division, Allis- 
Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, 

o- 

John Soelch has been appointed di- 
rector of purchases for Studebaker 
Corp., South Bend, Ind. He succeeds 
C. N. Rhoutsong who is now on an 
indefinite leave of absence after hav- 
ing resigned because of ill health. Mr. 
Soelch started with Studebaker in 
1924 as a clerk in the storeroom and 
his latest position prior to the new 
appointment was assistant to the 
director of purchases. 

siesta 
Wagner Electric Corp., St. Louis, 
announces appointment of R. E. Bry. 
ant as manager of its automotive 
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GLENN H. ALBERGA 
Appointed plant manager, Laminated Shim Co., 


Glennbrook, Conn. Noted in STEEL, Aug. 8 
issue, p.60 


and electrical branch at Buffalo. 
Mr. Bryant jointed Wagner before 
the war as a student engineer and 
after several years in the armed 
forces rejoined the company at its 
plant. Prior to the present appoint- 
ment he was attached to the firm’s 
Pittsburgh office as a salesman. 
O 
General Electric Co., construction de- 
partment, Bridgeport, Conn., has 
named Harold W. Parrott as operat- 
ing manager of its southeastern dis- 
trict warehouse in Charlotte, N. C. 
--—O---- 

Orrin G. Meyers, formerly chief en- 
gineer, has been appointed sales 
manager of Hunter Spring Co., Lans- 





PAUL S. KILLIAN 


Appointed vice president in charge of pur- 
chasing, Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 
Noted in STEEL, Aug. 8 issue, p. 61 


dale, Pa. He William J. 
Trendler who has resigned. Mr. 
Meyers joined Hunter in 1937. 


succeeds 


0 


R. D. Jablonsky has been named dis- 
trict manager at the St. Charles, Mo., 
plant of American Car & Foundry 
Co., succeeding the late W. C, Roed- 
erer. Mr. Jablonsky joined ACF in 
1946 as a welding engineer at the 
St. Charles plant. He was appointed 
general superintendent in May, 1948. 
O 
Appointment of Semon E. Knudsen 
as director of the process and devel- 
opment section of the facilities and 
processes staff has been announced 
by General Motors Corp., Detroit. He 





WILLIAM G. FINDLAY 
Named manager, work order division, Joseph 


T. Ryerson & Son Inc., Chicago. Noted in 


STEEL, Aug. 8 issue p. 56 


succeeds Harold T. Johnson who has 
been transferred to Overseas Opera- 
tions Division. Mr. Knudsen, who 
joined GM in 1939, held a number 
of executive production positions at 
Pontiac and was assistant general 
master mechanic prior to being trans- 
ferred to his new central office as- 
signment. His headquarters will be 
at Cadillac Motor Division. 


0 


John G. Caley has been appointed 
district manager of Mack Truck Co.'s 
Birmingham direct factory branch. 
In assuming his new duties Mr. Caley 
relinquishes those of manager of the 
national accounts department for 
Mack’s Southern Division. 





OBITUARIES... 


Wiliam F. Slomer, 71, former gen- 
eral sales manager of Fellows Gear 
Shaper Co., Springfield, Vt., died Aug. 
{ at his summer home in Henderson- 
ville, N. C. For many years he made 
his headquarters at the company’s 
sales office in Detroit. Mr. Slomer 
retired in 1938 because of ill health. 

aes 
Warren J. Lynch, a former director 
and vice president of American Steel 
Foundries, Chicago, died Aug. 4 at 
his home in Bronxville, N. Y. 

Pa ae 
Harry F. Harper, 68, retired presi- 
ient of Motor Wheel Corp., Detroit, 
died Aug. 8 in a Lansing, Mich., 
hospital after a year’s illness. He 
helped to organize Motor Wheel in 
1920 and retired as president and 
general manager in 1946. 

-_ Oo-—- 
Percy A. E. Armstrong, 66, a leader 
in development of stainless steel al- 
loys and formerly an executive of 
Ludlum Steel Co., Watervliet, N. Y., 


August 15, 1949 


died Aug. 7 at his home in Westport, 
Conn., after a long illness. He was 
holder of more than 100 patents, 
mostiy on steel alloys, and devised 
the process for making silver-chrome 
steel, a heat resistant alloy, which 
was widely used for internal combus- 
tion engine valves. He was born in 
England and came to the United 
States 30 years ago. 

aces 


Jacob Stern, 51, executive vice presi- 


dent, Outboard, Marine & Mfg. Co., 


Milwaukee, since 1936, died Aug. 6 
following a long illness. He was a 
former general manager of Elto Out- 
board Motor Co. When Outboard 
Motors Corp. was formed in 1929 as 
a merger of Elto and Evinrude Mo- 
tors, Mr. Stern became general man- 
ager and executive vice president. He 
retained these posts when the cor- 
poration merged with the Johnson 
Motor Co., Waukegan, Il!., to form 
the present company. 
O 


Max Spitzer, 66, founder of the Elec- 
trochemical Construction Co., New 


York, died Aug. 7. A native of 
Czechoslovakia and with extensive ex- 
perience in the European chemical in- 
dustry, he founded the company in 
1941 upon coming to the United 
States. 

O 
William Lloyd, 82, designer of coal 
stokers and a consultant on stoker 
engineering for Combustion Engineer- 
ing-Superheater Inc., New York, died 
Aug. 7. In 1914 he organized the 
Coxe Traveling Grate Co. which was 
purchased three years later by Com- 
bustion Engineering. 

eee 

R. Dale Benson Jr., 72, former ex- 
ecutive of New York Shipbuiding 
Corp., Camden, N. J., died Aug. 3 in 
Philadelphia. 

oO 
J. Frank Rogers, consulting engineer 
for Wellman Engineering Co., Cleve- 
land, died Aug. 8. 

oO 
Ralph V. Wheeler, 42, cost account- 
ant at American Brass Co., Kenosha, 
Wis., died Aug. 5. 
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ANOTHER SERVICE STORY 











QUICK, SMOOTH FINISH for brass and bronze castings with this inexpensive 
bench backstand grinding unit. Tri-M-ite Cloth Belts backed with a ‘‘K”’ 
Contact Wheel have speeded metal finishing over three times as fast as 


previous equipment. 


OILGEAR 35 HP TWO-WAY VARIABLE DELIVERY PUMP—typical of the products 
being turned out faster with the help of belt grinding. 


Belt grinder pays for itself in one month! 


month is unusual, but we can point out hundreds of users 


When a 3M Methods Engineer suggested a bench back- 
throughout the country who have cut grinding and finish- 


stand grinder for grinding and finishing brass, bronze and 












grep wp PRODUCTION 


steel castings, steel plates and bar stock at The Oilgear 
Company, Milwaukee; he may have used the familiar 
phrase, “‘It’ll pay for itself.” 

This large user of steel plates, bar stock, forgings and 
castings gave our Engineer a chance to prove this state- 
ment ...and the equipment saved its original cost during 
its FIRST month of operation. 


Recapturing the cost of a unit of plant equipment in one 


Please send a 3M Methods Engineer to call on me. 


8-849 


Na me. 


eS 


G5 | Please send me a copy of your booklet “Step Up Production’’. 


ing costs and stepped-up production three to four times 
over previous methods. 

If you grind or finish metals, plastics, wood or glass, flat 
or contoured surfaces, you'll want more information on 
this production line cost-cutter—Belt Grinding. The 
coupon below will bring you an informative booklet and, 
if you like, the services of a 3M Methods Engineer to help 
analyze your operations. No obligation, of course. 


Made in U.S.A. byM INNESOTA MINING & AA FG. CO., St. Paul 6, Minn. 
Also makers of ‘‘Scotch’’ pressure-sensitive tapes, 
“*‘Underseal’’, ‘‘Scotchlite’’, ‘‘3M’’ Adhesives. 
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ABRASIVE. 


General Export: DUREX ABRASIVES CORP., New Rochelle, N. Y. In Canada: CANADIAN DUREX ABRASIVES LTD., Brantford, Ontario 
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SIMPLIFIES ENAMEL TESTING— Plastic-replica technique 


of evaluating enamels developed at National Bureau of 
Standards, Washington, is reported to be an effective method 
of detecting surface defects as they occur in finishing opera- 
tions. Method is based on the measurement of the haze of 
an ethyl cellulose replica of the enamel surface that reveals 
details seen only with difficulty in the original surface. By 
using the method, an investigator may follow the progressive 
breakdown of an enamel surface by making a series of repli- 
cas during a test or service period. 


TREATS 18-FOOT RADIATORS— Equipment installed re- 


cently to facilitate transformer production in the Pittsburgh 
Works of Allis-Chalmers includes a bonderizing system cap- 
able of surface treating fin-type radiators up to 18 feet long. 
The system subjects each radiator to a timed dip action in 
successive troughs of cleaner, hot water rinse, bonderizing 
solution, cold water rinse and fixing bath. Solution tempera- 
tures, except for the fourth dip, are controlled between 170 
and 200° F depending upon the operation. 


“CUSTOM” PRESSES AT STANDARD PRICES— Press 
buyers will have an opportunity to purchase “tailor-made” 
units that fit individual requirements close to those prices 
quoted for “standard” equipment under the latest policy 
outlined by W. C. Denison Jr., president, Denison Engineer- 
ing Co., Columbus. Unique plan is possible because all basic 
units manufactured by the company are designed to accom- 
modate an unusually wide variety of standard interchangeable 
accessories and other special use components. The added 
selectivity to buyers is provided without sacrifice of operat- 
ing or control advantages it is pointed out, regardless of 
combinations of frame size, ram stroke, etc., chosen. 


PROMOTES ‘‘TEAM’”’ TYPE RESEARCH— Johns - Manville 
research facilities, dedicated recently at Manville, N. J., are 
afar cry from the experimental equipment—a clothes wringer 
and a tea kettle— on which H. W. Johns, one of the founders, 
produced asbestos roofing. Housed in four buildings, the 
center embodies a completely new concept of industrial lab- 
oratory design and construction. It includes labs with relo- 
catable walls and built-in services that make them as flex- 
ible as movie sets, and product development areas that in- 
clude as many as 10 pilot plants under one roof in close 
proximity to locations associated with their products. Ar- 
rangement permits close co-operation of scientist-technician 
“teams” from idea to commercial production. 


NO TRUE STEEL TEMPERATURES— Among other  con- 
clusions, data obtained from a study of the design and per- 
formance of modern large rotary furnaces—sponsored re- 
cently by National Tube Co., Timkén Roller Bearing Co. 
and Babcock & Wilcox Tube Co.—indicated that the true 
temperature of heated steel must be assumed as an approxi- 
mation. To date, there are no applicable instruments to fur- 
nish true steel temperatures. According to the report, all 
optical readings vary with furnace conditions and kind of 
surface on the heated steel. Temperature measurements at 
the center of a drilled piece by thermocouple are believed to 
be the only true readings taken. The method, however, can- 
not be applied to production. 


News Summary—p. 59 Market Summary-——p. 143 
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EXPERIENCE ESSENTIAL — Al- 
though metal spinning eliminates 
need for expensive dies and presses, 
and is an economic operation even 
when involving work in small lots, 
it still requires plenty of experience 
and judgment on part of supervisory 
personnel. According to Craft Metal 
Spinning Co., Chicago, number and 
sequence of operations to produce a 
finished part depend on the shape 
and area of surface to be spun. In 
the operation, just as in rolling, the 
metal is subjected to considerable re- 
duction in thickness. In case of a 
half sphere spun from stainless, the 
reduction may amount to as much 
as 331/3 per cent. Therefore, to 
work out details of a new spinning 
job, the supervisory engineer must 
specify the gage of the metal and 
blank size which will result in the 
required thickness in the _ finished 
part, and its completion without ex- 
cess metal. (p. 90) 


NIPS COST CORNERS—Fact that 
cost of an average farm tractor to- 
day, compared with 1938 costs, is only 
little more than 20 per cent higher 
is attributed to resistance welding as 
a production ‘tool’. Numerous farm 
equipment manufacturers employing 
this method of welding found that 
simpler stampings or forgings could 
be used to make up complex parts, 
unnecessary weight could be elimi- 
nated and relatively little operator 
skill was required in processing com- 


ponents faster. At International 
Harvester’s Milwaukee plant, for 
example, a change to a 2-piece as- 


sembly resulted in an annual saving 
of more than $28,000 in materials and 
direct labor alone. (p. 97) 


“TOWER TREATMENT” —A high 
frequency inductive field created by 
coils inside a 20-foot tower is em- 
ployed during tin coating operations 
to condition the coated strip for sub- 
sequent handling and _ fabrication 
without marring. When emerging 
from the plater, it is revealed, the 
tin coating has a matte finish. In 
this state, it is soft and very sus- 
ceptible to marring by mechanical 
handling. This condition is corrected 
by the “tower treatment” which re- 
flows the coating by heat generated 
in the strip as it comes down past a 
series of rectangular coils. Follow- 
ing water quench at the bottom of 


tower, coating is lustrous and has 
higher corrosion resistance. (p. 114) 
89 
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Old art of making sheet metal disks into hollow shapes has been developed 

into an effective, low-cost process for fabricating limited quantities of stain- 

less steel parts such as tank bottoms, half spheres, bowls, strainers, cov- 
ers for bottling machines, steam jacket kettles 


F THE numerous processes for fabricating 

sheet metals into finished shapes, one of the 

rapidly growing but least well known is that 
of spinning. By definition, spinning is the procedure 
of making sheet metal disks into hollow shapes by 
pressing a tool against a rotating form or spinning 
chuck. As a general rule, metal is spun when required 
quantities of an article are small, or, in other words, 
when the cost by other methods of fabrication would 
be prohibitive. High rates of production are not ex- 
pected; nevertheless, since the initial outlay for spin- 
ning equipment and maintenance of tools is relatively 
small the process proves economical even for small 
lots. 

Some 12 years ago, Craft Mfg. Co., Chicago, en- 
tered the field of metal spinning as an adjunct to 
its established business as a producer of deep draw- 
ings. The new department, as well as the old, grew 
steadily, requiring periodic expansions in floor space 
and facilities, finally reaching the point where the 
company found it desirable to effect a separation 
between its spinning and drawing operations. Con- 
sequently, in May, 1947, the spinning division was 
reconstituted as the Craft Metal Spinning Co., and 
moved to Dundee, IIl., where property affording ap- 


Fig. 1 


proximately 10,000 square feet of space was acquired. 

The company spins all types of metals and in any 
gages but makes a specialty of those which from the 
point of view of workability are difficult, for ex- 
ample, stainless steel. Facilities accommodate produc- 
tion of spinnings from thimble size to 84 inches in 
diameter, but bulk of output falls in the range of 
10 to 72 inches diameter. Metal thickness ranges up 
to 3/16-inch. Typical of spun parts made in the plant 
are tank bottoms, half spheres, bowls for the food 
and dairy industries, steam jacket kettles, strainers, 
covers for bottling machines, parts for air condi- 
tioning units, housing trim rings and the like. 

An Old Art—Metal spinning is an old art which 
has been developed over the years into an essential 
process for fabricating metal. It eliminates the need 
for expensive dies and presses, and because the fin- 
ished product is shaped from a single piece of mate- 
rial frequently replaces the welding together of sev- 
eral formed sections. In its extensive experience, Craft 
Metal Spinning Co. has pioneered the fabrication of 
stainless steel to the point where any object of round 
contour can be spun. 

Basic equipment for metal spinning is a lathe with 
a drive on the headstock capable of speed varia- 


These two large lathes handle spinnings up to 72 inches diameter. 


A wood chuck is being turned on the lathe at the right. Leaning agaist 


the lathe is a large 


Fig. 2 


metal follow block which is used to hold a sheet disk 
against a chuck during spinning 


Battery of five small spinning lathes. Work up to 24 inches dia- 


meter is done here 
precision spinning up to 24 inches diameter is per- 


are shown in the background 


Fig. 3—Light-gage 
formed on these two individually-powered lathes. Storage racks for chucks 


Fig. 4 


Workman here is performing final operation in spinning a large 


disked and flanged head. Spinning is held against chuck by a large metal 


By E. F. ROSS 
Chicago Engineering Editor, STEEL 
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controlled furnace 


follow block 


Fig. 5—Spinnings are annealed as required in this gas-fired temperature 





capable of maintaining 2500° F. Note transfer car 
which facilitates work handling 91 
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tions ranging from 1200 to 2400 rpm. The lower 
speeds are used for thick and large sections w. er. 
heavy pressures are required and the higher speeds fo, 
thin and small sections. Spinning chucks, or the fo: ms 
on which the metal is spun, are most commonly mid 
of wood, although they may also be made of «asi 
iron or steel. Metal chucks are employed wher 
it is necessary to work to close tolerances, wher 
finish on the spinning is an important factor, or 
where production runs are large. Sometimes those 
metal chucks are chrome plated to provide an x. 
tremely smooth planished surface. 

Specially-Shaped Tools — Specially-shaped tools, 
known as spinning rolls or form rolls and of either 
round nose or roller type, are pressed against the ro- 
tating sheet metal to make it conform to the contour 
of the spinning chuck. These tools, mounted on long 
handles pivoted on the compound rest of the lathe, 
are usually made from high carbon steel, and some- 
times are chrome plated to improve smoothness of 
surface and wear. 

When the spinning chucks, or forms, are of wood, 
Craft purchases rough wood blocks built up from 
glued 13/16-inch layers of hard wood. These blocks 
are mounted on the face plate of the spinning lath 
and are turned to finished size and contour by stand- 
ard woodworking procedure. The workmanship which 
goes into these wood forms is very important because 
considerable pressure is brought against them as 
metal is spun to desired shape. 

Metal for spinning is received at the Craft plant 
by truck, is unloaded by monorail crane and placed 
in storage. As required for production, the sheets are 
removed from stock and sent to the shear department, 
where they are first squared and then circled. The 
circled blanks are transported to spinning lathes. 

The blank 1s mounted against the spinning chuck 
of the lathe either by a center hole in the blank or 
by follow block, or hardwood pad, supported in the 
lathe tail spindle. The spinning tools mounted on the 
compound rest are moved manually into and against 
the metal section to be spun with just sufficient 
pressure to deform the sheet into and against the 
form. Various spinning operations are shown in Figs 
1 to 4, inclusive. 

Lubricants are used during spinning as required. 
These may be lard oil, heavy body grease, soap, bees- 
wax or paraffin, depending upon the preference of 
the operator, speed and pressure employed. In spin- 
ning stainless steel, heavy body grease or soap must 
be employed, keeping the surface well covered to 
prevent scoring or abrading. 

Sequence of Operations—Number and sequence of 
operations to produce a finished part depends upon 
the shape and area of the (Please turn to Page 112) 


Fig. 6—Spinnings are pickled in this carbon block 
lined pickling tank, 84 inches square and 30 inches 
deep 
Fig. 7—Smaller spinnings are polished in this de- 
partment. Shown are two lathes equipped with 
abrasive belts and backstands. Dust is removed by 
collector 
Fig. 8—Large spinnings are polished on this turn- 
table type machine through use of a suspended belt 
grinder or flexible shaft unit. Turntable has tipping 
arrangement 
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NEW MATERIALS IN MACHINE TOOLS: Several 
weeks ago I mentioned possibilities for sale of modern 
machine tools to those who machine materials other 
than metal. During a recent visit to machine tool 
plants in Cincinnati, I was still further convinced of 
those possibilities because of the surprising extent to 
which materials other than metals have crept into the 
design of machine tools themselves. 


As I walked through shops where planers, radial 
drills, milling machines, lathes, grinders and various 
other machines evolve from raw materials to finished 
form, it was driven home to me how far the industry 
has come from those simple days when ordinary gray 
iron castings, “machinery steel” and bronze repre- 
sented practically the whole materials story. 


Not only has the metallurgical story become far 
more complicated, but with the advent of those ma- 
terials variously known as “‘plastics’’ and “synthetics” 
the nonmetallic story also has become one of great 
importance. 

Without any attempt at complete or orderly listing, 
let me emphasize what I mean by the following ram- 
bling account of some of the nonmetallic details which 
I saw being built into production machine tools in 
Cincinnati. Probably the most striking example was 
the plastic shod platen which is a highly successful 
feature of planers and planer-type milling machines 
manufactured by G. A. Gray Co. 

Rambling on, I saw antifriction bearings with 
plastic retainers being assembled into headstocks in 
several shops. In many cases I saw machines with 
plastic hand grips on control levers, knobs, cranks 
and hand wheels. Another common sight was trans- 
parent plastic tubing for coolant and for flexible hy- 
draulic circuits. Still in the realm of plastics were 
the many transparent work, chip and splash guards 
(once “show” features—now standard equipment). 

Synthetic rubber was noticeably important, in the 
form of “wipers” on ways and slides, as oil and dirt 
seals on rotating members, as bushings on levers and 
connecting rods, as cushioning pads and as protective 
bellows over ways. 

A nonmetallic element which I definitely did not 
see anywhere was the “paper shim’. The paper shim 
passed out of the picture when interchangeable man- 
ufacture finally prevailed throughout the machine tool 
industry. That was indeed a good riddance. 


ALUMNUS VISITS SCHOOL: As one of the 60 
students who attended the original Machine Tool 
Sales Refresher Course at Cornell University, July 
12-23, 1948, it was with keen interest that I ‘visited 
school” at Western Reserve University during the 
last week in July 1949. 

Under regional subdivision of the course worked 
out this year by its joint sponsors, National Machine 
Tool Builders’ Association and American Machine 
Tool Distributors Association, the classes which I 
Visited were of the second of four separate and com- 
plete five and one-half day seminars so timed that 
key men of the faculty are able to migrate from one 
institution to another like roving ‘‘schoolmen”’ of the 
Middle Ages. 

This system certainly makes sense, bringing as it 
does the benefits of a tremendous amount of time- 
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By GUY HUBBARD 
Machine Tool Editor 


tested machine tool marketing experience to more 
than 350 students divided between Cornell University 
(July 11-16), Western Reserve University (July 25- 
30), Dartmouth College (August 8-13) and Purdue 
University (August 15-20). 

Each seminar has been telescoped from the eleven 
days of last year to five and one-half days without 
loss of any essential values. This telescoping large- 
ly is a tribute to the ability and hard work of Prof. 
Harry J. Loberg, head of the Department of Indus- 
trial and Engineering Administration, Sibley School 
of Mechanical Engineering, Cornell University. Since 
July of 1948, when he headed the “‘faculty’’, Professor 
Loberg—chief of this year’s roving schoolmen—some- 
how has found time to distill the essence out of 37 
important papers delivered in 1948. 

Blending this with liberal amounts distilled out 
of his own and his staff’s experience in industrial en- 
gineering and teaching, he has created a textbook 
which I recommend. It is entitled “Machine Tool 
Selling”. It has put under the 1949 course a solid 
foundation for individual study lacking in 1948. 

Someone once described the beginning of a univers- 
ity as a log with educator Mark Hopkin’s sitting at 
one end talking and an attentive student sitting at 
the other end listening. By the same token, the be- 
ginning of the machine tool industry might be de- 
scribed as a lathe bed at one end of which an appren- 
tice laboriously chips and files the rough casting, at 
the same time tries to watch Master Craftsman 
Henry Maudslay scraping the other end to match a 
surface plate. 

In these days of mass production, a good textbook 
multiplies and perpetuates the teaching power of 
Mark Hopkins or Harry Loberg much as modern 
machine tool multiply and perpetuate the ingenuity 
and skill of Henry Maudslay, Eli Whitney and their 
successors. 

As one of the “old graduates”, I take this oppor- 
tunity to congratulate Harry Loberg and his ‘‘school- 
men’, Tell Berna, Mrs. Frida Selbert and Jim Her- 
bert, Bob Giebel and Tom Fernley and all their fellow 
educators. In the best traditions of the machine tool 
industry, they have redesigned this Machine Tool 
Sales Refresher Course to make it turn out six times 
as many “refreshed salesmen” in 22 days as were 
turned out in 1948, in eleven days—at the same time 
cutting unit production cost from $250 to $60. 

This investment in education certainly will help 
every one of these 350 men to do a more effective job 
of convincing industrialists that modern American 
machine tools are “The World’s Best Investment”’. 
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Factors to consider in the selection of soaking  ""° 
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| pits are contingent upon which modern pit is § **” 

° ae ° Inst. 

| best adapted to the peculiar conditions im- ite 

| posed by the installation in question. Firing ? de 

details of six principle standard types of mod- Cl 

| ern soaking pits are compared are 
late 


NO one design of modern soaking pit can be consid- poor 
ered as universally the best for all heating applica-I% cont 
tions. Consequently, when old pits are to be replaced & jy 5 
with units of modern design, or when a completel) ting 
new installation is to be made, operating require-% mat: 
ments should influence greatly the selection of th pur 
type of pit to be used. nass 

A modern soaking pit is generally of relatively com 
large size, fully steel encased, thoroughly insulated ping 
usually equipped with recuperators, and has a tight-@ pro! 
sealing cover. It has fuel-air proportioning equip-§ may 
ment, draft control, and temperature control, all of & reg 
these controls being easily set and fully automatic in pot 
operation. Burners that generate a long, luminous met 
flame are employed, and the pit is designed to allow T 
ample space for flame development while minimizing & typ¢ 
impingement of flame on the ingots being heated. & to ¢ 
Forced air is provided for combustion, and fuel pres- % mog 
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Fig. 1—Modern regenerative twer 
type pit accel 







Fig. 2—Top 1-way fired pit 


Top 2-way fired pit 











Fig. 4—Ver. ically fired pit 
Fig. 5—Bottom 2-way fired pit 


Fig. 6—Tangentially fired circular pit 
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By E. A. BROWN Jr. 


Division Superintendent, Fuel and Power 
Carnegie-IIllinois Steel Corp., Gary, Ind 
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sure is automatically regulated if a relatively con- 
stant pressure does not exist in the supply lines. 
Instruments and controls are centralized, insofar as 
possible, on one panel. Each hole is a complete and 
independent heating furnace. 

Characteristics of Old Pits—In general, old pits 
are relatively small, rarely if ever jacketed, uninsu- 
lated, and generally regenerative. Covers make a 
poor seal. Proportioning of fuel and air is crudely 
controlled. Draft control, when provided at all, usual- 
ly serves a group or row of pits rather than permit- 
ting control of the draft on individual pit. Auto- 
matic temperature control is lacking or inadequate. 
Burners consist simply of a pipe emitting gas into a 
passing air stream. Minimum space is available for 
combustion, and flame travel is short before it im- 
pinges on the steel in the pit. Combustion air is 
probably induced by pit draft, although forced air 
may be provided. Gas pressure may or may not be 
regulated. Instrumentation is usually at a minimum, 
not centralized, and very frequently limited to a gas 
meter. 

There is also what might be called an “interim” 
type of pit, which came about by extensive alterations 
to old pits that resulted in a relatively crude, semi- 
modern pit when the regenerators were eliminated to 
permit the use of some type af combustion equipment 
more susceptible to accurate control. 

Basic differences in design and construction be- 
tween modern and old pits, coupled with the more 
accurate control possible with the former, result in 
the following operating advantages in favor of the 
modern pits: 


1. Uniformly heated ingots. This means not only 
uniform heating throughout individual ingots, but 
from ingot to ingot and from heat to heat. This con- 
trasts with the relatively variable results obtained 
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from ingot to ingot and from heat to heat with old 
pits unless extreme precautions were observed. 

2. Ingot temperature within a few degrees of the 
metallurgist’s recommendation, based on accurate 
control by instruments of the automatic type, as 
compared with visual estimation of temperature by 
the heater or the use of an optical pyrometer under 
adverse conditions. 

3. Fuel consumption approximating 60 per cent of 
that required, on the average, by old pits. 

4. Scale loss about one-third of that encountered in 
old pit practice. 

5. Based on total building area, a production rate 
approximately 10 per cent higher per pit row than 
with old pits. This figure does not relate to produc- 
tion rates based on tons heated per square foot of 
active pit area. 

6. Greatly reduced bottom maintenance. 

7. Improved quality of heating, generally beyond 
comparison with older methods of heating. 


Relatively maintenance costs of modern and old 
pits cannot be intelligently compared, mainly for the 
reason that most accounting methods in use not only 
make it difficult to form such comparisons, but also 
because modern and old pits are generally lumped in 
the same accounting. Also, plant conditions may be 
so dissimilar as to make any useful comparison im- 
possible. 

It is not believed, however, that modern pits would 
suffer any by comparison in this respect. In any 
case, increasing demands for alloy and high-quality 
steels, and modern competitive conditions, make the 
use of the best possible heating equipment imperative. 

Modern pits do require extensive maintenance of 
instruments and controls, and such maintenance must 
be of a high order of excellence. However, the ex- 
tensive use of automatic controls has relieved the 
heater of the necessity for almost constant super- 
vision of pit operation, and his time can now be de- 
voted more profitably to direction of ingot placement, 
pit and bottom maintenance, scheduling of rolling 
sequences, and-observation of instrument records to 
determine when a heat is ready to roll. 


It is not necessary, with automatically controlled 
modern pits, to view an ingot from the time it is 
charged until the cover is removed for drawing, pro- 
vided due care is exercised in locating the control 
thermocouples. If ingots are to be “drawn on in- 
strument”, the control thermocouple for a pit must 
be located at that point where highest ingot tem- 
perature is encountered. It is not sufficient to at- 
tempt to control from outlet-flue temperature or any 
other such arbitrary point. 

The only way to make certain that ingots are not 
overheated or underheated is to place the thermo- 
couple adjacent to and behind an ingot, away from 
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direct flame impingement, preferably in a_ wide- 
angled wall recess. 

Admitting the unquestioned superiority of modern 
pits over older types, it is necessary to examine varia- 
tions in firing principles and design that distinguish 
the several types of moden pits, to determine some of 
the finer points that might influence selection of any 
one type for a given installation. 

Practically all modern pits employ burners that 
generate a luminous, long flame. These burners are 
designed so that, instead of immediate mixing of the 
properly proportioned amounts of fuel and air to 
cause rapid and intense combustion, the air and gas 
flows are streamlined so that the two streams mix 
slowly. This slow mixing of fuel and air results in 
slower combustion, and a longer flame that emits 
heat, not intensely in a limited space, but more uni- 
formly over a relatively long path. This permits dis- 
tribution of heat more uniformly to all ingots in the 
pit, as compared to intense, localized heating of those 
immediately adjacent to the burner or port. It should 
be remembered, however, that once the two gaseous 
streams from a long-flame burner impinge on the 
roof or walls of the pit, or on ingots or another flame, 
and thus become mixed in a sudden manner, combus- 
tion is accelerated and completed at the location of 
the mixing or very near by. 

Another principle to consider is that intensely hot 
gases tend to rise rapidly or, at least, resist descend- 
ing. Every pit operator is aware that if the bottom 
of a charge can be properly heated, there will be no 
difficulty in attaining proper temperature at the top. 

There are six principal standard types of modern 
soaking pits. These may be classified according to 
their method of firing as: Regenerative, top 1-way- 
fired, top 2-way-fired, vertically fired, bottom 2-way- 
fired, and tangentially fired. Each of these modern 
designs will now be discussed. 

Modern Regenerative Pits—This type differs little 
from old regenerative pits as far as the method of 
firing and the use of the regenerative principle is con- 





cerned (Fig. 1). However, refinements such as } ck 
eting, insulation, tight sealing, and so on, have © »e; 
incorporated in the design of the modern pits in¢ 
greatly improved their comparative performa. ¢¢ 
Modern pits show little improvement in the matte: 0: 
allotment of adequate space for combustion, and .+j! 
permit impingement of incompletely burned fuel nj 
air mixture upon ingots adjacent to the ports. 

Modern regenerative pits obtain the full benefi: o; 
operating each hole as in individual unit, in common 
with other types of modern pits. This is a great ad. 
vantage over the old regenerative pits, where two t 
four holes were generally operated as a single draft 
unit, necessitating continual compromise to assur 
average good heating conditions for both cold and 
ready-to-draw ingots that might have been indiscrim. 
inately charged into the various holes of a row. 

The modern regenerative pit, as compared to other 
types, has the handicap of relatively complicated con- 
trols because of periodical reversal of direction of 
firing from end to end. It retains the advantage of 
full utilization of the hearth area for ingot placement, 
also characteristic of the old regenerative pits. 

Because of unavoidable impingement of flame on 
ingots adjacent to the ports, this type of pit is best 
fired with fuel gases having low heating values. 

Top One-Way-Fired Pits—In this type of soaking 
pit, the burner is located at the top, firing above the 
ingots, and at one end of the pit. The flame is direct- 
ed into an ample space between the ingot tops and 
the pit cover. Flame length is dependent upon the 
firing rate, long in the early stages and shorter in the 
latter stages of a heat. The hot gases of combustion 
turn downward between the separate ingots in the 
charge and sweep back to the outlet ports in the bot- 
tom corners of the pit at the burner end, as shown in 
Fig. 2. Such pits are recuperative. 

In addition to ample combustion space above the in- 


gots, this type of pit also has the advantage that the 
full hearth area is available for ingot placement. Since 


the use of only one burner (Please turn to Page 127) 











DOUBLES AS “SWITCH 
ENGINE”: Individuals units 
or trains of cars traveling 
on the intraplant system of 
industrial trackage in the 
Chattanooga (Tenn.) Divi- 
sion of Combustion-Super- 
heater Inc., are pushed or 
pulled by battery-powered 
lowlift platform trucks. It 
is said that the trucks move 
loads of 20,000 pounds or 
more when being used on 
this detail 
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FARM EQUIPMENT 


MANUFACTURING METHODS 


... and costs improved by resistance welding 


Generally considered exclusively a mass production process, resistance 
welding is now used extensively and to great advantage in the fabrication 
of tractors and farming implements of all kinds 


SINCE the end of the war—and partly as the result 
of lessons learned during the war—the farm equip- 
ment industry has been undergoing a major revolu- 
tion in manufacturing methods. As one prime result 
of this revolution, agricultural equipment has had to 
go up less in delivered prices than almost any other 
type of manufactured product. Compared with 1938 
costs, the cost of the average farm tractor today, for 
instance, is only a little more than 20 per cent higher. 

In addition, output of farm equipment has been 
multiplied several times. Tractor production in 1947, 
it will be remembered, was the highest ever reached 
by the industry, topping 1946 by more than 50 per 
cent. 1948 was still higher and almost equalled 1946 
totals in the first six months. Plant capacity has in- 
creased in nowhere near that proportion. Today’s 
farm implements represent far better values due to 
numerous improvements incorporated in them. If to- 


Data and illustrations courtesy Resistance Welding Institute, Cleve- 
ina, 







day’s implements and tractors were of the same type 
that was produced a number of years back, the price 
comparison, of course, would then be even more favor- 
able. 

How has the industry achieved this enviable posi- 
tion? The answers are many, but first among them 
has been the ingenuity of manufacturers in adapting 
to their own needs what was once considered a proc- 
ess suitable only to really mass production items. The 
changeover is not complete as yet. 

Resistance welding is a process that was not wide- 
ly used in most U. S. industries before the war. It is 
a process by which almost any kind of metal parts can 
be solidly joined together to form a single part by 
merely pressing them together and passing an electric 
current through them. Under these conditions, when 
correctly applied, the metals flow and fuse together 


Fig. 1—Drawing of composite tractor showing typi- 


cal resistance welded parts 
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and the joint is as strong or stronger than if the 
part were made in one piece. 

Time required to make such a joint is measured not 
in minutes but in seconds or fractions of a second 
sometimes as little as 1/20th of a second or even 
less. That means higher production per man hour 
and machine hour in the factory, and lower costs. 
it means that simpler stampings or forgings can be 
used to make up complex parts. Many subassemblies 
can be made so that they are actually one solid piece. 
Unnecessary weight can be reduced. It has also meant 
that the industry could expand without tedious train- 
ing of skilled workmen, since resistance welding re- 
quires practically no operator skill. 

Without these advantages, it is doubtful that re- 
cent production totals could have been attained in so 
short a time. Other advantages which have accrued 
are decreased damage to products in service due to 
greater strength and rigidity; absolute uniformity of 
the welded assemblies; elimination of warping or 
distortion and of strains set up by such warping, etc. 

It is true that resistance welding was used to a 
limited extent prior to the war, but the use was fair- 
ly small. As a matter of fact, all of the U. S. metal- 
working industries together purchased in 1938 or 
1939 less than one-fifth of the amount of resistance 
welding equipment installed last year! 

Perhaps one of the first items of equipment to un- 
dergo major changes was the tractor. It would be im- 
possible to show here every tractor part which is pro- 
duced today by one or more manufacturers through 
resistance welding. In Fig. 1 some of the parts have 







Fig. 2—Seam welding tractor 


gas tank 


Fig. 3—Projection welding as- 


== sembly of tractor dash panel 


been indicated. One tractor producer states thai on 
one model some 300 resistance welds are used, 


Tractors—Typical of tractor parts which have nt 
themselves to increased production at lower ¢: sts 
are gas tanks. An idea of what has been accomplis 
comes from Allis Chalmers Mfg. Co. At their Wes 
Allis, Wis. plant, this company boosted productior 
from one gas tank in 15 minutes to one tank ever 
342 minutes by seam welding on standard seam w 
ing equipment. In addition, the relative skill requ 
of the operator is much less since the seam wi 
ing method automatically produces a tight joint with 
out being dependent on the human element. Thi: 
evidenced by field reports that indicate practical) 
negligible troubles on seam welded tanks. The sean 
is over 5 feet long. 

To seam weld these 20-gage steel tanks, Allis. 
Chalmers had the ingenious idea of using halt 
tank, with the flange cut off, as a “locating fixtur 
The tank to be welded is just dropped into this fix- 
ture, which fits it perfectly and holds it accurately in 
place, so that all tanks are exactly alike. 

Fig. 2 shows an actual operation of welding a gas 
tank at Massey-Harris Co. Resistance welding her 
not only produces much stronger and better con- 
structed tanks than before, but has eliminated several 
operations, resulting in substantial increases in pro- 
duction and lowered costs. The tank is made of stee! 
stampings, seam welded together. The internal re- 
inforcing members are spot welded in place prior to 
the seam welding operation. 

At John Deere, even the gas tank mounting plate 
for attaching the tank to the chassis of model A, 
B and G tractors—has been improved by resistance 
welding. For the IHC Farmall tractor produced at 
International Harvester’s Milwaukee plant, for in- 
stance, the change to a two-piece assembly resulted 
in an annual saving of more than $28,000 in ma- 
terials and direct labor alone. The parts formerly 
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cost 23.3 cents each to manufacture. Resistance weld- 
ing reduced this to 10.5 cents each, or less than half 
he previous cost. The plate is a simple stamping, 
vhile the tapped cylindrical part is designed to be 
yurned out by the hundreds from bar stock on an 
nsutomatic screw machine. Ridge on the inner face 
f the cylindrical part forms the “projection” through 
vhich the piece is welded to the plate. 

On another gas tank, of “concealed” design, as 
sed on the Ferguson tractor, simple formed sheet 
netal is used to produce the wrap-around section 
nd the two ends, all of these being seam welded 
» form a tight seal. The tank support bracket on 
his tractor is also made, integral with the battery 
platform, by spot welding, to give a stronger, simpler, 
lighter and materials-saving construction. To mount 
his assembly, weld-nuts are projection welded to the 
battery platform. 

Where nuts and bolts are required, resistance weld- 
ng plays its part today. A good example, Fig. 3, 
shows the assembly of a dash plate or panel produced 
it the Peoria, Ill. plant of Caterpillar Tractor Co. 
in this panel there are from 14 to 19 nuts (depend- 
ing on the type of tractor) for mounting the panel 
itself and for mounting the instruments. The com- 
any merely resistance welds nuts to the plate, at 
urate of 25 to 29 complete plates per hour. On the 
14-nut panels this meant stepping up the production 
from one every 8 minutes to one every 2 minutes 
four times the previous output. 

Caterpillar among others also uses resistance weld- 
ing to attach reinforcing strips to the hood center 
section and has boosted output on this operation from 
) per hour to 15 per hour as a result of the change. 
In addition, a former straightening and hand-grind- 
ing operation has been eliminated as the result of the 
smooth finish and lack of distortion resulting from 
the use of spot welding. There are 16 spot welds at- 
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taching each strip to the panel, which gives an idea 
of the speed with which these welds are made. 

Under the Hood—Looking under the hood, we find 
one particular part which really has to stand the 
gaff on the average tractor: The drain plug assembly 
for the oil pan. To provide a solid support for the 
drain plug, International Harvester projection welds 
a %g-inch thick, 11-inch diameter “spud” or retainer 
to the oil pan on its Farmall engines. This ring is 
tapped with a pipe thread to receive the plug. When 
the ring is pressed against the oil pan and the weld- 
ing current is turned on, the weld starts at the cir- 
cular projection and works toward the inside and out- 
side of the ring to form an oil-tight joint, strong 
enough to resist such blows as are encountered when 
the drain plug hits a rock or a stump. The operation 
is so fast that one operator with the simple machine 
which does this job can turn out from 130 to 200 
assemblies per hour. 

Another typical engine part that lends itself to 
resistance welding is the oil pan drain cover assembly 
produced by International Harvester. This assembly, 
shown in Fig. 5, is composed of a 14-inch thick plate 
to which are attached two heavy studs. The new 
practice is to use studs having a ring projection 
under the head. These are dropped into the holes and 
projection welded in place so fast that the simple 
change in processing has resulted in a very consider- 
able saving per assembly. 

A number of other engine parts and accessories, 
such as air cleaners, trottle control linkage, valve 
Fig. 4—Flash welding trac- 
tor radiator support clevis 
Fig. 5 
tractor oil pan side 


Resistance welded 
drain 


cover 
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Fig. 6—Front axle support 
showing location of spot 
welds 
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rocker arms, fan pulleys, oil cleaners, oil pans, valve 
covers, front end cover plates, etc., are all produced in 
large part by resistance welding, in this respect fol- 
lowing practice in the automobile and truck indus- 
try. The valve rocker on the Ferguson is made from 
two stampings, a left and a right, projection welded 
and brazed together. 

While there is considerable variety in the construc- 
tion of tractor seats, there is a tendency to increased 
use of welded construction in all types—for lightness 
and comfort. One reason is that lighter gages can be 
used, more easily formed for maximum comfort and 
then these can be reinforced by spot-welding rein- 
forcements to them. The welds form no projections 
to interfere with seating comfort as would be the 
case with riveted or bolted construction. 

Front Ends—Moving forward to the radiator, the 
radiator support clevis is now fabricated by Interna- 
tional Harvester from two pieces by flash-butt resis- 
tance welding. This permits making the clevis of 
two simple pieces: A bent stamping with a little but- 
ton on the rounded portion and a threaded rod. To 
make one piece out of these two, they are placed in 
a flash welder, Fig. 4 and pressed together while the 
welding current is on. This fuses the two parts to- 
gether into a single solid assembly. The new design 
is stronger, simpler to produce and saves about 15 
to 20 per cent in the overall cost of the finished part. 

Another illustration of how a part made of several 
pieces instead of one, simplifies the assembly and 
greatly reduces the final cost, is in the tie-rod wish 
bone for the Farmall. Now the ends are turned out 
by simple drop hammer forgings and are butt welded 
to the wish bone. According to IHC, the savings in 
handling cost were ‘‘enormous.” 

Front axle supports on several tractors are con- 
structed from stampings resistance welded together. 
These “stampings” are heavy gage—running as much 
as 4, and %-inch thick—to provide the structural 
strength needed. A typical case is in connection with 
the Ford tractor. The present front axle support, 
produced by resistance welding, is not only lighter 
and lower in cost to produce, but is decidedly stronger 
than the former part. 


According to the manufacturer, not a single : ject 
had been encountered when a check was made {te 
the first 15,000 units had been run off. Labor req) ire; 
was 2 man hours for 100 resistance welded assem: lies 

Another front axle support used on the new F\ rgy. 
son tractor is shown in Fig. 6. This is assembled a). 
most entirely by spot welding, the welds being locate 
at the points shown. There are two main stampings, 
the rear one overlapping under the bottom of th 
front stamping and spot welded to it to form a section 
about 14-inch thick. The two forged reinforcements 
which carry the pivot pin are %-inch thick, each, and 
are spot welded into pockets in the main stampings 
to make a total thickness of about 34-inch at the 
welds. The attachment brackets at the left and right 
are the only parts not resistance welded. Ferguson 
says that the welded assembly has given them the 
lightest, strongest and most economical-to-produce 
construction they have been able to find. 


Other Parts—Another front end part now produced 
by resistance welding is the steering worm and shaft 
assembly on the Farmall. This is produced by flash 
welding the steel forging in which the worm is cut, 
to a %-inch diameter steel rod, thus giving the entire 
assembly—up to the steering wheel—the strength of 
single-piece construction. Repeated quality tests have 
proven the weld joint equal or superior to any other 
part of the shaft, according to Harvester. The proc- 
ess is so fast that one man can produce over 50 as- 
semblies per hour, operating not only the welding 
machine but also the lathe which trims off the flash 
after the weld. A similar construction is used to 
assemble the steering pinion to the column shaft on 
the Ferguson. 


Again, on the Ferguson tractor, such front end 
parts as radius rods and pivot pin assemblies are 
all produced by flash welding forgings to tubular 
shanks. This practice, incidentally, in addition to 
providing lighter weight with high strength, also elim- 
inates the necessity of considerable machining, fur- 
ther reducing the cost. Thus the radius rod is actually 
an unmachined tubular part to the ends of which the 
clevises and balls are resistance welded. 

(To be concluded) 








Floor Loading Test 
For Power Trucks Made 


A quick method for approximating 
safe floor capacity when subjected to 
power-truck operations is provided 
by new data made available by Yale 
& Towne Mfg. Co., Philadelphia. In- 
tended to guide industry in choosing 
and operating industrial power-trucks, 
the new data helps the engineer to 
choose equipment in permissible 
weight ranges and to select suitable 
unit-load weights for safe operations. 

Tests made by the company show 
that common types of industrial pow- 
er trucks in use today impose a dy- 
namic load to the floor of approxi- 
mately 1% times the static weight 
of the loaded machine. Considering 


100 


the truck as a concentrated load, the 
bending moment is about 2 times the 
bending moment for uniform load- 
ing. These two factors are said to 
indicate that industrial power truck 
operations introduce floor stresses 
of 3 times those presented under uni- 
form loading conditons. 


An example of the truck load 
which a floor will carry is given in 
the following example offered by Yale 
& Towne: A 20 x 20-foot bay hav- 
ing a 10-foot aisle and rated floor 
capacity of 250 pounds per square 
foot would allow a static load of 20 
x 10 x 250 pounds per square foot 
or 50,000 pounds. Applying the fac- 
tor of 3, this would allow a truck 
weight of 16,600 pounds. How much 
of this weight will be apportioned 


to truck and how much to load will 
depend upon the type of load and 
upon the type of truck used. 


Electricity Slidefilms 


Twelve discucsional-type slidefilms 
on basic electricity for use in the 
school shop, for apprentice training 
and for foremen’s meetings are avail- 
able from Jam Handy Organization, 
Detroit 11, Mich. Films, which pro- 
vide material for the instructor in 
the form of photographs, drawings 
and diagrams, cover the following 
subjects: Magnetism, static electrici- 
ty, current electricity, the electrical 
cell, the storage battery, electromag- 
netism, generator, alternating cur- 
rent, electric motors, electric meters, 
and applications. 
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forgings 


Mesta facilities are capable of produc- 


ing the largest forgings used by industry, | 
with rigid quality control, from raw ma- 


terials for producing carbon and alloy 
steel ingots to completion of the finished 
product. 

The illustration shows a 70 foot forged 
steel column, for a 14,000 ton forging 
press, being turned one bored on a Mesta 
84" lathe. 


DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF COMPLETE STEEL PLANTS 


MESTA MACHINE COMPANY 
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irons varied from 3.3 to 4.1 per cent, 
Silicon content from 1.4 to 2.7 per 
cent. The irons were melted in hich. 
frequency induction furnaces, and 
boron in the form of ferroboron was 
added to the molten metal in amounts 
ranging from less than 0.001 per cent 
up to 0.48 per cent. Green, dry, and 
core sands were used in preparing 
the molds. 

Solidification characteristics of a 
number of heats were determined by 
making “inverse rate” cooling curves 
under as nearly uniform conditions as 
possible. The curves indicated that 
undercooling increases with an in- 
crease in boron. At higher percent- 
ages of boron, the composition seems 
to approach a eutectic point, where 
the liquidus and solidus are merged. 

When examined under a micro- 
scope, the structure of irons with a 











RESULTS of an investigation re- 
cently conducted at the National 
Bureau of Standards show that boron 
increases the depth of chill of cast 
iron as well as its hardness. Boron 
was also found to decrease the size 
and quantity of graphite particles, to 
increase the free carbide content and 
to produce an undercooling effect 
which becomes more pronounced with 
greater percentages of boron. 

Cast iron consists essentially of 
graphite particles dispersed through- 
out a steel matrix. Ordinarily the 
fractured surface of the metal is 
gray, giving rise to the term “gray 
iron’; but when cast iron is cooléd 
rapid!y from the molten state, it 
“chills,” forming “white iron.” Be- 
cause of its hardness and resistance 
to wear, white cast iron is used in 
such articles as street-car wheels and 
rolls for rolling mills. 

Core of these castings consists of 
soft gray iron while the outside por- 
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tion is the more durable white iron. 
Brittleness of the iron chip and the 
lubricating properties of the graphite 
make gray iron easy to machine. The 
graphite particles also act as cushions 
against thermal shock and thus pre- 
vent crazing. For this reason, gray 
iron is the only material that has been 
successfully used on a large scale for 
brake shoes or brake drum linings, 
which must absorb’ tremendous 
energy, convert it to heat, and still 
not seize the wheel or axle. 

Nine Gray Irons Studied—In the 
bureau’s investigation, plain gray cast 
irons of nine different stocks were 
studied. The carbon content in these 


27 
me relatively large boron content was 
‘a’ found to consist essentially of a 
me matrix of cementite (Fe,C) contain- 
4 ing islands of pearlite (a mixture of 
a ferrite and Fe,C) as well as other 
‘t structureless islands. The _ pearlite 
4 areas were usually surrounded by a 
= structureless band. In order to ascer- 
= tain the nature of these various struc- 
J tureless islands and _ envelopes, a 
4 Effect of gradually increasing boron : : isti 
nes as : series of experiments, consisting of a 
ac. content on chilling properties of cast Te : vs 
ats s : liquid air quench, an annealing treat- 
iron is shown by the fractured sur- eh end weetiitie oalen walk das 
hd faces of experimental wedges. White ied : t. It 007k b ble th ‘al 
a surfaces of wedges containing the si a rere a ° a 
> largest amounts of boron indicate a envelopes lg B ph alone 
a greater ability of the iron to chill ahah agg gps waa a. 
2 when cooled rapidly from the molten — - spy sanore dene ahaa “i eg 
x state, with the formation of harder, wach could men we reaeived by = 
bd more durable “white iron” microscope. It is also probable that 
=4 the various constituents — pearlite 
i ferrite, and cementite are of a com- 
< 
a! plex nature, containing boron in solid 


solution or in the form of a com- 
pound. 

Breaking Test — Transverse 
strength was determined by subject- 
ing bars 1.2 inches in diameter to 4 
breaking test. A disk %-inch thick 
was then cut from each broken trans- 
verse test bar adjacent to the frac- 
ture and used for Brinell hardness de- 
terminations and for metallographi: 
examination. Fractures could be clas- 
sified as gray, white-network, 0! 
mottled. For bars with gray frac- 
tures, an increase in boron content 
was accompanied by a small increase 
in the transverse strength, Brinell 
hardness, and relative modulus of 
elasticity of the sample. However, 
the appearance of a white network or 
white specks on the fractured sur- 
faces of bars containing larger 
amounts of boron usually was ac- 
companied by a drop in the trans- 
verse strength and deflection, and 
increase in the Brinell hardness and 
relative modulus of elasticity. Brine!! 
numbers varied from 140 to 220 for 
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Thousands of manu- 
facturers use Michigan Electric 
Resistance Welded Steel Tub- 
ing to produce better products 
at lower cost. Available in a 
wide variety of shapes and 
sizes for almost any applica- 
tion. For reasons of design 
simplifications, fabricability, 
uniformity, ductility, ease of 
assembly and installation, 
Michigan tubing cannot be 





V4" to 4” O. D. 9 to 22 gauge 


SQUARE-RECTANGULAR 


Vo" to 2” 20 gauge 1’ to 234”, 14, 16, 18 gauge surpassed for working in your 
plant or prefabricated by 
Can he Bent, FLANGED, EXPANDED, TAPERED, DEPRESS BEADED, Michigan. 


ROLLED, EXTERNAL UPSET, INTERNAL UPSET, SPUN CLOSED, FORGED, 
BEVEL FLANGED, FLATTENED, SWAGED, FLUTED, EXPAND BEADED 
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Pubes 


33 Years in the Business 


9450 BUFFALO STREET + DETROIT 12, MICHIGAN 
FACTORIES: DETROIT, MICHIGAN © SHELBY, OHIO 


DISTRIBUTORS: Steel Sales Corp., Detroit, Chicago, St. Louis, Milwaukee, Indianapolis 
and Minneapolis—Miller Steel Co., Inc., Hillside, N. J.—C. L. Hyland, Dayton, Ohio— 
Dirks & Company, Portland, Oregon—James J. Shannon, Milton, Mass.—Service Steel 
Co., Los Angeles, Calif.—American Tubular & Steel Products Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.— 
Strong, Carlisle & Hammond Co., Cleveland, Ohio—Drummond, McCall & Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, Canada. 





For Engineering advice and technical help in the selec- 
tion of tubing best suited to your needs consult us. 
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PEAT 


bars with gray fractures, from 220 
to 285 for bars having a white net- 
work, and from 295 to 427 for those 
with mottled and almost white frac- 
tures. 

Another very important property 
of cast iron is its ability to chill with 
the formation of white iron. Depth of 
chill may be controlled in two ways— 
by varying the cooling rate or by 
adjusting the composition of the iron. 
In the present study the whiteness 
of the fractured surface of plate and 
wedge specimens was taken as a 
criterion of the iron’s susceptibility to 
chill. Plates 4 x 4 inches square and 
44-inch thick were cast with one edge 
against a heavy iron chill block and 
were broken at the middle, perpen- 
dicular to the chilled side, to mea- 
sure the depth of chill. Wedge spe- 
cimens 214 inches wide at the base, 


3 inches high and 4 inches long, cast 
in dry sand molds, were also broken 
at the middle. 


Increase in Chill Depth—For all 
castings made under similar melting 
and pouring conditions, there was a 
pronounced increase in depth of chill 
with an increase in the boron content 
(accompanying photo). This was 
found to be accompanied by a greater 
development of the white network in 
the gray portions of the castings. The 
chilled areas of the plates usually 
consisted of two zones: A completely 
white zone, known as “clear chill,” 
and a partly chilled or motted zone. 
For irons containing a large amount 
of boron—0.32 per cent and higher— 
the chill plates proved inadequate for 
measuring the depth of chill. Frac- 
tures of plates containing 0.32 and 
0.35 per cent boron were mottled white 





diesel electric locomotive frame. 








BED PLATE DRILLER—This double-column radial drill in the plant of Electro- 
Motive Divsion, General Motors Corp., LaGrange, Ill., speedily drills and 
taps 62 holes in the bed plate while resting on the two side rails of a 
Including setup, time required for both 
operations is approximately 3 hours per frame—the templet-located holes 
ranging in size from % to 1% inches diameter. Machine base spans 110 
inches and is mounted on wheels connected to an electric motor drive for 
movement along frame. An overhead crane is used to move the drill from 
one frame to another. The machine and a duplicate recently installed in 
Electro-Motive’s new switcher locomotive plant, Cleveland, are understood 
to be the only ones of their type in existence 
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while those containing 0.37 and ig 
per cent boron were wholly wi 
In the wedges containing 0.35, | 
and 0.48 per cent boron the mot: 
zones were absent, and the wi ‘e 
portion of the wedge containing © ig 
per cent boron consisted of a mas 
columnar structure. 

Vickers hardness determinati:»s 
made on the white portions of 
chill-plate specimens showed an 
crease in Vickers number with an 
increase in boron content. For the 
chill plate containing 0.48 per cent 
boron the Vickers hardness number 
was 721—corresponding to.a number 
between 620 and 650 on the Brinell 
scale—while for regular white iron 
the Brinell hardness number lies be- 
tween 320 and 530. 


For more complete details, see ‘‘Effect of 
boron on structure and some physical proper- 
ties of plain cast irons,’’ Alexander I. Krynit- 
sky and Harry Stern, J. Research, NBS, 42 
465 (1949) RP1987. 


Industrial Brake Lowers 
Maintenance Costs 


Lowered maintenance costs in ex- 
cess of 50 per cent have shown up 
from the installation of an airplane- 
type single disk brakes on mine 
shuttle cars. The industrial brake, 
developed by the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., Akron, O., has been un- 
dergoing a one year testing program 
in co-operation with Joy Mfg. Co. It 
was stated that on the test car, 96,- 
131 tons of coa! are hauled in the 
car in less than a year without a 
brake failure. 

The Joy Co. is installing the single 
disk brake on all of its shuttle cars, 
continuous miner and some loading 
machine models. It is also available 
for installation on older model ma- 
chines now in service. The nonself- 
energizing brake is said to give 4 
soft-cushion braking action and has 
a straight line torque curve through- 
out the braking range. It gives 
equal torque in both directions. A 
self-adjusting feature is said to en- 
able operators to enjoy a permanent 
pedal stroke at all times. 


Screen Slide Table 


Condensed conversion data for 
punched screen plate, wedge wir 
screen and screen wire mesh is in- 
corporated in a pocket-sized slide ta- 
ble offered by McNally Pittsburg 
Mfg. Corp., Pittsburg, Kan. Data 
is correlated for inches, millimeters, 
U. S. wire mesh and Tyler wire mesh 
By means of a slide each measure 
can be converted to decimal inches 
and microns in the range from 1 inch 
to 400 microns. 
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were STEEL pecomes a MAGIC METAL 


Right here in the ladle, the Wisconsin 
Sulfite Process makes steel of standard 
specifications a metal of magic machin- 
ability. Sodium sulphite is mixed with 
the molten steel, ““washing”’ non-metal- 
lic, abrasive inclusions from the metal. 
Here is the result ...a steel product 
far more machinable with a minimum 
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effect upon physical properties. 

If you have machining problems, it’s 
time to consider Wisconsin Sulfite- 
Treated Steels. In dozens of applica- 
tions, this ‘‘magic metal” has “‘pulled 
rabbits out of a hat”’ greatly increasing 
production and tool: life and producing 
a superior machined surface. 


WISCONSIN STEEL COMPANY, Affiliate of 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


INTERNATIONAL 180 North Michigan Avenue ® Chicago 1, Illinois 


ISCONSIN STEEL 
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Pgmnes Luoncation 


.. . yields multiple benefits stemming from more 
efficient machine maintenance 





HOW to get the most out of lubrica- 
tion is a question that never remains 
static 

The metalworking industry is con- 
stantly changing, with new methods, 
new machines, new methods adapted 
to old machines, changing and shift- 
ing personnel, the need for stepped- 
up preventive maintenance, conser- 
vation of lubricants, lower lubrica- 
tion costs, more effective lubrication 
results. All of these things, along 
with other factors too numerous to 
mention, paint the need for a planned 
lubrication program which will satis- 
fy the ever-changing lubrication needs 
of any plant. With such a plan in 
force, management has ae well- 
thought-out program for seeing that 
each bearing, cylinder, and gear on 
every machine always receives proper 
lubrication. 

To see that this is accomplished, 


lubrication engineers believe seven 
steps to planned lubrication can chart 
the course. They are based on recog- 
nized principles of industrial efficien- 
cy, and determine objectives to be 
accomplished, outline procedures to 
be followed and detail the responsi- 
bility for getting the job done. They 
are felt to comprise a fundamental 
approach to the better lubrication of 
all machines. 

Experience in many plants shows 
three prerequisites are essential: A 
firm decision on the part of plant 
management to emphasize lubrication 
and support a lubrication program 
in the plant; consultation with and 
purchase of oil and grease from a 
company that makes quality lubri- 
cants and employs competent and 
skilled lubrication engineers; and es- 
tablishment of a co-operative and 
continuous working partnership be- 
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Fig. 1—Lubrication pro- 
cedures start in the oil- 
house. Delivery of clean 
and correct lubricants to 
machines depends wupon 
good storage and handling 


tween plant personnel and the oi! 
company’s lubrication engineer so 
that the user’s knowledge of his 
machines and their operation can be 
pooled with the oil supplier’s know)- 
edge of lubricants and _ lubrication 
methods. 

Therefore, the following steps out- 
line the strategy many plants follow 
in combatting friction and wear. 

Step 1—Get the facts on lubrica- 
tion and lubrication practices in your 
plant. Have a lubrication study made 
of all equipment by a skilled lubri- 
cation engineer in co-operation with 
plant personnel. This is necessary 
because correct lubrication embraces 
many things in addition to the simple 
application of oil or grease to each 
machine. 

The lubrication study should includ 
an analysis of production losses and 
maintenance expenses attributable to 
inadequate lubrication. The benefits, 
improvements and profits to be real- 
ized if machine parts ride on the right 
film of oil or grease must also b 
evaluated so later progress can be 
measured. 

Furthermore, such a study should 
encompass a review of how lubrica- 
tion is handled throughout the piant 
from the time lubricants arrive in 
the stock room until they are put in 
the machines. Practices followed in 
cleaning and refilling important cir- 
culation systems are also worthy of 
emphasis, as are maintenance of lub- 
rication records and preventive main- 


Fig. 2—-A lubrication study on this 
machine showed that the fly-wheel 
hub required a bearing replacement 
twice a year. A slight change in th: 
method of lubrication and replace- 
ment of a conventional grease witli 
another type extended bearing lif 
four times 
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tenance practices of oiling personnel. 

tep 2—Establish lubrication rec- 
ommendations. With a more-or-less 
iplete set of facts it is then pos- 
e to sit down with the lubrica- 
tion supplier and decide on what and 
how many brands of oil and grease 
are to be used throughout the plant. 
Stress should be put on the adoption 
of as few brands of oil and grease 
as possible. A_ skillful lubrication 
engineer will make recommendations 
based on operating conditions re- 
vealed by the lubrication study, ex- 
perience of your plant people, ad- 
vice of the machine builder and his 
own special knowledge of lubricants 
and their performance in_ similar 
equipment elsewhere. 

Complicated though the selection 
and recommendation of specific lubri- 
cants may seem, the process of selec- 
tion is in a great measure dependent 
on the skill of the lubrication engi- 
neer. He will usually prepare lubri- 
cation charts covering every piece 
of equipment for the guidance of 
everyone interested in stocking or ap- 
plying the oils and greases. With 
the establishment of specific lubrica- 
tion recommendations by brand for 
each machine, the groundwork for 
the application of the right lubri- 
cant in the right way to the right 
place is laid. 

Step 3—Develop lubrication pro- 
cedures. Based on steps 1 and 2, 
this can be readily accomplished. 
Basic elements involved are men, 
lubricants and machines. The men 
the oilers—should be equipped with 
a copy of all charts, given a funda- 
mental education in basic principles 
of lubrication by the lubrication en- 
gineer, given on-the-job instruction 
in good lubrication practices, instruct- 
ed in ways and means of reporting 
the need for machine maintenance 
as observed while oiling machines and 
periodically consulted by their su- 
periors or the lubrication engineer 
on all details connected with the 
lubrication carry-on. 

The day when “shop flunkies that 
could not read or write” are selected 
for oilers is fast aproaching an end. 
Oil company reports show that indus- 
trial management is_ increasingly 
realizing that oiling personnel are 
the most valuable “eyes and ears” 
in the plant. They can, if properly 
trained, catch mechanical troubles in 
the “incubation” stage and prevent 
Serious and expensive maintenance 
later. This is an all-important by- 
product of the routine oiling duties. 

Lubricants, the second basic ele- 
ment in developing lubrication pro- 
cedures, should be stored in a clean, 
well ventilated, controlled stock room 
or “oil house.” They should be kept 
clean at all times and carried into 
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Fig. 3—Evaluation of the bene- 


fits of planned lubrication 

showed that maintenance on 

this hot iron conveyor was cut 

60 per cent, at an annual sav- 
ing of $2310 


the plant in cans, guns or oil-handling 
equipment which is properly identi- 
fied. When, as used oil, the lubri- 
cants are returned for filtration and 
reuse, they must be properly iden- 
tified also. 

As for machines, the lubrication 
plan should embrace education of the 
oilers in the use and care of all the 
simple lubricating devices, the proper 
method of lubricating antifriction 
bearings, the proper methods of flush- 
ing and cleaning circulation systems 
and safety practices while lubricat- 
ing each machine. 

Step 4—-Establish ways and means 
of keeping ahead of schedule. This 
demands two things: Supervision of 
lubrication in the plant by a man 
appointed by management; and fol- 
low-up by the lubrication engineer at 
periodic intervals. Supervision is a 
must because lubrication, like any- 
thing else related to production and 
maintenance of equipment, will not 
shift for itself. When lubrication 
is made the business of one individual, 
either as a full or part time assign- 
ment, it is made much more effective. 

Such supervision should be directed 
to the oilers and their activities so 
that they use the right lubricant 
in the right way at all times, that 
circulation systems are flushed and 
changed at proper intervals, that on- 
the-job training of oilers is carried 
out, that lubricant consumption rec- 
ords are maintained, that preventive 
maintenance practices are followed, 
that close co-operation with lubrica- 
tion engineer is maintained. 

The lubrication engineer should 
make a periodic review of results and 
methods and make specific recom- 
mendations to improve lubrication as 
conditions change, new machines are 
added, or developments dictate. Such 
recommendations may deal with 
changes in previous recommendations, 


use of a more suitable lubricant, ap- 
plication of an oiling device, redesign 
of a bearing for better lubrication, 
construction of a filter, establishment 
of a petroleum-testing program to 
extend the service of oil in a circula- 
tion system, or recommendations to 
reduce oil or grease consumption. 

Step 5—Route work of the oiler 
is an important step in the mainte- 
nance of lubrication efficiency 9% 
reductions in labor costs for oiling. 
To simplify routing of the oiler, on- 
the-job training by the lubrication 
engineer or the plant personnel su- 
pervising lubrication will usually dic- 
tate the development of a work plan 
for him. The work plan should in- 
clude a timetable, a method of carry- 
ing needed supplies with him at all 
times, and a method of arranging for 
advice on important lubrication de- 
tails to be handled during each day’s 
work. 

For example, to develop a time- 
table for oiling personnel is to assure 
that each important lubrication task 
is fulfilled on schedule with an econo- 
my of effort. Without a timetable 
the oiler will be all places at all 
times and some vital bearing will be 
sure to suffer in the long run. 

Having supplies with him is a sure 
way of reducing much unnecessary 
walking and wasted motion. In large 
plants with a great number of ma- 
chines, lubrication carts carrying a 
supply of lubricants, containers, 
waste, tools, charts, etc., can be de- 
signed and built for specific pur- 
poses, or purchased. In smaller 
plants, a 2-wheeled cart similar to 
a wheelbarrow can be equipped for 
the same purpose. 

Because complaints from machine 
operators or others on specific lubri- 
cation problems come up when oiling 
personnel are in out-of-the-way lo- 
cations in the plant, or members of 
the night shift report lubrication dif- 
ficulties over night, some specific in- 
structions to oilers do have to be 
made every day. Troubles can then 
be handled most efficiently with a 
minimum of interference in the 
smooth carry-on of the oilers’ routine 
assignments. 

Step 6—Periodic instruction and 
education of oilers and maintenance 
personnel. Through books, movies, 
slide films and lubrication clinics, a 
good lubrication engineer or super- 
visor can effectively instruct and edu- 
cate oilers and maintenance personnel 
in the fundamentals of lubrication 
and the procedures to be followed in 
assuring the use of the right oil in 
the right place in the right way. 

This step in a planned program, 
most lubricant experts agree, cannot 
be emphasized too much. It is a 
means of keeping the proper per- 
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sonnel lubrication-wise and _ lubrica- 
tion-conscious. It pays dividends in 
more co-operation among plant per- 
sonnel, because the mystery of lubri- 
cation is dissolved and a fuller un- 
derstanding of the importance of cor- 
rect lubrication is realized. To know 
what is being done about any specific 
thing, how it is being done and when 


it is being done, is to create a healthy 
climate for getting the most out of 
any specific effort. 

Step 7—-Evaluate the benefits. This 
is done by a periodic study of the 
lubrication effort throughout the 
plant. Through a comparison of re- 
sults with those previously recorded 
in the original lubrication study, the 





benefits, improvements and pr fits 
from more efficient lubrication oan 
be summed up. A lubrication ¢ 9}. 
neer, with the help of plant per. 
sonnel, can do this work through 
written reports on accomplishments 
and recommendations for the recor; 
as well as the future planning 5; 
plant management. 





New Books 


Power Capacitors, by Ralph E. 
Marbury, manager, capacitors sec- 
tion, Switch Gear and Control Divi- 
sions, Westinghouse Electric Corp.; 
published by McGraw-Hill Book Co. 
Inc., New York, for $3.50. 

A discussion of the methods to be 
used to determine the kind and num- 
ber of capacitors needed to correct 
a given condition, be that voltage or 
low power factor or a combination 
of the two, is contained in the book. 
This information follows a brief ex- 
planation of the materials and char- 
acteristics of capacitors, their rat- 
ings, and design and manufacture. 

The book is the first volume to 
be published in the Westinghouse- 
McGraw-Hill Engineering Books for 
Industry series. Among the subjects 
covered are capacitor materials and 
characteristics, application of shunt 
capacitors to industrial power cir- 
cuits, fuses, switches, and connec- 
tions used with shunt capacitors, 
automatic control of capacitor Kvar 
and capacity installation and main- 
tenance. 





en 


History of the Tools Division, War 
Production Board, by Bradley 
Stoughton; cloth, 154 pages, 64 x 
914 inches; published by McGraw- 
Hill Book Co. Inc., New York, for 
$4.00. 

Machine tools are essential to the 
fabrication of almost every type cf 
article. Because of this, their pro- 
duction received early attention from 
the Army-Navy Munitions Board in 
preparation for what was later to 
become the “Arsenal of Democracy ’. 
A group of technical men and ad- 
ministrators, mostly recruited from 
the machine tool or allied industries, 
worked to stimulate production of 
these tools and make the best pos- 
sible use of those available. 


Purpose of the book is to supply 
an intimate record of the activities 
of the Tools Division of the War 
Production Board. The author has 
given personal notes on the directors, 
assistant directors, heads of sections 
and those active in the work of the 
division. Some 147 photographs of 
individuals and 16 group photographs 
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are said to include almost every 
former member of the division. Chap- 
ters of the book are as follows: A 
digest of division history, adminis- 
tration and organization; personne]; 
pioneer activities; early branches 
and units; supplies, portables and ac- 
cessories; abbreviations and orders; 
and suggestions for betterment in 
any future emergency. Also included 
in the book are graphs and organi- 
zation charts. 


— 


How to Use Kodagraph Reproduc- 
tion Materials, 72 pages, published 
by Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, 
N. Y., for 50 cents. 

Describing photographic techniques 
for engineering reproduction, this 
handbook illustrates methods for 
copying various types of drawings 
and of restoring or revising old, 
stained or faded drawings. Also de- 
scribed are recommended procedures 
for special copying problems, such as 
reproducing an intermediate from a 
blueprint or from an original draw- 
ing printed on opaque stock. 

Materials for use with various 
types of drafting room printers are 
described and complete instructions 
for exposing and processing these 
materials is given. A reference table 
lists causes of unsatisfactory prints 
and remedies for them. Handbook 
is designed to serve as a reference 
work for reproduction departments 
and as a guide for engineers who 
seek to eliminate handwork in draw- 
ing reproductions. 
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Proceeding of 35th Annual Con- 
vention, American 
Society, edited by Gustaf Soderberg; 
cloth, 312 pages, 6% x 9%4-inches; 
published by American Electroplaters’ 
Society, Jenkintown, Pa., for $5.00. 

Contained in this book of the AES 
convention, held in Atlantic City, N. 
J., June 27 to July 1, 1948 are 20 
papers presented at the meeting. 
Along with these papers, many of 
which contain photomicrographs, 
tables and graphs, is given informa- 
tion on the Electroplating Society, 
such as active committees, annual 
meetings and presiding officers, mem- 
bers, paper and exhibit award details 
and AES branches. 

Among the papers presented at the 


Electroplaters’ 


convention and included in this vol. 
ume are ones on the following sub. 
jects: “A Spiral Contractometer fo; 
Measuring Stress in Electrodeposits” 
“Judging the Quality of Plated Parts, 
“Porosity of Electrodeposited Metals 
and Measurement of Intrinsic Poro. 
sity,” “Bright Barrel Plating of 
Nickel and Zinc,” “A Circulating 
Electrolytic Cell for Strip Plating 
Evaluation,” “The  Electroplaters 
Metals of the Future” and ‘Practical 
Methods of Cost Finding and Esti- 
mating on Metal Finishes.” 


Oo-— 


Principles of Magnaflux, by F. B. 
Doane, president, and C. E. Betz, 
vice president, Magnaflux Corp.: 
cloth, 388 pages, 6% x 9% inches; 
published by Magnaflux Corp., Chi- 
cago, for $5.00. 

New methods, new materials and 
new approaches and practices de- 
veloped in the field of nondestruc- 
tive testing with Magnaflux have 
rendered the first and second edi- 
tions of the book nearly obsolete, 
according to the authors. This third 
edition is organized and written to 
furnish supervisory personnel, _in- 
spection heads and the operator with 
a source of all the information 
needed for the most effective results 
from inspection with the process. 
Subject is covered from the basic 
electrical and magnetic principles 
which apply, through the range of 
methods, materials and equipment 
which are in use, to the newest and 
most effective high production equip- 
ment. 

Emphasis is placed on the funda- 
mentals as they are understood and 
controlled, for best results from in- 
spection with Magnaflux. This in- 
formation is clearly presented and 
includes applications in such particu- 
lar fields as the railroads, high pro- 
duction industries, oil industry and 
welding, aircraft, truck and _ bus 
overhaul, etc. In all, there are 13 
chapters and 170 illustrations. Chap- 
ter subjects include magnetism, field 
distribution, magnetizing current 
characteristics, the inspection me- 
dium, indications of surface and sub- 
surface defects, inspections of welds 
and large castings and forgings, de- 
magnetizing, and the evaluation of 
defects. 
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To Cut Costs... 


- | Don’t Skimp on Weld-Planning 


By Michael Senek, Vice President 


Falls Welding & Manufacturing Co., Newton Falls, Ohio 


Starting out as a 
small job welding 
shop, we have built 
a good reputation 
throughout the Mid- 
dle West as fabrica- 
tors of earth-moving 
equipment parts. 


Much of our success 





is due to the extreme 
Michael Senek ; 
care we take in pre- 


liminary planning of jobs and in tooling up for close 





tolerances and high-speed welding. It pays off in 
lower costs and top quality. 


We consider it important to do these things when 
we tackle a new job: 


Fig. 1. Finish welding boom for loading machine. Fixture 
_can be rotated to any angle for downhand welding. Uses 
| 400-amp. “Shield-Are” Welder with 4” “Fleetweld 5” Elec- 
_ trode at 300 amps. 


1. Analyze the design. Suggest design changes to 
the customer if they will simplify tooling-up or speed 


up welding, without affecting operation of part. 


2. Tool-up for down-hand welding. We design 
and build our own fixtures to hold parts in accurate 
fit-up and permit positioning for speedy, down- 


hand welding with large electrodes. 


3. Call in Lincoln Engineer. We find it valuable to 
have his suggestions on the design, the fixtures and 
the welding procedure—type and size of electrode 


and welding current. 


Needless to say, we are rabid fans for the Lincoln 
team—its Engineering Service, Welders and 


“Fleetweld” Electrodes. 





Fig. 2. Finish welding of hydraulic tank for loading machine 
in positioning fixture. Many joints are boxed into corners, 
making are blow severe. Welded with 500-amp. “Fleetwelder” 
and %,"’ “Fleetweld 7” at 400 amps. 


| The above is published by THE LINCOLN ELECTRIC COMPANY in the interests of progre 


Write for free Mild Steel Weldirectory. The Lincoln Electric Company, Dept. 69, Cleveland 1, Obio.. 


® Aucust 15, 1949 
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MitODAD! 


Spinning Stainless 
(Concluded from Page 92) 


surface to be spun. The production 
of cylindrical shapes or shells usually 
requires three steps, namely dishing, 
cupping and finish shaping. 

In the spinning of metal, just as in 
rolling, the metal is subjected to con- 
siderable deformation or reduction in 
thickness. In the case of a half sphere 
spun from stainless steel, this reduc- 
tion may amount to as much as 334s 
per cent. Therefore, in working out 
the details of a new spinning job, 
the supervisory engineer must specify 
the gage of the metal and the blank 
size which will result in the required 
thickness in the finished part and 
the completion of the part without 
excess metal. Shape of the spinning 
has considerable influence on these 
considerations. Experience is’ the 
chief guide of the engineer in making 
his determinations. 

Because of its lower ductility and 
work hardening characteristics, stain- 
less steel is more difficult to spin 
than mild steel. For this reason, 10- 
gage or 9/64-inch, is regarded by 
Craft as the maximum thickness of 
stainless sheet for spinning, whereas 
mild steel can be handled readily up 
to 7-gage or 3/16-inch. 

Stainless steels of the straight 
chromium types containing 17 per 
cent chromium or more are not well 
adapted to spinning. Reductions are 
less and more annealing is required 


than with lower alloys. Best results 
are obtained in spinning when the 
chromium content ranges between 12 
and 16 per cent. 

The 18-8 type stainless has high 
ductility and is therefore well suited 
to spinning operations. However, be- 
cause of its rapid work hardening, 
this steel may require a number of 
annealing treatments. To reduce this 
hardening tendency, somewhat high- 
er nickel content—approximately 12 
per cent—is employed frequently, 
permitting about two to three times 
as much deformation before annealing 
is necessary. 

Annealing Facilities—As annealing 
of stainless steel, or other metal be- 
ing spun, becomes necessary, the ma- 
terial is transferred to the annealing 
department for appropriate treat- 
ment. The annealing operation is per- 
formed in a specially-built Lindberg 
gas-fired furnace equipped with 
Wheelco temperature control. This 
furnace, shown in Fig. 5, has a hearth 
area 84 x 84 inches and is capable of 
producing and maintaining any spec- 
ified temperature up to 2500° F. 
The customary temperature employed 
for stainless steel is 1950°. 

A hearth-level transfer car mount- 
ed on casters and rolling in channels 
on a welded steel table in front of 
the furnace facilitates charging work 
into the heating chamber and remov- 
al therefrom. The spun part is de- 
posited on a heat resisting alloy tray 
resting on the transfer car. The car 














ON THE LEVEL: Use of this leveler in the Mount Clare shop car yard 
of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, Baltimore, has made possible elimina- 
tion of ramps, a reduction in labor costs and more efficient use of the small 
available space. Hand lift trucks and skids, used for the movement of 
materials between car floor heights and ground level, have been made 
a one-man operation, the railroad states. The elevating device, built 
by Service Caster & Truck Corp., Albion, Mich., has a platform measur- 
ing 6 feet 6 inches by 8 feet. Capacity is 6000 pounds 
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is moved in front of the furnace .ng 
the tray is pushed onto the hea: h. 
Work remains in the furnace wu: (jj 
it is uniformly heated, then withdra vn 
and allowed to air cool. Cooling is 
accelerated by a stream of air frm 
a man-cooler type fan. 

Prior to annealing, the work must 
be cleaned thoroughly of any lubri- 
cant used in the spinning operations 
Furthermore, in the case of stainless 
steel, the work must also be pickled 
in nitric acid to remove all traces of 
copper if brass or copper alloy tools 
were used in spinning. Otherwise, 
even the most minute amounts of 
copper will penetrate the sheet dur- 
ing annealing and will cause cracks 
during further spinning. 

Pickling Operation—Pickling as re- 
quired is performed in a carbon block 
lined tank 84 inches square and 30 
inches deep, supplied by the Na- 
tional Carbon Co. The tank, shown 
in Fig. 6, has a hinged cover and 
hood and an exhauster provides fume 
removal. The solution is maintained 
at proper temperature by a steam 
coil. The operator immerses the work 
manually and allows it to remain in 
the bath until a white pickle is ob- 
tained. 

After the spinning of articles is 
completed, a pickling treatment is 
given for the purpose of removing 
all foreign substances. The clean 
surface which results is similar to 
what is known as a No. 2 finish and 
in some cases meets customer speci- 
fications for finish. If higher finish 
is required, polishing is performed 
to obtain finishes ranging from No. 4 
to No. 7, 

Smaller spinnings are polished on 
two-spindle polishing lathes, the work 
being held by hand or in a fixture 
against polishing wheels. For faster 
polishing, some lathes are equipped 
with polishing belts and backstands, 
as shown in Fig. 7, Grade of wheel 
or belts used determines the degree 
of polish or finish. For the protec- 
tion of the operators, dust resulting 
from the polishing operation is re- 
moved by collector. As an adjunct to 
polishing, some grinding sometimes is 
done by flexible shaft grinders. 

Large spinnings, such as_ half 
spheres, are polished on a turntable 
machine, shown in Fig. 8. The work 
is bolted or clamped to the table 
which is rotated at required speeds 
through a variable-speed drive. While 
the work is rotating, the operator 
polishes the surface by a handle-bar 
equipped belt grinder suspended over- 
head from a chain block. In some 
cases a flexible shaft unit is used 
as the grinding tool. To provide the 
operator with easy access to all parts 
of the work, the turntable can be 
tipped through approximately 45 de- 
grees in two directions. 
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25% Discount Now Applies to All 
Standard KENNAMETAL Brazed Tools 
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These tools are fabricated complete in our own plant. 
The tip on every one is Kennametal—made by 
exclusively-used processes we developed to assure 
that it will have consistent soundness, uniform hard- 
ness, unusually high strength. It is accurately seated 
on the shank, properly brazed, and ground to a 
smooth, true cutting edge. 

Now, at less initial expenditure you are able to 
realize the outstanding productivity and over-all 
cost saving for which Kennametal tools are noted. 
Performance Reports, issued regularly, demonstrate 
the effectiveness of Kennametal tooling on a wide 
variety of jobs. Upon request your name will be 
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KENNAMETAL Cost-Saving Production Methods Give You Superior Carbide Tools at Less Cost 
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put on our mailing list if you are not now receiving 
these Reports. 

It will pay you to secure a copy of our new Catalog 
and study it thoroughly. From the extensive listing 
of Kennametal brazed tools you can select the style, 
size, and grade that will meet your specific machin- 
ing requirements with outstanding results. You now 
get even greater value than ever before—four tools 
for the former price of three. 


K N NAMETAL Gre. Latrobe, Pa. 


MANUFACTURERS OF SUPERIOR CEMENTED CARBIDES 
AND CUTTING TOOLS THAT INCREASE PRODUCTIVITY 
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Automatic diamond wheel 
grinding speeds up uniform 
finishing of tools 


Inspection of every tool 
insures sound tip, proper 
braze, true edge 


High frequency induction 
equipment facilitates 
consistently good brazing 


improved types of milling 
nachines expedite forming 
ind recessing of shanks 
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The author herewith describes the alkaline and the acid proc- 
esses, both of which are currently used for depositing tin elec- 
trolytically on steel sheets to produce tin plate 


By ALFRED E. KADELL 
Monager, Tin Plate Department 


Weirton Steel Co. 
Weirton, W. Va. 


PART Ill 


TWO principal methods in use at the present time for 
producing tin plate by electroplating are the alka- 
line process and the acid process. The alkaline proc- 
ess employs either sodium or potassium stannate as 
the electrolyte, with the operation being carried out at 
speeds up to 600 feet per minute. The acid process 
comprises two types; one employing tin phenol di- 
sulphonate as the electrolyte, with operating speeds of 
around 600 feet per minute, and the second using 
stannous chloride as the electrolyte, with operating 
speeds up to 1400 feet per minute. The last named, 
also known as the halogen process comprises the fol- 
lowing operations; Electrolytic cleaning, to remove 
any oils or other surface contaminants that got on 
the band in previous operations; scrubbing and wash- 
ing, pickling, to remove any oxides or other acid 
soluble contaminants that may be present on the sur- 
face of the steel, scrubbing and washing, electroplat- 
ing, washing, melting tin coating, chemical treatment, 
washing, and oiling. 

The plating line is equipped with two uncoilers at 
the entry end, in order to avoid having to stop the 
line when one coil has been run off and a new one is 
to be started. While the coil in one uncoiler is being 
processed, another coil is placed in the second un- 
coiler, and made ready to be rapidly welded to the 
end of its predecessor. A 70 foot deep pit, imme- 
diately after the welder, permits maintaining a loop 
which acts as a reservoir, containing enough length of 


band in it, to allow for welding time at slow line 
speed. A line stop causes that portion of band, lying 
in the plater at the time, to become stained, resulting 
in defective plate. 

There are also two reels at the exit end, as will be 
shown later, which permit automatic cutting of the 
band, and the starting of a new coil on the second 
reel, without stopping the line, when the coil on the 
first reel reaches full size. 

The two uncoilers are followed by a trip shear and 
welder. The trip shear is used to square up coil ends 
before welding. A pair of rubber-covered pinch rolls, 
located just past the welder, furnishes tension on the 
band, thereby rotating the uncoiler and unwinding 
the coil. These rolls feed the band into a looping pit. 
Upon emerging from this pit, strip enters a drag unit 
which furnishes the necessary back pull for maintain- 
ing a tight band, to guarantee straight travel through 
succeeding units. This drag unit is of exactly the 
same design as the one employed in the cleaning line, 
just ahead of the reel. 

Upon coming out of the drag unit, the band breaks 
over a deflector roll, and enters an electrolytic clean- 
ing tank which is similar in design to, but only half 
the length of the one employed in the cleaning line. 
It contains four sets of grids in two electrical group- 
ings, each of which consists of one positive and one 
negative set of grids connected to a 3000 ampere 16 
volt generator. In all other respects, the operation 
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Fig. 11—Schematic elevation view of plater 
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Fig. 12—Layout scheme of plater cells 
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Preserves Sinter Structure y 


Rotary Cooler Licensed under U. S. 


Ser. Nos. U.S. 519322 and 613368 


Hir cooling is a new development in sinter cooling practice which 


as rapidly being accepted by the industry because of these advantages: 


It eliminates the undesirable steam and water 


It anneals sinter and avoids the degradation 
conditions caused by steam and moisture when 


and shattering caused by water quenching. 

It improves the size and quality of the sinter 
product. ; 

With air cooling, the sinter can be distributed 

by conveyor belt direct from the cooler to any 


water cooling is used. 


It reduces the percentage of fines as compared 
to water cooling. desired location without use of cars. 


Complete information about the improved Rotary Air Cooler is available to vou upon request. 


ARTHUR G. |} : ip. 


INDUSTRIES 


ESIGN, ENGINEERING AND CONSTRUCTION 


ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS e ESTABLISHED 1905 
2300 CHESTER AVENUE, CLEVELAND 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 
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TIN PLATE 


in this electrolytic cleaning tank is exactly the same 
as that described for the one used in the cleaning 
line, 

As strip emerges from the cleaning tank it enters 
a pair of rubber-covered wringer rolls where the ex- 
cess dragout of electrolyte is squeezed off and re- 
turned to the tank. From the wringer rolls, the band 


116 goes into a scrubbing and washing unit where 12- 


Fig. 13—-Entry end of electroplating line, showin. 
band being run off out of No.1 uncoiler (not visib! 
in picture.) No. 2 uncoiler shown at right near work 
man is ready with fresh coil whose front end ha 
been taken up to welder in preparation for bein 
welded quickly to tail end of coil in No. 1 uncoik 


inch diameter brushes, rotating at about 3000 r 
lutions per minute, scrub both sides of the band 
multaneously, with the aid of high pressure water 
sprays. The strip then enters a pickling tank which 
is lined on the inside with a layer of rubber, and a 
row of acid-resistant brick. This tank is 65 feet long, 
3 feet deep and 4 feet wide. At each end of it, there 
is a 24-inch diameter rubber-covered dunking roll, 
under which the band passes and is thereby kept sub- 
merged in the acid. The pickling solution is main- 
tained at about 8 per cent concentration by weight of 
sulphuric acid, and the temperature is held around 
180° F by means of steam jets. 

When the band leaves the pickling tank, it passes 
through a set of wringer rolls, and then enters an- 
other scrubbing and washing unit. Further wringing 
with rubber-covered rolls removes excess wash water, 
after which the strip passes into the first deck of the 
plater. 

The plater is 80 feet long and, as shown in Fig. 11, 
consists of three levels or decks. In each of the first 
two decks, there are 12 plating cells, all in line, thus 


Fig. 14—-Exit end of electroplating line. Workman 
is “hooking-up” finished coil to be removed by crane 
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SNYDER Wachines Coot Less in the Loug Run 






BEAUTY BY THE MILE 


Maybe it isn’t important that a control panel be beautiful except 







that in the case of Snyder panels the beauty is the result of the 






perfect orderliness of the layout. Every circuit can be traced, clearly 






and easily. Every cycle is protected, when desirable, by interlocks to 






prevent machine damage through electrical failure. Every panel is 







provided with manual operation for tool set-up. All conform to estab- 






lished standards. Miles of wire are set into the panels yearly, every 






inch with such precision and neatness that our panels are notably 





compact. Building these beautiful panels in our own shop makes us 






independent of outside delivery dates, gives us close coordination 





during building and testing each machine and enables us to deliver 






seesaw 






a better job that saves you money in the long run. 










QUICK-CHANGE ARTIST 


We think we’ve done an exceptional job on our standard- 











zed component units, used on most of our machines. All 








its, whether way or guide bar type, have hardened and 
ground bearing surfaces. They provide any required 
roke up to 24”, yet, create no problem of overhang on 
xtended stroke, as do ram-type units. They are so adapt- 
ble and so well built that they can be re-tooled over and 


ver again thereby delivering substantial savings in ma- 









thine investment since retooling can give you an entirely 
lifferent operation at minimum cost. Special units are 


lesigned with the same objective—to give you durability YOUR TAPS ARE TOPS 
nd versatility that will save you money in the long run. IN SNYDER SPINDLES | 


A good many years ago we satisfied ourselves that 
the individual lead screw type of tapping head is the 
most effective means of leading taps into the work 
and established it as our standard equipment. This 
method permits proper speed selection for each indi- 
vidual tap; produces a more accurate thread; elimi- 
nates the hazard of thread-stripping. Threads of the 
lead screw are precision ground after hardening. 
Snyder safety tap drivers are used exclusively to 
eliminate tap breakage. Lead screw tapping nuts are 
of the finest bronze and are replaceable. These fea- 
tures have satisfied the precision requirements of | 
ordnance and aircraft work. They will satisfy you 
and save you money in the long run. 


SNYDER 


&F Years of Successful Cooperation with Leading +bmerican Tndustries 
























TOOL AND 
ENGINEERING COMPANY 


3400 E. LAFAYETTE 
DETROIT 7, MICHIGAN 
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TIN PLATE 


making a total of 24 cells in the entire plater. Each 
cell is 6 feet long, 5 feet wide and 1 foot deep, and 
is connected to a 5000 ampere-12 volt generator. Be- 
tween the cells, and at the entry end and exit end of 
each of the two plating decks, there is a pair of 8- 
inch diameter rolls between which the band passes. 
The bottom roll is rubber covered, and, by spring 
pressure at its ends, bears up against the top roll 
thus effecting tight contact between them. The top 
roll, called the cathode roll, is made of steel, and has 
a copper commutator with carbon brushes at each 
end. It takes the current off the strip, and is con- 
nected to the negative side of the generator. There 
are, therefore, 13 of these pairs of rolls in each of 
the two plating decks, and they are all motor driven 
in synchronism with the main drives. 

rig. 12 shows a cross-sectional view of a cell. The 
main anode support, located in the center, is a solid 
tin casting, and is connected to the positive side of 
the generator. It extends across the full cell width. 
Anodes are solid tin, each 30 inches long and 3 x 3 
inches in cross section. One end of the anode rests 
on the main anode support, while the other rests on 
an auxiliary, nonconducit:-g support located in the 
end of the cell. Thus, all anodes 2 placed in the 


cells with their long dimension in Ute direc‘ion of 


band travel. There are two beds of anodes in cach 


Fig. 15—-Entry end of plater, showing three decks 

or levels. Workman is inspecting band as ti ques 

from second deck to the third. Lower right shviws 

wringer rolls at exit end of pickler followed by 
118 scrubbing and washing unit 





cell, each of which is composed of about 15 anc jeg 
lying in close proximity to each other across ‘he 
cell width. Each bed is kept level, and the top of :: is 
about 11% inches below the band passing over it. 

The electrolyte, which is principally stannous ¢})\o- 
ride as mentioned previously, is continuously pum) eq 
into each cell from a 15,000 gallon storage tank jo. 
cated under the plater. The solution level is main- 
tained up against the bottom of the band by sealing 
the exit end of the cell, and permitting overflow only 
at the entry end, at which point a clearance of only 
about 44-inch between cell and band is allowed. Over. 
flow from each cell returns by gravity to the stor. 
age tank by way of return lines. Current, up to 
5000 amperes maximum per cell, thus passes from 
the anode support into the anodes, which form the 
positive pole of the cell, then through the electrolyte 
to the band, which is the negative pole. It, therefore, 
now becomes evident that tin is plated on the bottom 
side of the band in each deck. 

Since, for obvious reasons, a plating line must be 
operated at various speeds, plater generators are so 
governed electrically, that for a given coating weight 
to be plated, current furnished by them to the cells 
changes automatically with the line speed, so that a 
uniform coating of tin is applied at all speeds. In ad- 
dition, a master control compensates for variation of 
internal resistance in individual cells. If the current 
from one cell falls off, the other generators pick up 
the load until the excessive resistance in that cell is 
cut out by the plater operator. 

As shown above, the band, in passing through the 
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Y making your hollow cylindrical parts out of 
Timken* seamless tubing instead of bar stock 
you save material costs and simplify manufacturing. 
With Timken tubing, drilling is eliminated because 
the hole is already there. There’s less stock to machine, 
less scrap. Finish boring is often your first production 
step. Parts cost less to make. 
You get a better quality product, too. The piercing 
process by which Timken tubing is made is basically a 
forging operation. This gives the tubing a uniform 
spiral grain flow for greater strength, and a refined grain 
structure which brings out the best in the quality of the 
metal. And this fine forged quality is uniform from tube 






50th birthday of the company whose products 
you know by the trade-mark: TIMKEN 





August 15, 1949 





co | if you’re redesigning to cut costs, 
do it around this hole 


to tube and from heat to heat, thanks to Timken’s 
rigid quality control. 

To make the most of Timken tubing, use our Tube 
Engineering Service. We take full responsibility for 
giving you the most economical tube size for your job 
—guaranteed to clean up. You're sure of minimum 
machining time—maximum saving of metal. And you 
run no risk of not having enough wall thickness to 
fill out your finish dimensions. To have our Tube Engi- 
neering Service make an obligation-free analysis of 
your requirements, write The Timken Roller Bearing 
Company, Steel and Tube Division, Canton 6, Ohio. 
Cable address: ‘““TIMROSCO”. 









including hot rolled and cold finished alloy 





Specialists in alloy steel 
steel bars—a complete range of stainless, graphitic and standard tool 
analyses—and alloy and stainless seam/ess steel tubing 
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The Great Adventure of modern industry is no less 


iF CFF ECERC ECS 









dramatic than the mythical deeds of pre-Homeric 
heroes. Fighting for profits against devouring costs 


isn't unlike facing a dragon that guards a Golden Fleece. 


Manufacturers throughout the world know 
Clearing presses as effective weapons against 
treacherous costs. Press methods are inherently 
economical, and Clearing presses keep operating 


costs at a minimum. 


We'll be glad to submit facts and figures at your request. 


CLEARING MACHINE CORPORATION 
6499 West 65th Street ¢ Chicago 38, Illinois 


CLEARING PRESSES 


THE WAY TO EFFICIENT MASS PRODUCTION 
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bottom deck (see Fig. 11), becomes plated with tin 
on its bottom side. Upon issuing from the bottom 
deck, it is deflected 90 degrees clockwise to a ver- 
tical direction of travel, and, about 8 feet above this 
point, it is again deflected 90 degrees clockwise to 
a horizontal direction of travel into the second deck 
of the plater. The band is now moving in the op- 
posite direction from that in the first deck. Thus, 
in going from the first level of the plater into the 
second, the strip is turned over, so that, what was 
the top side in the bottom deck, becomes the bot- 
tom side in the second deck where it is now electro- 
plated. 

At the exit end of the second level, the band, now 
fully coated on both sides, is again deflected 90 de- 


Fig. 16—Plater cell, with band going through, being 
plated on bottom side. Bus bars are attached to 
main anode support in center of cell. Solution is 
being pumped into cell by way of rubber hose at 
right. Cathode roll is shown at left with copper 
collector and brushes at its end to take the plating 
current away, Large pipe beside workman carries 
plating solution away from Cells in second deck to 
storage tank located beneath the cell 


grees in each of two steps, the same as at the exit 
end of the first deck, but this time it is done counter 
clockwise, so that, upon entering the third level, the 
band is travelling in the original direction. While 
passing through the third deck, the excess dragout of 
electrolyte is recovered from the band, and is run 
back to the storage tank under the plater. The re- 
maining electrolyte is then thoroughly washed and 
wrung off the band, when it passes through a series 
of three sets of wringer rolls and water sprays. 

From the exit end of the top level, the band comes 
down an incline into a tank on floor level, where it is 
given a hot water dip. It is then dried thoroughly, 
as it travels past a series of hot air blasts, and en- 
ters the tension unit. Although of exactly the same 
mechanical design as the drag unit, which pulls 
against it, the tension unit is driven, and pulls the 
band through the plater, pickler and cleaner. 

The strip now enters another pit that supplies the 


Exit end of plater, showing the three levels 
with washing and wringing arrangement on top 
deck. Note band coming down incline from top 
level into hot rinse tank and then through hot air 
blast drier. Tension unit, in lower left, pulls band 
through plater, pickler and cleaner—then feeds it 
into pit at extreme lower left 


Fig. 17 
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TIN PLATE 


slack ahead of a drag unit, from which the band goes 
to a roll at the top of a steel tower 20 feet in height. 
A high frequency inductive field is created inside this 
tower by a series of rectangular coils made of ih, - 
inch water-cooled copper tubing. The tin coating on 
the band is melted, or reflowed, by the heat gen- 
erated in the strip as it comes down through the 
coils in this tower. The frequency is 200,000 cycles 
at 17,000 volts, and the power input is electronically 
controlled so that the tin is heated to only slightly 
above its melting point, thereby avoiding any burning 
or oxidizing of it. The band then enters a tank of 
water at the bottom of the tower, where the strip is 
quenched, thereby setting the tin coating. 

Coming out of the plater, the tin coating has a 
matte finish. That is, it is dull and lustreless in ap- 
pearance. In this state, it is soft and very susceptible 
to marring by mechanical handling. Reflowing or 
melting the tin produces a bright lustrous coating 
which withstands handling and fabrication much bet- 
ter, has higher corrosion resistance, and solders more 
readily than the matte finish. 

The band now enters a chemical treatment tank 
where it is subjected to an electrolytic action which 
improves the adhesion of organic coatings applied to 
the tin plate by the can manufacturer. In this proc- 
ess, strip is made the cathode in an alkaline chro- 
mate solution at current densities of from 10 to 40 
amperes per square foot. The strip then passes 
through a series of sprays and wringer rolls where it 
is washed completely free of all alkaline salts, and 
thoroughly dried. It is then subjected to an electro- 
static oiling. 

Air is blown through a body of cottonseed oil to 


Fig. 18—Cutting lines, showing uncoiler at extreme 
left with band forming a loop before entering side 
trimmer and again before entering roller leveller. 
Synchronous rotating shear is located immediately 
aster leveller. In cutting line at extreme top, reject 
yate, which is operated by hole detector and gager, 
can be seen in the conveyor to the right of the 
shear, also reject conveyor directly beneath prime 
122 conveyor 
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produce an oil-air fog that is introduced into a \ er. 
tical chamber, down through which the strip pacses 
between two grids spaced about 6 inches apart. E:ch 
grid consists of a steel frame 40 x 60 inches, mick 
of 1%-inch diameter steel rod, with fine wires, about 
2 inches apart, stretched horizontally across it. 
These two grids are connected to a 50,000 volt power 
pack. Application of this high voltage produces a 
corona effect at the wires. As the oil fog passes be- 
tween the highly charged wires in the grids, the fine 
particles of oil assume a static charge of electricity, 
and are attracted to both sides of the passing band 
which is of opposite polarity. Amount of oil depos- 
ited on the band is controlled by the density of fog 
introduced into the chamber. This is done by con- 
trolling the air flow used to create the oil fog. The 
coating of cottonseed oil thus applied is extremely 
light, around 0.25 grams per base box. Its function 
is to help the sheets slide over each other more read- 
ily during fabrication. It also has some beneficial 
effect in lithographing. 

After the oiling operation, strip passes on to the 
reel, where it is again wound into a coil, which is 
then sent to a cutting line to be sheared to the cus- 
tomer’s specified dimensions. As mentioned earlier, 
in order to avoid stopping the line when a coil has 
been wound up to the desired size or weight, two 
reels are used, so that, when it becomes necessary to 
start a new coil, the band is automatically cut by a 
trip shear, and deflected to the waiting vacant reel. 

In the alkaline process, and in the acid process 
employing tin phenol disulphonate as the electrolyte, 
plating is done vertically. The plater consists of a large 
deep tank with a series of rolls just above its bot- 
tom, and another row of rolls above its open top. Strip 
winds through this tank, over the top rolls and under 
the bottom rolls, thus forming a series of loops, every 
other one being inverted. Anodes are hung between 
the vertical sides of these loops, thereby permitting 
simultaneous plating of both sides of the band. In a 
number of installations of these types of lines, no 
reels are employed, plate going directly into a cutting 
line located immediately following the plating line. 
The operating speeds of these two types of plating 
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Precision itself — a set of P&W Gage Blocks, manufacture... precision gaging . . . selective 
finest precision tools made by Accuracy Head- assembly . . . quality control. 
quarters. ...to establish essential basic accuracy P&W Precision Gage Blocks are accuracy's great- 
in your plant, and to transfer that accuracy to est common denominator, the one factor you need to 


every phase of metalworking: interchangeable solve the equation ‘+ Precision = + Profits.” 





ap Here’s the complete story of P&W Hoke and 

USA Precision Gage Blocks — in the interesting 

aw & and informative Bulletin ‘= Millionths.” Just 
Whi: ei ‘4 drop us a line for your copy. 
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TIN PLATE 





lines, being about the same as for cutting lines, 
makes this possible. 

Cutting lines used to shear electrolytic tin plate are 
of the same design as those described earlier for use 
with the hot dip coating process, minus the side 


trimmer. However, the assorting or inspection of 
electroplated tin plate is done at the cutting lines, by 
trained women, while the coils are sheared. As the 
coil unwinds, one inspector watches the top side of 
the band, while the second one sees the reflection of 


Fig. 19—Cutting line, showing prime piling box « 
end of conveyor. Note two completed bundles an 
a third one in process of being piled. Operator o 
left gradually lowers lift as plate piles up. Extren 
top center shows photo electric cell of sheet count: 


the bottom side of the strip in a mirror. When :e- 
fective plate appears, the inspector presses a button 
which opens a gate in the conveyor, and the sheets in 
question are directed into a designated piling box, 
called a reject box. Satisfactory plate passes on to a 
prime piling box at the end of the conveyor, and sheets 
are automatically counted before dropping into it. 
When the required number of sheets have been piled 
up on a wooden pallet, which had been placed in the 
piling box at the start of shearing, the lift is lowered, 
another pallet is put into place, and shearing and pil- 
ing of a new bundle proceeds. Completed lifts of plate 
are removed by truck to the packaging floor, where 
they are prepared for storing and shipping in exact- 
ly the same manner as in the hot dip process. The 
same procedure is followed out with electroplated tin 
plate, in regard to the number of sheets and pack- 
ages in the bundle, as is done with hot dipped plate. 

Piles of plate, that had been diverted by inspectors 
to the reject box, are placed on tables and hand in- 
spected. Satisfactory plate is packaged and applied 
to the specific order against which it was produced. 
Waste waste is handled in exactly the same manner 
as in the hot dip process. Menders, sheets that have 
coating defects, are re-run on a hot dip tin pot and 
then sent to the assorting department for inspection. 





Occasional Solvent Use cording to the 


institute, when op- 


studies of conditions in a chemical 
manufacturing center. 


Requires Safety Practice 


Jobs involving the occasional use of 
volatile solvents require rigorous 
safety precautions as do continuous 
operations, if the occasional nature 
requires the use of substantial quan- 
tities or use over lengthy periods of 
time. This was demonstrated by the 
Safety Research Institute Inc. in 
connection with the removal of 
grease from a conveyor belt. Brushes 
dipped in solvent in open buckets 
were used for the purpose and the 
men doing the job had to bend for- 
ward to reach across the belt. 

In the operaticn the men brought 
their faces close to the surface being 
cleaned. This procedure, in this par- 
ticular plant, had been followed 
many times, on the average of once 
every 3 or 4 weeks, without apparent 
difficulty. About 10 or 12 gallons of 
solvent were handled in a period of 3 
hours in the operation. 

After one such session, when three 
of the men did the work, two of the 
men became ill, one recovering in 
about six weeks and the other dying 
as the result of injury to the kidneys 
from the inhaled solvent vapor. Ac- 
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erations are carried out intermittent- 
ly, the effects of improper handling 
may not become evident immediate- 
ly. If it is impractical to provide 
mechanical ventilation for intermit- 
tent operations, workers should be 
protected from inhalation of the va- 
pors by respirators approved for 
the type of solvent and circumstances 
involved, it is stated. Skin contact 
may be prevented by the use of solv- 
et-resistant gloves, protective creams 
and aprons. 


Toxic Eye Hazard 
Manual Published 


Various safeguards against the 
many chemicals now used in indus- 
trial processes are dealt with in a 
new manual on toxic eye hazards, 
published by National Society for the 
Prevention of Blindness, New York. 
The result of research undertaken by 
the joint committee on industrial 
ophthamology of the American Med- 
ical Association and the American 
Academy of Ophthalmology and Oto- 
laryngology on the effects of various 
chemicals on the eyes, it contains 
recommendations based on actual 


Type of protective equipment best 
suited to specific hazards and a 
standard program for eye _ safety 
from chemical exposure are covered 
in the sections of the book contrib- 
uted by experts in the fields of in- 
dustrial ophthalmology and _ safety 
engineering. A feature of the 102- 
page manual is tables of toxic chem- 
icals and their effects on the eyes 
classified under organic and _inor- 
ganic compounds, detergents and¢ 
soaps. Many charts, illustrations and 
references are included. 


— O-- 


The fact that expenses connected 
with selling the government are less 
than 1 per cent of the business vol- 
ume—a lower sales overhead than 
to any trade or consumer outlet—is 
brought out in a new U. S. Govern- 
ment Procurement Brochure available 
from Trilane Associates, U. S. Gov- 
ernment Procurement Service, 1 Hud- 
son St., New York 13, N. Y. The 
brochure states in easy-to-follow, 
easy-to-read language, the short-cuts 
to successful bidding and execution 
of government contracts. 
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Modern Soaking Pit— 
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' jimits the need for a te: 


Continued from Page 96 





‘etor to 
only one end, a coi, gement 
of pits is possioie with rctuced spac- 
ing requirements between rows. Fir- 
ing is not symmetrical, being from 


F one end only, with flame length vary- 


ing from the start to the finish ot a 
heat. 

Combustion space being at the top, 
and mixing of the fuel and air of the 
long-flame burner occurring when 


' streamlined flow is disturbed as the 


flame splits to filter downward be- 
tween ingots, as well as the resist- 
ance of hot gases to downward con- 
yection, result in a tendency for this 
type of pit to heat ingots hotter at 
the top than at the bottom. 


Top 2-Way-Fired Pits—This type 
pit (Fig. 3) has its combustion space 
on top, above the ingots. Burners 
are provided on each end, however, 
one being aimed off-center toward 
one sidewall and the other off-center 
toward the opposite sidewall. Outlet 
ports are on the bottom, at both 
ends. 

By the off-center arrangement of 
firing, circulation of hot gases is set 
up in the upper portion of the pit, 
tending strongly toward equalization 
of horizontal temperature throughout 
a charge. 


During heavy firing, the two fiames 
cover the entire area of the top of 
the pit, while under reduced firing, 
toward the end of a heat, the pres- 
ence of a flame at both ends (though 
shortened) assures a supply of heat 
to each end. 

Here again, however, most intense 
heat liberation is at the top of the 
pit, and the bottom is heated largely 


_ by gases from which the tops of the 


ingots have absorbed a portion of 


| their heat content to reduce their 
| heating effect near the pit bottom. 


The entire hearth area is available 


_ for ingot placement and, due to fir- 


ing from both ends and uniformity 


| of circulation, this type of pit is well 
_ adapted for large size requirements 


by lengthening it to the desired de- 
gree while retaining a reasonable 
width. At the same time, due to 


| horizontal overlapping of the two 


flames, the length may be reduced, 
if desired, and still retain a good 
horizontal circulation and tempera- 
ture equalization where smaller pits 
are required. 

This type of pit is recuperative, 
with vertical tile elements, vertical 
gas flues, and multiple series air 
flues. A recuperator is required at 
each end. 


| August 15, 1949 


Vertically-Fired Pits—This type of 
soaking pit (Fig. 4) generally has 
been built approximately square, the 
burner port being located in the cen- 
ter of the bottom, firing vertically 
toward the center of the cover. In- 
gots generally are placed in a cir- 
cular row around the burner port, or 
along or parallel to the four pit walls. 
The waste-gas outlet ports are lo- 
cated in the two endwalls, near the 
bottom. The flame, entering and 
propagating vertically, is diverted at 
the top to ‘“mushroom”’ uniformly to- 
ward the bottom. A large space for 
combustion is in the center of the 
pit above the burner port and be- 
tween the ingots. The pit is recuper- 
ative, with recuperators of the ver- 
tical tile type, with vertical gas 
flues and multiple horizontal series 
air flues. Recuperators are at both 
ends. 

Since the flame is centrally located, 
the horizontal distribution of heat 
and horizontal equality of tempera- 
ture are uniform. Heat transfer by 
radiation from the vertical column of 
flame is directed horizontally toward 
the sides of the ingots, rather than 
toward their tops only. This is also 
the case with the heat radiated from 
the hot gases convected downward 
on their way to the outlet ports. Due, 
however, to time being required for 
the flame to propagate, and the fact 
that the long flame by contact with 
the cover liberates large quantities 
of heat there or nearby due to sud- 
den mixing of unburned fuel and air, 
ingot tops have a tendency to be 
heated hotter than bottoms. 

This type of pit operates most ef- 
ficiently when buiit approximately 
square. 

Bottom 2-Way-Fired Pit—This 
unit is designed with two burners, 
one firing into each end, somewhat 
above the bottom. The flame is di- 
rected symmetrically and horizontal- 
ly along a central firing aisle that 
results from the proper placement of 
ingots (Fig. 5). This firing aisle pro- 
vides ample combustion space. 

Outlet ports for waste gases are 
located in the two endwalls near the 
bottom corners. 

The two flames meet at the center 
of the firing aisle during full firing, 
each deflecting toward both sides of 
the pit and then traveling in reversed 
direction toward the outlet ports. 
Tendency of the hot gases to rise 
causes the flame to rise somewhat 
above its central axis as it emerges 
from the burner. However, the draft 
draws it downward again toward the 


outlet ports at the bottom. Re- 
cuperators are required at each end. 

This type of pit has a definite ten- 
dency to heat ingot bottoms hotter 
than tops unless the burners are lo- 
cated at some distance from the bot- 
tom, usually about 2 feet, to assure 
balanced supply of heat to all levels 
of the pit. 

As in the case of the vertically- 
fired pit, horizontal heat radiation to 
sides of the ingots is uniform and 
direct, while that from convection of 
gases is directed in the same man- 
ner. 

This pit operates best when built 
relatively long, as compared to its 
width. With a length of somewhat 
over 20 feet, it can properly heat 185 
tons of large ingots, and additional 
length probably would improve its 
performance in some ways rather 
than otherwise. 

All pits of this type to date have 
been equipped with horizontal air- 
tube recuperators. While the pits 
have given excellent service, they 
might be improved by use of the 
more generally employed vertical tile 
type of recuperator with vertical gas 
flues and multiple horizontal series 
air flues. 

Tangentially-Fired Pit—This pit is 
unique in that it is the only one of 
the modern pits that is neither 
square nor rectangular in shape and 
utilizes more than one or two burn- 
ers (Fig. 6). The pit is circular in 
shape, surmounted by a dome-shaped 
cover rather than the usual flat, sus- 
pended-brick-lined cover of the other 
types. 

Ingots are placed circumferential- 
ly around the central] waste-gas port 
(which exhausts gases. vertically 
downward through the center of the 
pit bottom) and close to the vertical 
wall enclosing the upper part of the 
pit. The lower two-thirds of the pit 
side is of larger inside diameter 
than the upper part, to provide an 
annular alley way or firing aisle be- 
tween the outer wall and the ingots. 
This provides an ample combustion 
space into which the multiple burn- 
ers, up to 12 in number, fire tan- 
gentially. Fuel and air are led to the 
burners through bustle pipes sur- 
rounding the pit. Because of the mul- 
tiplicity of burners used, each is rel- 
atively small as compared to the 
burners of other types of pits. 

Modern soaking pits are all rela- 
tively large in area and coverage, 
the latter term referring to the ton- 
nage that can be accommodated rea- 
sonably in a pit at one time. How- 
ever, certain factors such as average 
ingot weight definitely influence pit 
performance. 

For example, the top or bottom 2- 
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SEAM WELDING WHEELS 


Weiger-Weed alloys are forged and machined into wheels 
of proved quality for the exact requirements of each par- 
ticular job—each weldable material—each operation. In 
strong clean welds, durability in high production runs, 


Calla WW 
engineer for help 
on your specific 
problems, without 
obligation. Or 


minimum down time Weiger ‘Weed wheels have a record 
of uniform dependability. 
sizes of blanks are carried in stock. These can be supplied 
finished or sent rough for your own machining. In most 
cases you will save time and money by letting Weiger- 
Weed finish to your specifications. 


WW Standard 


spite” 
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This new WW Manual 
covers latest helps on 
resistance welding. 
Send for your copy. 









send us diameter, 
thickness and 
characteristics of 
material to be 
welded. Recom- 
mendations will be 
promptly 
furnished. 


For speedy delivery several 


Replaceable Welding Tips 


Dependability of WW Tips for more and better welds at 
top production, with less dressing, is well known to the 
industry. Most sizes and shapes are in stock for prompt 
delivery. Also WW Holders of outstanding success in 
LEAK-PROOF, trouble-free service. 

For electrodes and dies for resistance welding—spot, 
seam, flash, butt, projection, Weiger-Weed products are 
unsurpassed. Investigate and you'll see why. Weiger- 
Weed & Company, Division of Fansteel Met allurgical 
Corporation, 11644 Cloverdale Ave., Detroit 4, Michigan. 
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Resistance Welding ELECTRODES 
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way-fired pits have been mention | a, 
having best operating character: <tic; 
when built relatively long as om. 
pared to their widths. A high jog. 
sible ingot coverage can be expected 
from a pit of this design. If e¢ (he 
of these types were selected for }:vat. 
ing relatively small ingots, a | rg 
number of such ingots could be oy. 
ered, but the pit would be tied y 
for unduly long times for chary ing 
and drawing and the “cover-off’ De. 
riod (during which the pit cools to 
a considerable degree) would becom 
unreasonably long. Hence, these pits 
would not necessarily be the best se- 
lection for heating large numbers of 
small ingots. 

On the other hand, where ingots of 
large size are charged, these two 
designs are not subject to the fore- 
going limitation for, while they can 
cover an enormous tonnage, the num. 
ber of ingots to be charged and drawn 
is not unreasonabte. 


Because certain types depend for 
their best efficiency on proper de- 
velopment of a definite flame pattern, 
the proportions in design of soaking 
pits are limited to some extent. For 
example, the bottom 2-way-fired pit 
should be relatively long as compared 
to its width. The center-fired and 
top 1-way-fired types should be prac- 
tically square to attain the uniform 
horizontal temperature distribution 
expected of their designs. These two 
types are best employed for heating 
relatively large numbers of smaller 
ingots. This does not imply that 
they are not capable of heating ‘argé 
ingots properly, although only a few 
large ingots can be covered in on 
charge. 

Another important consideration is 
to charge pits in such a manner as 
to take full advantage of the design 
and firing principles. Operating con- 
tingencies may tempt an operator \ 
adopt a compromise pattern of plac- 
ing ingots in a given pit to the detr- 
ment of both quality of heating an 
pit output. 

For example, it may be desired 
to attain a large coverage of a cel: 
tain sized ingot. The available pits 
may not be best adapted to this 
particular operation. The operato! 
may ignore the basic requirements 
for the satisfactory operation of the 
available pits and decide to plac 
a double row of ingots in the ends 
of a pit not designed to be charged 
in this manner, as, for example, 4 
center-fired pit. Or, perhaps, in the 
same type of pit, an extra ingot 
may be charged in each corner 
Again, in the case of a bottom 2-way- 
fired pit, a double row may be placed 
on either side of the firing aisie. 


In all such attempts, only inferior 
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ce Turning the Speed Adjustor of a Reliance V*S Drive 
on produces any speed required to make a machine do its 
cor t best at avy point in any process. Control may also be 
automatic—and located at the machine or at any re- 
y and mote station. Quick, smooth starting, stopping and 








ADJUSTABLE SPEED DRIVE MOTOR 





speed changing may be supplemented by inching or 











— jogging — maintenence of proper tension, reversal at 
L Cer . 
» pits any point and many other functions. Whatever flexi- 
> pi ) d 

this bility yow need to increase production and lower costs 
rator : , a ‘ ‘ 
is is here—in the original, packaged All-electric Drive. 
f the It will operate directly from your plant’s A-c. circuit. 
ee Write today for mew Bulletin 311 which offers further 
ends comma Conveniently-packaged, factory- ‘ F } 
urged aes wired VxS Drives are avail- important details. 
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able from 1 to 200 hp. Two or 

more motors may be operated 

simultaneously from a single 
Control Unit. 


Sales Representatives in Principal Cities 





CE ELECTRIC AND | 
ENGINEERING CO. ~ 
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size, thread and point to meet 
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heating can result, Proper effici: icy 
cannot be obtained by ignoring the 
basic principles for satisfactory © er. 
ation of any soaking pit. 

In the case of the vertically-ii req 
pit where the four additional in» ots 
might be charged in the corn:rs, 
it is readily evident that these ‘ow 
ingots, with a corner of each nea; 
the flame and with two faces ‘dire: tl 
exposed, will be up to temperatur 
or in distress before any of the othe, 
ingots in the pit. Meanwhile; the 
ingots in the proper corner locations 
are hidden from direct flame radia. 
tion and heat relatively slowly. Thus 
there are three different heating con. 
ditions prevailing in such an im. | 
properly charged pit: Some of the 
ingots are subject to proper exposure 
(those along the sides of the pit) 
four are unduly exposed, and _ the 
corner ingots are shielded to an un. 
desirable degree. 

The result of this practice is that, 
instead of all ingots being presented 
uniformly for heating in the manner 
for which the pit was intentionally 
designed, exactly the opposite effect 
is obtained, and the entire heat must 
be retarded to protect the unduly 
exposed ingots from _ overheating 
while awaiting the improbable event 
of the hidden ingots in the corners 
coming up to uniform, proper tem- 
perature. Such practices, if attempt- 
ed in an effort to increase output, 
will be found invariably to reduce 
output. 

Another case might be where, to 
increase coverage and tonnage ¢ca- 
pacity, it would be suggested to 
lengthen a_ vertically-fired pit and 
charge double rows in the ends and 
single rows along the sides, still en- 
closing a square combustion space 
as in the original design. This vari- 
ation from the original design of a 
Square pit with a single row of in- 
gots charged along each side nulli- 
fies the advantage of the square, 
vertically-fired pit. The hidden end 
rows of ingots that are shielded 
from direct flame radiation heat slow- 
ly, and the whole heat must be held 
back to protect the favored single 
rows from overheating while await- 
ing attainment of the proper tem- 
perature by the shielded rows. 

The nature of the hot-working op- 
erations that follow heating is also 
a factor to consider in selecting soak- 
ing pits. At the one extreme, 3 
pit may be called to serve a heav) 
rolling mill that makes _ relativel) 
small total cross-sectional reductions 
with comparatively little elongation 
of the ingot to produce a semifinished 
product that does not have exacting 
dimensional tolerances. Such pieces 
subsequently will be reheated for roll- 
ing to a finished product, and dut 
care can be exercised at that time 
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. other | 
e; the MAKES BETTER PRODUCTS POSSIBLE 
ations 
radis . . . . . . . . 
pia Plymetl combines the light weight and rigidity of plywood with the strength | 
x con. of metal. Through 25 years of performance, Plymet! has proved its versatility, 
Diag, | durability and dependability. When the War created shortages in supplies of 
of the critical metals Plymetl received still greater attention and wider use. Here 
posure Plymetl’s performance in military equipment proved its worth as a basic struc- 
| pit) tural material. For many applications Plymetl is unsurpassed. Where your 
d the product design requires a flat smooth surfaced material of unusual strength 
and light weight, a material unaffected by moisture and mold and fungi - 
that and rust resistant — SPECIFY PLYMETL. A few of the more widely used at 
seabed types of Plymetl are described and diagramed below. 
vanner 
onally 
. sg 4 TR : a a 
effect = Z, PLYMETL VE and EVE A ply Zinc coated steel 
#4% wood plaque with zinc-coated steel 
—_ sheet permanently bonded by an exclusive Special Plymetl bond 
cam Haskelite method to one (VE) or both 
eating faces (EVE). Plymetl panels may be ob- Veneers cross grained 
event tained in a range of thicknesses and sizes on alternate plies 
orners to suit specific applications. Simple wood- 
tem- or-metal working tools will fabricate Ply- me coated steel 
empt- metl, 
utput, 
educe lz PLYMETL VU and UVU —A ply- 
r i. wood plaque with aluminum sheet Aluminum sheet 
re, to permanently bonded to one (VU) or both Special Piymet! bond 
e ca: faces (UVU). The great strength and 
“a light weight factors of plywood are com- _ yeneers cross grained 
4 bined with the light weight of aluminum. on alternate plies 
dae Plymetl may be formed to certain curva- © ~~ 
8 and tures. Aluminum sheet 
I] en- 
space | 
vari- S!Z, PLYMETL ESE—A panel of in- | 
of a y,% Ssulating material with metal sheet | 
of in- permanently bonded to both faces (ESE). Jn coated steel = 
1 Other types of core materials may be 
— used to make varied kinds of Plymetl. Special Plymet! bond 
juare, To these cores, metal faces of monel ‘* 
1 end metal, porcelain enamel steel, and stain- E 
ielded less steel can be bonded. A core material : 
slow: may be faced with one type of metal on Insulating material ; 
held one side and another type on the other 
| side. On all Plymetl panels, the metal Zip 
Pee 4 f me ¢ coated steel 
single faces provide an ideal surface for finish- 2 
wait- ing. 
tem- 
Write for complete data on Plymetl, and 
op- bulletin SC45 which gives details on 
B other types of Haskelite materials. Let 
also Plymetl and Haskelite engineers help you 
k design and build products that look bet- 
soak: ter . . . sell better . . . and perform 
1e, 4 oe F better. | 
1eav) is cee 
ively & “a 
‘tions | 
ation & 
ished & | 
cting 
oe Dept. S, GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICHIGAN 
rol- & j 
due & New York Chicago Detroit St. Louis Philadelphia 
time & Canada: Railway & Power Engineering Corporation, Ltd. 
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keeps automatics well-fed... 





LO) PAN) :) JRO OMOE COMO NDE SB.elm = provides a con- 


tinuous supply of uniform steel feeding from coils right into your auto- 





matics regardless of the forming operation involved. Follansbee Cold 
Rolled Strip is a productioneer’s tool. ‘This Follansbee Specialty Steel 


in coils offers many time-saving advantages. 


making furniture of fashion 





LODO h):) A OO MOR COMM ADESN.Clme is a custom- 


made steel suitable for furniture manufacturing and a myriad other 





uses. Follansbee Cold Rolled Strip in coils is available in tempers and 
finishes for most industrial cold rolled steel requirements. Follansbee 
Cold Rolled Strip and Follansbee Polished Blue Strip are furnished in 
continuous coils to your specifications. You should be taking advantage 
of the custom-service on Follansbee Specialty Steels—call the Follansbee 


Representative nearby. 








to control heating as related to © ua). 
ity of the finished product. Ext: me. 
ly high rolling temperatures are ~ep. 
erally not necessary on mills ro lin 
semifinished products of this pe 
and the simple dimensional {| Jer. 
ances do not dictate too precise nj. 
formity of temperature throughoy 
ingots. 

On the other hand, ingots of «!lo) 
steels and certain other grades pre. 
sent a widely varying series of prob. 
lems requiring special heating tech. 
niques, both from the standpoint o; 
temperature uniformity and _ high 
rolling temperatures. 

The initial statement in this dis. 
cussion was to the effect that n 
one type of modern soaking pit i; 
invariably the best for all types of 
installations. This fact is now recog. 
nized by designers and builders o! 
soaking pits themselves, Originally 
the furnace guilders tended to pro- 
mote one or another of the modern 
types of pits to the exclusion of 
others. Numerous builders now offer 
several of the types, radically differ- 
ent from each other in the details out- 
lined above, to meet the specific re- 
quirements of different plants, in- 
stead of concentrating on presenta- 


| tion of one favored type. 


Machine Brazes 300 
Bicycle Parts per Hour 


Brazing 300 bicycle fork assem- 
blies per hour is a automatic high 
temperature, radiant gas-burning ma- 
chine designed by Selas Corp. of 
America, Philadelphia. The clock- 
wise indexing movement of the spe- 
cial-design rotary hearth passes th« 
work assemblies through six heating 
stations at 1750° F, for a total heat- 
exposure of 12 seconds, the required 
time for brazing. The assembly is 
tripped into position for convenient 
removal by the operator after th 
last heating station has been passed 

Different bicycle fork lengths may 
be accommodated by posts support: 
ing the assemblies which may be aé- 
justed during the brazing cycle. Th 
machine consumes 210 cu ft of 1000 
Btu natural gas per hour. A com: 
bustion controller supplies premixed 
gas and air to the burners in a col- 
stant proportion and at invarying 
pressure. 

-—-—O-—- 

Available from University of Illi- 
nois, Urbana, Ill., is engineering ex- 
periment station bulletin series No 
377, flexural fatigue strength of steel 
beams, by Wilbur M. Wilson, re- 
search professor of structural engi- 
neering. Research was sponsored by 
American Welding Society and the 
American Institute of Electrical En- 
gineers. 
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New Products and Equipment 





Monorail Hand Drive 


American MonoRail Co., 13190 
Athens Ave., Cleveland 7, O., is pro- 
ducing a compact drive unit for pro- 
pelling monorail carriers along over- 
head track. It operates through a 
hand chain and sprocket arrange- 
ment. Loads up to track capacity 
can be moved along the track at the 





rate of 1 foot per each 28% inches 
overhaul of the hand chain. 
Normal movement of a 1-ton load 
on a monorail carrier is easily made 
with a 10-pound pull at the rate of 
100 fpm. It is for use where electric 
power operation is inaccessible and 
where tractor movement of a mono- 
rail load is advisable due to high ele- 
vation of track, precision spotting 
of load or excessive weight. Trac- 
tion, independent of weight, is ob- 
tained by contact of the rubber drive 
wheel against the bottom of the 
monorail track. 
Check No. 1 on Reply Card for more Details 


Turret Lathe 


A turret locking mechanism which 
will index the turret head within plus 
or minus 0.0005-inch measured 4 
inches from the turret face is in- 
corporated in the No. 2-H precision 
turret lathe, production of which is 
being resumed by South Bend Lathe 
Works, 390 E. Madison St., South 
Bend 22, Ind. Designed for produc- 
tion of duplicate parts, it can be 
equipped with universal or independ- 
ent chuck for machining castings, 
forgings, etc., or can be equipped 
with Handlever draw-in collet at- 
tachment for machining bar stock 
or tubing. 

Maximum swing over bed is 16% 
inches, over cross slide 6% inches. 
Maximum collet capacity is 1 inch 
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round and hole through spindle is 
1% inches. Carriage has friction 
clutch drive for 48 power cross-feeds 
ranging from 0.0006 to 0.0312-inch 
and 48 power longitudinal feeds 





ranging from 0.0015 to 0.0841-inch. 
Also incorporated are lead screw 
and split nut for cutting 48 pitches 
of screw threads ranging from 4 to 
224 per inch. Twelve spindle speeds 
range from 16 to 880 rpm. 


Check No. 2 on Reply Card for more Details 


Fork Truck Attachment 


Upending and _ transporting of 
heavily loaded steel barreis is pos- 
sible with a three-prong fork used 
with a rotating head on a lift-truck 
lifting mechanism, made by Elwell- 
Parker Electric Co., Cleveland, O., 
as standard auxiliary equipment for 





its trucks. When a barrel is stand- 
ing upright, the short single fork 
is pushed under it and the truck’s 
upright column is tilted backward 
slightly. The rotating head inclines 
the barrel against the long, double 
fork, in which position it is trans- 
ported. When the barrel thus car- 
ried is to be put down horizontally, 
the rotating head revolves the double 
fork with its load to the lower hori- 
zontal position and the tines are then 
withdrawn. 

The operation, controlled entirely 
by the truck driver, is reversed when 


the position of the object is to be 
changed from horizontal to vertical. 
Loads may be stacked to a fork 
height of 112 inches. 

Check No. 3 on Reply Card for more Details 


Dust Collectors 


Each of three redesigned Dusko- 
lectors, made by Hammond Machin- 
ery Builders, Kalamazoo 54F, Mich., 
covers a reasonably wide range of ap- 





plications so it can be used with any 
of a number of different grinding 
machines. Installation requires only 
piping to grinder with flexible metal 
tubing or metal pipe and one elec- 
trical connection. Starter may be 
connected to main grinder switch or 
operated by separate button. 
Motor and blower assembly are 
easily accessible and can be raised 
by lifting a single plate which places 
the motor within reach. Dust laden 
air is drawn from the grinder wheel 
hood through the air expansion cham- 
ber at the bottom of the cabinet. 
Heavier particles drop into the dust 
pan while the balance of the air is 
drawn through a set of three fiber 
glass filters to remove finer particles. 
Filters are of the throw away type 
and can be cleaned several times by 
shaking before replacement. As air 
is dropped from grinder and recircu- 
lated in the room, no heat loss is 
involved. Models offered have ca- 
pacities of 330, 700 and 1000 cfm. 
Check No. 4 on Reply Card for more Details 


Motor Winding Oven 


Armatures up to 12 inches in dia- 
meter and stators up to 1 hp may be 
handled with the Moto-Baker port- 
able motor winding oven announced 
by Miskella Infra-Red Co., E. 71 & 
Grand Ave., Cleveland 4, O. Weigh- 
ing 298 pounds and measuring 36 x 
40 x 43 inches, the unit can be car- 
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NEW PRODUCTS and EQUIPMENT 











ried to the job. It is designed to fit 
over an installed motor and to op- 
erate either vertically or horizontal- 
ly. It may be hung from a crane 
or hoist. 

With the use of silicone type insu- 
lating varnishes, higher heat is re- 
quired; this can be secured by sub- 
stituting a 375 w bulb for standard 
250 w bulbs furnished. All the heat 
rays are directed radially and de- 
livered at an angle to the armature 
shaft. Penetrating heat rays quickly 
conduct their energy to the interior 
of the winding, the copper taking 


up the heat and holding it in stor- 
age, thus permitting the baking to 
be done from the inside out. Six 
circuit-breaker switches control the 
lamped sections. 


Check No. 5 on Reply Card for more Details 


Power Sweeper 


Dust is deposited in a_ specially 
designed bag that eliminates the ne- 
cessity for frequent emptying in the 
model 500 heavy-duty power sweeper 
announced by Wilshire Power Sweep- 
er Co., 4615 Alger St., Los Angeles 


@ Buckeye Silica Firestone 
meets the severe operating 
conditions of modern soak- 
ing pits. Take advantage 
of Buckeye Silica Fire- 
stone's superior refractory 
properties, its simplicity of 
OE-t- Bh e-B lobatet-> ae bbe-- bale Mast -ve 
cy brp bale MEs (bl ME cole balebd-t-0-1-Te| 
heat storage. Eliminate 


trouble 


use Buckeye 


Silica Firestone — always! 


The Cleveland Quarries Company 





® Bulletin 
15-B is tree 





1740-East Twelfth Street, Cleveland 14, Ohio is iu 


~ o@ ,BUCKEYE 


“FOR THAT EXTRA SERVICE” 


SILICA FIRESTONE 
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26, Calif. Sweeper operates thr: 
a blower and filtering system, nik. 
ing possible safe use indoors. M. ‘to; 
is equipped with safety devices fo, 
indoor operation and a special g ide 
Wheel enables sweeping up to :ia- 
chinery and walls without scraping 
or marring. 

It collects waste and = sweeps 
grounds or floors in one operation 
Sufficient power is furnished to k:ep 
floors free of nails, chips and shay- 
ings, yet the brush assembly js 





mounted on a full floating ball bear- 
ing equipped shaft and enables it to 
efficiently pick up dirt, paper and 
other types of debris from drives 
or runways. A finger-tip controlled 
3 hp air-cooled 4-cycle gasoline en- 
gine furnishes the power. 


Check No. 6 on Reply Card for more Details 


Palletless Handling Forks 


Bales, large crates and pigs may 
be handled without skids or pallets 
with eae special attachment Work- 
saver hand truck, the Bunnyhugger, 





made by Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. To pick up loads, 
the unit is maneuvered so that the 
load is between the forks. The op- 
erator then manipulates a _ control 
lever which causes the forks to grasp 
the load in a pincher-like movement. 
Forks are then lifted and the load 
transported or tiered as desired. 
The tilting fork Worksaver on 
which the attachment is installed 
has a capacity of 3750 pounds, travels 
at 2 mph under full load and the 
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NEW PRODUCTS and EQUIPMENT 


mast tilts to a full 21 degrees in 10 


Pseconds to center the load. Truck 


dimensions, Without forks, are 35 x 


| 67%, inches. Overall mast height 
' js 83 inches and fork elevation 561% 
1 inches. 

5 Check No, 7 on Reply Card for more Details 


Pallet Racks 


Available either with or without 
the wood pallets are Thrifty racks, 


’ manufactured by Borne Co., Six- 
‘teenth and Kellogg Sts., Covington, 
/Ky. These racks can be made for 
pallets in any size up to 60 inches 


square and the racks themselves will 
allow for clearances up to 60 inches. 
Capacity of one pair of brackets is 
approximately 3000 pounds. 

When not in use, units can be 
folded nearly flat for storing or re- 
turning empty to the original ship- 
per. They are available to fit pres- 


| ently used wood pallets or furnished 


complete as shown. Pallet _ size, 
stringer length and clearance required 
between pallets igs necessary to or- 
der, 


Check No. 8 on Reply Card for more Details 


Turret Tool Holder 


Offered by O. K. Rubber Welding 
Mfg. Co., P. O. Box 246, Littleton, 
Colo., is the French turret tool holder 


; for engine lathes which indexes 120 
| Positions of 3 degrees each. Easy 


to install and operate, the tool post 


' holds four tools and may be used for 


carbide tooling. Turret sizes vary 


| from 2%, inches square to 7 inches 
' Square for installation on 9 to 12 to 
22 to 30-inch lathes. Tool sizes 
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After a part is made, heat treating 
|| may involve some unexpected prob- 
lems. Extra steps, extra processes, 
extra time and extra expense com- 
bine to produce extra headaches. 
It is much cheaper to consult with a 
heat treater beforehand than to 
blame him later. The best way to 
eliminate trouble is to get rid of it 
before it happens. Call in an ex- 
pert heat treater — naturally, a 
member of the METAL TREATING 
INSTITUTE—when the die or part 
or design is still on paper. By consulting with him before- 
hand, you will eliminate trouble before it occurs. Members 
of the MTI are skilled and experienced; their advice will 
save you time and money—and moreover, they will do the 
job right. Aside from the fact that members of the MT! like 
to make money, they also like their work. As professional 
master craftsmen, they take pride in every job they do—and 
that’s almost as good a guarantee as you can get. When 
you place a heat treating job, be sure that you place it in 
the hands of a MTl member; and if the part is still in the 
planning stage, by all means consult with him in advance. 
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METAL TREATING INSTITUTE 


420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17,N. Y. 
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NEW PRODUCTS and EQUIPMENT 





accommodated by the six models 
range from 44 to % inch square to 
1 to 1% inches square. Other sizes 
may be built to order. 

Check No. 9 on Reply Card for more Details 


AC Arc Welder 


Designed for use on either 110 or 
220 v lines, the model 170 portable 
alternating current arc welder, made 
by Birdsell Mfg. Co. Inc., 500 San 
Antonio Rd., Los Altos, Calif., has 
a welding range from 15 to 170 amp. 
The unload voltage of 43 v is below 





the safety requirements. Electrodes 
1/16, 3/32, 1/8 and 5/32-inch in di- 
ameter may be used with the ma- 
chine which has stepless control of 
amperage within its range. 

Two or more machines may be 
coupled together for very heavy weld- 
ing. Heavy mica insulation is added 
to every point where special protec- 
tion is needed. All coils are impreg- 
nated with insulating varnish and 
baked. Welding may be in flat, verti- 


cal, overhead and in corners. 
Check No. 10 on Reply Card for more Details 


Drum Sander 


Cost of buffing, polishing and grind- 
ing can be reduced through the use 
of the Cone-Loc drum sander and 
ordinary strips of abrasives, devel- 
oped by American Diamond Saw Co., 
519 N. W. Park Ave., Portland 9, 





Oreg. Sander is a balanced alumi- 
num split drum, cushioned with rub- 
ber, the halves of the drum being 
locked into a solid drum by a cone 
type washer. 

Standard width abrasives, avail- 
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able in roll form, are wrapped around 
the drum and secured into place by 
pins that recede out of the way when 
the cone washer is tightened down. 
During buffing, polishing or grind- 
ing operations the wheel does not 
lose diameter and does not need 
dressing. Abrasive cloth in various 
grits can be quickly interchanged on 
the same drum to accommodate 
rough or fine work. Sander is of- 
fered in sizes from 6% to 12 inches 
in diameter and in various widths and 
bores. A 6%-inch felt cushioned 
sander is also available. 

Check No. 11 on Reply Card for more Details 


Grinding Machines 


Employing a new principle of work 
support and rotation, the Micro-Cen- 
tric high production grinding ma- 
chine, developed by Cincinnati Grind- 
ers Inc., Cincinnati 9, O., will, with- 





out centers or chucks, easily hold 
roundness under 0.000025 - inch. 
Ground diameter can also be held 
square with a prefinished face with 
the same degree of accuracy. No. 1 
grinder will grind work with the di- 
ameter from % to 3% inches by 
either automatic or hand loading, 
while No. 2 machine will handle 
pieces from 2 to 4 inches in diameter 
or automatic loading or 2 to 8 inches 
in diameter with hand loading. 
Fundamentally the grinders are 
built to handle work that has a large 
diameter in relation to the length, 
such as is encountered in bearing 
races. In operation, the grinding 
wheel head, pivoting on a trunnion 
under the wheel spindle, is rocked 
forward into the grinding position 
through a definite preset cycle, which 
develops in four phases—load, rapid 
advance, feed and dwell, retraction 
and unload. Approximate wheelhead 
setting in forward position is ac- 
complished by adjusting a locked 
cam. Depending on the material to 
be ground and quality of finish re- 


quired, the combined infeed and | irry 
time can be varied. Grinders are pri- 
marily infeed machines, with no pro. 
vision made for traverse griniing 
However, a grinding wheel recipro- 
cater is available for improving cual. 
ity of finish where required. 

Check No. 12 on Reply Card for more Dv ‘aij 


Belt Conveyor Scale 


Announced by Sintering Machin. 
ery Corp., 70 Pine St., New York 
N. Y., is a unit type belt conveyo 
scale which is assembled and shipped 
as a complete unit, requiring les; 
than 12 bolts for installation. Thi; 
Transportometer, as it is called, may 
be installed on any existing horizon. 





tal, inclined or declined belt conveyor 
of any width or speed, to automat- 
ically and continuously weigh, indi- 
cate and totalize the tonnage at any 
rate up to 2000 tons per hour. 
They are available for automatic- 
ally regulating preceding feeder con- 
veyors, rotary valves, etc., and can 
be provided with remote mounted 
chart recorders, tonnage indicators, 
duplicate totalizers and _predeter- 
mined batch counters, 
Check No. 13 on Reply Card for more Details 


Gearshift Drives 


Introduced by Lima Electric Mo- 
tor Co., Lima, O., is the type Ri 
self-contained multispeed gearshift 
drive, combining an integrally mount. 
ed motor and a four-speed transmis- 





sion. It is designed to individuall 
motorize machine tools formerly 
driven from lineshaft, but is als 
adaptable to many types of produc: 
tion equipment requiring  selectivé 
speeds. The drive features unit-cast 
gearbox, heat-treated helical gears 
cut from steel forgings, precision- 
type bearings, and oil reservoir of 
ample capacity that is equipped 
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NEW PRODUCTS and EQUIPMENT 


with a magnetic drain plug. 

Full rated horsepower is deliv- 
ered in every speed. A safety type 
plastic handwheel is provided for 
inching the machine spindle, elim- 
inating the necessity of touching the 
pelt for any operation. Drive has 
the following gear ratios: Low, 4 
to 1; second, 2 to 1; third, 1.33 to 1; 
high 1 to 1. Units are built with 
four speeds in ratings of 3 hp at 900 
rpm to 10 hp at 1800 rpm, with eight 
speeds in ratings of 1% hp at 1200/ 
00 rpm to 5 hp at 1800/900 rpm. 
Use of a motor reversing control 
makes them instantly reversible at 
al! speeds. 

Check No. 14 on Reply Card for more Details 


Electric Furnace 


Operation up to 3500° F under a 
neutral or reducing atmosphere, pure 
enough to sinter chromium without 
oxidation, may be attained with the 
model MO-224 molybdenum-vacuum 





electric furnace developed by Pereny 
Equipment Co., 893 Chambers Rd., 
Columbus 12, O. The recommended 
average operating temperature is ap- 
proximately 3300° F with the maxi- 
mum peak of 3500° F for short cycles. 
The steel case is designed to main- 
tain a vacuum of 30 inches of mer- 
cury. 

Furnace can be positioned either 
horizontally or vertically and is con- 
structed so that the inner, or pri- 
mary, tube containing the molybde- 
num element may be removed with- 
out disturbing the furnace proper. 
Working area of the furnace is 2 
inches ID by 28 inches long with an 
18-inch controlled temperature length. 
It has one open end with a 10-inch 
vestibule or sight tube, and can be 
supplied with both ends open when 
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MPARE with a Forging 


ACTUALLY EMPHASIZES 
the METAL @ 





"The uniformity of metal quality 
found in forgings cannot be dupli- 
cated! Now is an excellent time to 
check your product for cost reduc- 
tions right down the line—explore 
every possibility to improve per- 
formance and appearance, while 
reducing dead weight of component 
parts. Double check all parts—par- 
ticularly those which are subject to 
the greatest stress and strain. Check 
machining and finishing time sched- 
ules—forgings have been known to 
speed up production by as much as 
250 per cent. Rejects at the point of 
assembly are costly, a’‘needless waste 


UALITY OF FORGINGS 


Macro-etch through 
longitudinal cross 
section of crankshaft 
shows flow lines or fibre like structure 
that is common in high quality forgings. 


* / AREFERENCE BOOK ON FORGINGS 


FOR ALL USERS OF METAL PARTS 


Sixty (60) pages of authoritative information 
on metal quality as developed in forgings 
formed through the use of closed impression 
dies. Forging production techniques are de- 
scribed and illustrated; economic advantages 
of forgings are presented from the view- 
point of top management, design engineers, 
metallurgists and production executives. 
Your copy is ready. Fill in and attach 
coupon below to your business letterhead. 


— forgings offer almost a 100 per 
cent yield of sound parts because 
forgings are unusually free of con- 
cealed defects. Check to see if some 
parts may not be combined into 
integral forgings—an obvious saving 
in finishing operations. Consult a 
forging engineer when checking 
parts—only a forging engineer can 
inform you fully regarding the many 
advantages obtainable with forgings. 


DROP FORGING ASSOCIATION 
i 605 Hanna Building + Cleveland 15, Ohio 


Please send 60-page booklet entitled “Metal 
Quality — How Hot Working Improves Properties of 
Metal”, 1949 Edition. 


Name 





Position 





Company. 










Address 
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required. A Pyrex or quartz sight 
lens is provided and may be re- 
moved or replaced quickly. 

Check No. 15 on Reply Card for more Details 


Inert-Gas Welder 


Hobart Brothers Co., Troy, O., is 
introducing the model TIH-200-S al- 
ternating current welder for inert gas 


welding. Equipped with supplemen- 
tary low heat control, the welder 
can be used either as an ordinary 


transformer type welder or with the 





special features switched on for in- 
ert-gas shielded welding. It is 
equipped for work that calls for ex- 
tremely low current values. 

Low heat control is accomplished 
by means of a secondary reactor 
built in and controlled by the hand 
wheel located on the side of the 
case, It can be switched on or off 
at the operator’s desire. When on, 
it makes possible effective welding 
current as low as 7 amp. 

Check No, 16 on Reply Card for more Details 


Band Saw 


Blade to frame capacity is 12 inch- 
es and guide to table capacity is 7- 
inches maximum on the 12-inch BW- 
740 band saw announced by Walker- 
Turner Division, Kearney & Trecker 
Corp., Plainfield, N. J. The frame 
and body are in a three-piece cast 
iron design for accuracy and freedom 
from vibration and distortion. 

An adjustable cushion tensioner 
protects the blade from shock. Ma- 
chine has complete guarding with 
steel wheel and blade covers. It can 
be carried from job to job as it 
weighs 120 pounds without motor. 
Guides have split-leaf blocks set at 
45 degrees to secure maximum sup- 
port close to work, with low friction 
loss and long blade life. 

Check No, 17 on Reply Card for more Details 
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HOSE: A twin oxyacetylene hose in 
which two lengths, one red and the 
other green, are joined by a thin 
strip of rubber is announced by B. F. 
Goodrich Co., Akron, O. Reinforce- 
ment consists of one braid of high 
tensile hawser cord cotton yarn. 
Designated as Duo-Weld, it is made 
in 50, 25 and 12% foot lengths, with 
the %4-inch size being stocked. 

Check No. 18 on Reply Card for more Details 


CUTTING SOLUTION: Elox Corp., 
Clawson, Mich., is marketing a new 
cutting solution for use in remov- 
ing broken tools from machined 
parts and the cutting of holes in 
hardened steel. 

Check No, 19 on Reply Card for more Details 


FLANGE PUNCH TOOLS: A new 
adjustable set of flange punch tools, 
designed to punch all four flanges of 
I-beams and wide flange beams at 
one pass through, is announced by 
Beatty Machine & Mfg. Co., Ham- 
mond, Ind. Punch carrying unit ad- 
justs horizontally from 8 to 30 
inches to accommodate beams of 
various sizes; punch and die units 
adjust vertically to meet gage line 
requirements. 

Check No. 20 on Reply Card for more Details 


VALVE: An automatic air line drain 
valve for all compressed air appli- 
cations is offered by Wilkerson 
Valve Inc., Denver, Colo. It drains 
off all water and oil that may have 
collected in the line, together with 
dirt,- rust flakes, and other abrasive 
matter. 

Check No. 21 on Reply Card fer more Details 


BORING TOOL: Designated as type 
16T, a new type of round-nose tool 
is announced by Kennametal Inc., 
Latrobe, Pa., for boring in a trough 
by plunging and feeding both ways. 
Tool is available in two sizes: 1-inch 
wide by 114-inches high by 12 inches 
long and 1-inch wide by 11-inches 
high by 12 inches long. 


Check No. 22 on Reply Card for more Details 


COVERS: Covers for chain coup- 
lings of molded or rag-filled phenolic 


plastic, are announced by Morse 


Chain Co., Detroit 8, Mich. Two- 
piece construction with slot head 
screws permits’ easy installation 


after coupling has been installed. 


Check No. 23 on Reply Card for more Details 


GUSHER PUMP: Known as model 
US-8110, a new motor driven gusher 
pump is announced by Ruthman Ma- 
chinery Co., Cincinnati 2, O. It fea- 
tures a large multiple upper inlet 
cast into the upper section of the 
impeller housing and use of an inde- 
pendent flanged vertical tubular 


— 





housing between motor and imp lle) 
housing. It is available with 25 
30 and 40 gallons per minute ¢a 
pacities. 


Check No. 24 on Reply Card for more Tetai, 


FLAME FAILURE SAFEGUARD: 
For flame failure protection of com. 
mercial and industrial oil burning 
equipment, Combustion Control Corp 
Cambridge 42, Mass., introduces 
Fireye flame failure safeguard {yp 
F18T-2. It provides protection fo 
manually ignited oil burners, ai; 
heaters, ovens, kilns, ete. It consist; 
of a phototube and amplifying sys. 
tem housed in a dust-tight aluminun 
case. 


Check No. 25 on Reply Card for more Detail 


COATING: Industrial Research Di. 
vision of Brooklyn Varnish Mfg. Co 
Inc., Brooklyn 1, N. Y., announces a 
hammer-effect finish, called Tuf-On 
Hammer-Namel. It is applied in on 
coat application and is impervious to 
marring or abrasion. Available in 
chrome and colors, finish bakes in 
20 minutes at 300° F. 


Check No. 26 on Reply Card for more Details 


BALLASTS: A new line of stabilized- 
output ballasts designed for use with 
photo-chemical lamps is announced 
by General Electric’s Specialty Trans- 
former and Ballast Division, Schen- 
ectady 5, N. Y. They are of core- 
and-coil construction; capacitors ar 
separate units so they may be rfiount- 
ed within the housing. 


Check No, 27 on Reply Card for more Details 


CONTROL HANDLE: An emergenc) 
control handle for CSP transformers 
making possible temporary emer- 
gency operation during overload pe- 
riods when transformer’ secondar) 
breakers have tripped and dropped 
the load, is announced by Westing- 
house Electric Corp., Pittsburgh 3! 
Pa. 


Check No. 28 on Reply Card for more Detail 


DIE HEAD: For improved threadin; 
of square, flat and irregularly shape: 
stock, Geometric Tool Co., New Ha- 
ven 15, Conn., offers style KDS five: 
chaser rotary self-opening die head 
Check No. 29 on Reply Card for more Detail 





FOR MORE INFORMATION 


on the new products and equipment 
in this section, fill in a card. 
It will receive prompt attention. 
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SENTIMENT is moderately improved in the 
steel markets with buying a little more active. 
New business, however, falls short of outgoing 
shipments so that mill order backlogs contin- 
ue to shrink. The more optimistic tone stems 
from rising consumer interest in inventories, ex- 
panding manufacturing as mass vacations end, 
and a noticeable revival of activity in home 
appliance, refrigerator and a few other lines 
that have been on curtailed production for some 
time past. 


LABOR—Uncertainty clouds the long-term 
outlook for business. The trend over the re- 
mainder of the year, most observers think, 
hinges largely on settlements in the current 
steel and automotive wage disputes, especially 
the former which may set the pattern for most 
other industries. There is a lot of guessing on 
the likely outcome of the fact-finding hearing 
in the steel dispute, but with the producers’ case 
still to be completed such guesses mean little. 
There is no question, however, so long as the 
wage issue remains unresolved market develop- 
ments will be influenced by the uncertainties 
induced by absence of stable labor relations. 


OPERATIONS— Steelmaking increased for the 
third consecutive week, rising one point to 
82.5 per cent of capacity, highest since June. 


DEMAND—Home appliance manufacturers’ 
demand for sheets, bars and other products has 
been encouraging of late. Inventory replen- 
ishment also has slightly bolstered sagging 
steelmaking operations. Last week several idle 
open-hearth and electric furnaces were restored 
to activity. One large midwestern steelmaker 
reports current demand two and one half times 
greater than that early in July. Major business 
still comes from automotive and related indus- 
tries and as yet there is no sign of any con- 
templated curtailment from that direction. It 
is pointed out, however, in event a steel strike 
is averted next month it would not be surpris- 





ing if automotive steel buying contracted since 
the auto builders have been taking tonnage in 
excess of actual needs as strike insurance. 


PRODUCTS— Cold-rolled and galvanized 
sheets appear in tightest supply with sellers 
booked into October. Outlook for the closing 
quarter is obscure but producers of flat-rolled 
products expect comfortable order books. 
Seamless pipe volume is falling below produc- 
tion. Large size pipe order accumulations, 
however, extend into 1954, and last week mer- 
chant pipe demand in some areas was reported 
brisk. Plate buying is sluggish. Structural 
shape trade is being bolstered by public work. 
Hot carbon bar deliveries can be had within 
three weeks, and cold-drawn bar sellers can give 
virtually prompt shipment. Tin plate demand 
from canners is reaching seasonal peak, and 
bolts and nuts are in slightly better demand 
with consumers replenishing stocks. 


PIG IRON, SCRAP— Movement of pig iron to 


foundries is gaining following vacation shut- 
downs. Blast furnace operations, however, con- 
tinue curtailed with producers piling iron. Scrap 
shows some signs of returning strength. Prices 
are firmer, reflecting better trade sentiment. 
Cast grade prices are tending upward on im- 
proved buying by the foundries. Steelmaking 
grades appear firmer due to better dealer senti- 
ment. Brokers’ offers at current price levels are 
being declined by yard operators. 


PRICES— Except for a $10 per ton cut to com- 
petitive levels on hand-mill silicon sheets by one 
producer last week the markets were feature- 
less pricewise. Talk of a general steel price re- 
duction now has faded to a whisper. STEEL’s 
composite price averages are unchanged except 
for scrap, and compare with the like 1948 week 
as follows: Finished steel, $91.82 and $95.05; 
semifinished steel, $62.12 and $75.75; steelmak- 
ing pig iron, $45.60 and $43.99; steelmaking 
scrap, $20.00 and $43.33. 
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Percentage of Ingot Capacity Engaged 
in Leading Districts 
Week 
Ended Same Week 
Aug. 13 Change 1948 1947 
Pittsburgh 7s 1/ 1:5 93.5 98 
Chicago an oS 9] 2 
> ee ‘ 
é Eastern Pa 3.i 1.5 91 
4 Youngstown SS Es 103 92 
& Wheeling 92 None 95.5 81.5 
° Cleveland 98.5 t. 2.5 SS.5 96.5 
5 Buffalo . 96 None 101.5 88.5 
i Birmingham 100 None 100 1G 
Pa New England 58 1 3 S5 90 
o Cincinnati ; 91 None 99 S7 
& St. Louis . 73 2.5 7s S4 
a Detroit 100 6 102 RX 
Western 
Estimated national 
ee 82.5 i 1 94.5 94 
Based on weekly steelmaking capacity of 
1,843,516 net tons for 1949; 1,802,476 net te 
for 1948; 1,749,928 tons for 1947 
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COMPOSITE MARKET AVERAGES Str 

Arithmetical Price Composites* © Month Year 5 Years SE Hot- 

” Ago Ago Ago FINISHED STEEL atla 

Aug. 13 Aug. 6 July 1949 Aug. 1948 Aug. 1944 WEIGHTED COMPOSIT! + Ange 

Finished Steel . $91.82 $91.82 $91.82 $95.05 $56.73 June 1949 ........ 4.01721¢ pn 4 

Semifinished Steel 62.12 62.12 62.37 75.75 36.00 May 1949 ........ 4.017%1¢ quote 

Steelmaking Pig Iron ... 45.60 45.60 45.60 44.12 23.00 Apr. 1949 ........ 4.02031c Cold. 

Steelmaking Scrap .......... 20.00 19.34 19.21 43.33 19.17 June: 1948... sca. 3.57740¢ 4,00¢ 

June 1944 ........ 2.46683¢ 4,15¢ 

* STRAIGHT ARITHMETICAL COMPOSITES: Computed from average industry-wide mill prices on 4.20- 

| Finished Carbon Steel (hot-rolled sheets, cold-rolled sheets, cold-rolled strip, hot-rolled bars, plates, struc- <a Wall: 
tural shapes, basic wire, standard nails, tin plate, standard and line pipe), on Semifinished Carbon Stee) (re- ton, 

| rolling billets and slabs, sheet bars, skelp, and wire rods), on Basic Pig Iron (at eight leading producing points), and on Steelworks Scrap (No. | Ange 





melting grade at Pittsburgh, Chicago and eastern Pennsylvania). Steel arithmetical composites, dollars per net ton; pig iron and scrap, gross ton. 
| + FINISHED STEEL WEIGHTED COMPOSITE: Computed in cents per pound, mill prices, weighted by actual monthly shipments of following 
| products, representing about 82 per cent of steel shipments in the latest month for which statistics are available, as reported by American Iron ¢ 
Steel Institute: Structural shapes; plates, standard rails; hot and cold-finished carbon bars; black butt weld pipe and tubes; black lap weld pip: ‘old: 
| and tubes; black electric weld pipe and tubes; black seamless pipe and tubes; drawn wire; nails and staples; tin and terne plate; hot-rolle i 
| sheets; cold-rolled sheets; galvanized sheets; hot-rolled strip; and cold-rolled strip. June, 1949, figure is preliminary. praerd 


nl COMPARISON OF PRICES . 











| Representative market figures for current week; average for last month, three months and one year ago. Finished material (except tin plate) an¢ Over 
wire rods, cents per lb; semifinished (except wire rods) and coke, dollars per net ton, others dollars per gross ton. Delivered prices represent lowes; Chice 
from mills. Brist 
Over 
2 2 e ’ 
Finished Materials Pig Iron se 
Aug. 13, July, May, Aug., Aug. 13, July, May, Aug, N. J. 
cy 1949 1949 1949 1948 1949 1949 1949 1948 Over 
Way Steel bars, Pittsburgh mills........ 3.35¢ 3.35¢ 3.35¢ 3.45¢ Bessemer, del. Pittsburgh(N.&S. sides)$48.08 $48.08 $48.08 $48.08 1.1 
I = ou! Steel bars, del. Philadelphia babe ewe 3.8164 3.8164 3.8164 3.79 gE RS er rice 46.00 46.00 43.00 ore 
ral > Steel bars, Chicago mills........... 3.35 3.35 3.35 3.35 Basic eastern, del. Philadelphia’... .. 49.39 49.39 49.39 46.17 Cold- 
pill Shapes, Pittsburgh mills aoe 3.25 3.25 3.275 No, 2 fdry., del. Pgh. (N.&S. sides) 47.58 47.58 47.58 47.58 a 80¢ 
aod 2 Shapes, Chicago mills............. 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 No, 2 fdry., del. Philadelphia....... 49.89 49.89 49.89 46.67 High 
cr - Shapes, del. Philadelphia.......... 3.4918 3.4918 3.4918 3.48 No. 2 foundry, Chicago ..........+. 46.50 46.31 46.25 43.25 rr 
- Plates, Pittsburgh mills .......... 3.40 3.40 3.40 3.50 BUG; Dh POAT, “VOTO 560 c ic cwcccce 46.50 46.50 46.50 43.50 roll 
0 . Plates, Chicago mills ............. 3.40 3.40 3.40 3.40 Southern No. 2 Birmingham........ 39.38 39.38 39.88 43.38 
- Plates, del. Philadelphia........... 3.5848 3.5848 3.6348 3.71 Southern No. 2 del. Cincinnati...... 45.43 45.43 49.43 49.09 
: ai ~ Sheets, hot-rolled, Pittsburgh mills 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.275 SEs |. PST Peer eT eee Toe 46.50 46.50 46.50 43.50 Tin 
i bad Sheets, cold-rolled, Pittsburgh..... 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 I, MIN 5.6.05 cnnadsc nies & 46.50 46.50 46.50 43.50 
= . Sheets, No. 10 galv., Pittsburgh... 4.40 4.40 4.40 4.40 Charcoal, low phos., fob Lyles, Tenn. 66.00 66.00 66.00 62.00 Tin 
| kot Sheets, hot-rolled, Gary mills...... 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 Ferromanganese, f.o.b. Etna, Pa. .. 175.00 175.00 170.20 148.00 100 
| 4 Sheets, cold-rolled, Gary mills.... 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 coati 
~ Sheets, No. 10 galv., Gary mills... 4.40 4.40 4.40 4.40 $8.25 
Tt: Strip, hot-rolled, Pittsburgh mills.. 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.275 Scrap 1.50 
rN Strip, cold-rolled, Pittsburgh mills. 4.275 4.275 4.375 4.375 .25 42.75 
r= Bright basic, wire, Pittsburgh. .... 4.15 415 415 4.325 ey ee oe ee ae. nie ae oe 
= Wire nails, Pittsburgh mills cecsee 5.15 5.15 5.15 5.775 Heavy melt, steel, No, 1, Chicago.. 21. 4 19.50 21.50 41.75 $6.90 
-¥ Tin plate, per base box, Pitts. dist. $7.75t $7.75t  $7.75t $6.80 Heavy melt. steel, No. 1 Valley.... 19.50 18.50 22.00 42.75 ay 
Heavy melt. steel, No. 1 Cleveland. 16.00 15.00 18.50 42.25 bap? 
a ogee Heavy melt. steel, No. 1 Buffalo... 24.25 19.50 22.81 46.56 Pitts 
| Semifinished Rails for rerolling, Chicago........ 34.50 27.75 27.75 64.13 
“ 4 No, 1 cast, Chicago......cceccces 29.50 29.00 27.50 70.75 Hollo 
oon nore, MOS Sasliddans seuwe $67.00* $67.00* $67.00* $67.00° _ 
} OR, SGD i. 656d 0 0.0 sbes ob hsax 52.00 52.00 52.00 52.00 . 
PY Rerolling billets, Pittsburgh... .... 52.00 52.00 52.00 59.00 Coke Mam 
| Wire rod % to %-inch, Pitts. dist.. 3.40c 3.40c 3.775¢ 3.775¢ Connellsville, beehive furnace. . $13.25 $13.25 $14.25 $14.38 base 
om _—_—__ Connellsville, beehive foundry ...... 15.75 15.75 16.75 17.00 field, 
} * Nominal. f 1.50 lb coating. Chicago, oven foundry, ovens ...... 20.00 20.00 20.40 20.40 Roof 
Re , 28 in 
=z FINISHED AND SEMIFINISHED IRON, STEEL PRODUCTS 
— 4 
’ Pla 
enol 
< * Finished steel quoted in cents per pound and semifinished in dollars per net ton, except as otherwise noted. Prices apply on an individual producer a 
wi 4 basis to products within the range of sizes, grades, finishes and specifications produced at its plants. Carb 
, 
Coat 
fini Hot-Rolled Alloy Bars: 3.75c, mill, except: City, Ala.; 5.00c, Dover, O.; 5.05c, Torrance, bad 
: Semifinished Steel 4.05c, Ecorse, Mich.; 4.80c, Los Angeles; Calif.; 4.25e, Kokomo, Ind. Meh 
4 . 4.75c, Fontana, Calif. 4.30¢ 
: Carbon Steel Ingots: Rerolling quality, stand- Cold-Rolled Sheets: 4.00c, mill, except: 4.20, = oe 
: ard analysis, nominal. Forging quality, $50 Cold-Finished Carbon Bars (Base 40,000 Ib Secten tek, tenets City, il; pyre Fon. City, 
: per net ton, mill. and over): 4.00c, mill, except: 3.95c, Pitts- Calif.: 4.95c, Pittsburg, Calif : 
H atin 6 — cant burgh, Cumberland, Md.; 4.20c, Indianapolis; tana, Calif.; 4.90¢, sour, . Floor 
‘ joy Steel Ingots: $51 per net ton, , 4.30c, Ecorse, Mich.; 4.35c, St. Louis; 4.25c, anised Sheets, Ne. 16: (Based on 5 cat Open 
: Rerolling Billets, Blooms, Slabs: $52 per net Plymouth, Mich.; 4.40c, Newark, N. J.; Hart- a0 a ane eee per A 4.850 Teokoend aa: 4.50¢ 
: ton, mill, except: $57, Conshohocken, Pa.; $71, ford, Putnam, Conn., Mansfield, Readville, 5. 15¢ Pittsburg tardies Calif.: 5.40c, Dover, High. 
. Fontana, Calif. Mass.; 4.48c, Camden, N. J.; 5.40c, Los we , . nda Ss ao 
: Forging Quality Billets, Blooms, Slabs: $61 Angeles. 2 ™“ 
| : a "500, mill, — $63, Conshohocken, Cold-Finished Alloy Bars: 4.65c, mill, except: pg ome ae: 4.95c, mill, except: She 
j s | a.; $80, Fontana, Calif. 4.85c, Indianapolis; 4.95c, Worcester, Mans- 5.05c, Kokomo, Ind. 
: Alloy Billets, Slabs, Blooms: Rerolling quality, field, Mass., Hartford, Conn. 
: $63 per net ton, mill except: $65 Conshohock- High-Strength, Low-Alloy Bars: 5.10c, mill, os —. . ry a —— Struc 
‘ en, Pa.; $82, Fontana, Calif. except: 5.30c, Ecorse, Mich. a Granite City, Ill * Kokomo, Ind.: 5. 75¢, oo 
: Sheet Bars: Nom., per net ton, mill; sales Reinforcing Bars (New Billet): 3.35c, mill, Pittsburg, Torrance, Calif. ‘ ‘ cisco 
‘ in open market $50-$55 per gross ton. except: 3.50c, Atlanta; 4.00c, Fontana, Calif. ; Mo., 
is Skelp: 3.25c per Ib, mill. 3.75c, Houston; 3.95¢, Kansas City; Long Ternes, No. 19 (Commercial quality): attle 
| : Tube Rounds: $76 per net ton, mill 4.05c, Los Angeles, Pittsburg, Torrance, Calif. 4.80c, mill Alloy 
. ’ ‘ 4.10c, Seattle, S. San Francisco, 4.25c, aig: : 
: Wire Rods: Basic and acid open-hearth, 7/32 Minnequa, Colo. Fabricated: To consumers: Enameling Sheets, No. 12: 4.40c mill, except: Steel 
ing & a go er per >. ~' ex- 4.25c, mill, except: 5.00c, Seattle. 4.60c Granite City, [ll.; 4.70c, Ecorse, Mich High 
| § cept: 3.70c, Worcester, Mass.; 4.05¢, Pitts- Reinforcing Bars (Rall Steel): 3.85c, Williams- eae 7 excey 
H burg, Calif.; 4.10c, Los Angeles; 4.20c, Tor- port, Pa., mill; 3.35c, Huntington, W. Va. Silicon Sheets, No. 24: Field: 5.15c, mill Lack 
' rance, Calif. Basic open héarth and bessemer, 54 ill 
; 8 7/32 to 47/64-in., inclusive, 3.50c, Sparrows Wrought Iron Bars: Single Refined: 8.60c, ee Pree ee 
|} Point, Md. (hand puddied), McKees Rocks, Pa.; 9.50c, Electrical: Hot-rolled, 5.95c, mill, except Wii 
a Economy, Pa. Double Refined: 11.25c (hand 6.15c, Granite City. II 
ig puddled), McKees Rocks, Pa.; 11.00c, Econo- ee Pee Wir 
: my, Pa. Staybolt: 12.75c, (hand puddled), i ; . : ity Hs 
: Bars McKees Rocks, Pa.; 11.30c, Economy, Pa. mela 6.70c mill, except: 6.90c, Granite City, Basi 
Py . -£0€ 
8 4.45¢ 
. 
| : Hot-Rolled Carbon Bars (0.H. only; base 20 Sheets Dynamo: 7.50, mill, except: 7.70c, Granite qua 
: | tons):  3.35c, mill, except: 3.50c Atlanta; City, Ml. ane 
‘ 3.55c, Ecorse, Mich.; 3.75c, Houston; 3.95c, Hot-Rolled Sheets (18-gage and heavier): Transformer 72, 8.05c, mill: 65, 8.60c, mill eh 
: . Py = ’ . ’ , , . ' “a ase 
‘ Kansas City; 4.00c, Fontana, Calif.; 4.05c, 3.25c, mill, except: 3.45c, Ecorse, Mich.; 3.65c, 58, 9.30c, mill, 52, 10.10c, mill, freig 
s | Pittsburg, Torrance, Calif.; 4.10c, S. San Houston: 3.35c, Conshohocken, Pa.. Kokomo . 
3 | Francisco, Los Angeles, Niles, Calif.; Portland » 8O5e. Pit <n ‘ Chics 
5 | Geek... Ganitie: &ite. aimee. Gos ’ Ind.; 3.95c, Pittsburg, Torrance, Calif.; 4.15c, High-Strength Low-Alloy Sheets: Hot-rolled, Bani¢ 
$ | 4 Cees een ae Fontana, Calif. 4.95c, mill, except: 5.15c, Ecorse, Mich. Gal- 5.65¢ 
: Rail Steel Bars: (Base 10 tons): 3.35c Hunt- Hot-Rolled Sheets (19 gage and lighter, an- vanized (No. 10), 6.75c, mill. Cold-rolled, Palm 
| : ington, W. Va., Moline, Ill., Williamsport, Pa. nealed): 4.15c, mill, except: 4.40c, Alabama 6.05c, mill, except: 6.25c, Ecorse, Mich. Ange 
| : 
J . 
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MARKET PRICES 





Strip 


Hot-Rolled Strip: 3.25c mill, except: 3.40c, 
Atlanta; 3.45¢, Detroit, Ecorse, Mich. ;3.65c, 
Houston; sate Kansas City, Mo,; 4.00c, Los 
Angeles, S, San_ Francisco, Pittsburg, Tor- 
rance, Calif.; 4.25c, Seattle, 4.30c, Minnequa, 
Colo 4.10c, Fontana, Calif. One company 
quotes 4.90c, Pittsburgh base. 


Cold-Rolled Strip: (0.25 carbon and less): 
4.00c, mill, except: 4.00-4.25c, Warren, O.; 
4.15c, Riverdale, Ill.; 4.20c, Ecorse, Mich. ; 
4.20-4.25¢, Detroit; 4.50c, New Haven and 
Wallingford, Conn., Boston; 4.50-5.00c, Tren- 
ton, N. J.; 4.90c, Fontana, Calif., 5.75c, Los 
Angeles; 6.10c, Berea, O. One company 
quotes 4.50c, Pittsburgh base; another, 4.55c, 
Cleveland or Pittsburgh base, and 4.75c, Wor- 
cester, Mass., base. 


Cold-Finished Spring Steel: 0.26-0.40 C, 4.00c, 
mil, except: 4,25c, Chicago; 4.30c, Worcester, 
Mass.; 4.50c, Boston, Youngstown, Walling- 
ford, Conn. 

Over 0.40 to 0.60 C, 5.50c, mill except: 
5.65c, Chicago; 5.80c, Worcester, Mass., Wall- 
ingford, Conn., Trenton, N. J.; 5.95c, Boston. 
over 0.60 to 0.80 C, 6.10c, mill, except: 6.25c, 
Chicago; 6.40c, Worcester, Mass., Wallingford, 
Bristol, Conn., Trenton and Harrison, N. J. 
over 0.80 to 1.05 C, 8.05c, mill, except: 7.85c 
Dover, O.; 8.20c, Chicago; 8.35c, Worcester, 
Mass., Bristol, Conn., Trenton and Harrison, 
N. J. 
over 1.05 to 1.35 C, 10.35c, mill, except: 
10.15¢, Dover, O.; 10.50c, Chicago; 10.65c, 
Worcester, Mass., Trenton and Harrison, N. J. 


Cold-Rolled Alloy Strip: 9.50c, mill except: 
480c, Worcester, Mass., Harrison, N. J. 

High-Strength, Low-Alloy Strip: Hot-rolled, 
4.95e, mill, except: 5.15c, Ecorse, Mich. Cold- 
rolled, 6.05c, mill, except: 6.25c, Ecorse, Mich. 


Tin, Terne, Plate 


Tin Plate: American Coke, per base box of 
100 Ib, 1.25 Ib coating $7.50-$7.70; 1.50 Ib 
coating $7.75-$7.95. Pittsburg, Calif., mill 
$8.25 and $8.50, respectively, for 1.25 and 
1.50 Ib coatings. 

Electrolytic Tin Plate: Per base box of 100 lb. 
6.25 Ib tin, $6.45-$6.65; 0.50 Ib tin, $6.70- 
$6.90; 0.75 Ib tin, $7.00-$7.20. 

Can Making Black Plate: Per base box of 100 
lb, 55 to 128 Ib basis weight $5.75-$5.85. 
Pittsburg, Calif., mill, $6.50. 

Holloware Enameling Black Plate: 29-gage, 
5.30¢ per pound, except: 5.50c, Granite City, 
Il 

Manufacturing Ternes (Special Coated): Per 
base box of 100 lb, $6.65, except: $6.75 Fair- 
field, Ala. 

Roofing Ternes: Per package 112 sheets; 20 x 
28 in., coating I.C. 8-Ib, $17.50. 


Plates 


Carbon Steel Plates: 3.40c, mill, except: 3.50c, 
Coatesville, Pa., Claymont, Del., Consho- 
hocken, Pa., Harrisburg, Pa.; 3.65c, Ecorse, 
Mich.; 3.80c, Houston; 4.00c, Fontana, Calif.; 
—ae Minnequa, Colo.; 6.25c, Kansas 
City, Mo. 


Floor Plates: 4.55c, mill. 

Open-Hearth Alloy Plates: 4.40c, mill, except: 
4.50c, Coatesville, Pa., mill, 

High-Strength, Low-Alloy Plates: 5.20c mill, 
except: 5.40c, Ecorse, Mich. 


Shapes 


Structural Shapes: 3.25c, mill, except: 3.30c, 
Bethlehem, Johnstown, Pa., Lackawanna, 
N. Y.; 3.65c, Houston: 3.80¢, S. San Fran- 
cisco, Fontana, Calif.; 3.85c, Kansas City, 
Mo., Los Angeles, Torrance, Calif.; 3.90c, Se- 
attle; 4.15¢, Minnequa, Colo. 

Alloy Structural Shapes: 4.05c, mill, 

Steel Sheet Piling: 4.05c, mill. 

High-Strength, Low-Alloy Shapes: 4.95c, mill, 
except: 5.05c, Bethlehem, Johnstown, Pa., 
Lackawanna, N. Y, 


Wire and Wire Products 


Wire to Manufacturers (carloads): Bright, 
Basic or Bessemer Wire, 4.15c, mill, except: 
4.25c, Sparrows Point, Md., Kokomo, Ind. ; 
1.45¢, Worcester, Palmer, Mass. ; 4.50c, Minne- 
qua Colo., Atlanta; 4.75c, Kansas City, Mo.; 
0.10c, Pittsburg, Calif.; 5.15¢c, S. San Fran- 
cisco, One ieee quotes 4.15¢c, Chicago 
pase; another 4.30c, Crawfordsville, In 
— ght equalized with Pittsburgh, Birmingham, 
-hicago, Houston, 


aon MB Spring Wire, 5.55c, mill, except: 
Par , Sparrows Point. Md.; 5.R5¢, Worcester, 
- mer, Mass., Trenton, N. J.; 6.50ce, Los 


zeles, Pittsburg, Calif. 


August 15, 1949 


Upholstery Spring Wire, 5.20c mill, except: 
5.30c, Sparrows Point, Md., 5.50c Worcester, 
Mass., Trenton, N. J., New Haven, Conn.; 
6.15¢c, Los Angeles, Pittsburg, Calif. 

Wire Products to Trade (carloads): Merchant 
Quality Wire: Annealed (6 to 8 Gage base), 
4.80c, mill except: 4.90c, Sparrows Point, Md., 
Kokomo, Ind.; 4.95c, Atlanta; 5.10c Worcester, 
Mass.; 5.15¢c, Minnequa, Colo.; 5.75c, S. San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, Pittsburg, Calif. One 
producer quotes 4.80c, Chicago and Pitts- 
burgh base; another, 4.95c, Crawfordsville, 
Ind., freight equalized with Pittsburgh, Bir- 
mingham, Chicago and Houston 

Galvanized (6 to 8 Gage base): 5.25c, mill, 
except: 5.35c, Sparrows Point, Md., Kokomo, 
Ind.; 5.40c, Atlanta; 5.55c, Worcester, Mass. ; 
5.60c, Minnequa, Colo.; 6.20c, Pittsburg, S. 
San Francisco, Calif. One producer quotes 
5.25¢c, Pittsburgh and Chicago base; another, 
5.40c, Crawfordsville, Ind., freight equalized 
with ‘Birmingham, Pittsburgh, Chicago, Hous- 
ton. 

Nails and Staples: Standard, cement-coated 
and galvanized nails and polished and galvan- 
ized staples, Col. 103, mill, except: 105, Spar- 
tows Point, Md., Kokomo, Ind., Atlanta; 
109, Worcester, Mass.; 110, Minnequa, Colo., 
Cleveland; 122, Pittsburg, Calif., 123, Tor- 
rance, Calif. One producer quotes Col. 103, 
Chicago and Pittsburgh base; another, Col. 
106, Crawfordsville, Ind., freight equalized 
with Birmingham, Pittsburgh, Chicago, Hous- 
ton. 

Woven Fence (9 to 15% Gage, inclusive): 
Col. 109, mill, except: 111, Kokomo, Ind., At- 
lanta; 116, Minnequa, Colo.; 132, Pittsburg, 
Calif. One producer quotes Col. 109, Pitts- 
burgh and Chicago base; another, Col. 112, 
Crawfordsville, Ind., freight equalized with 
Pittsburgh, Birmingham, Chicago, Houston. 
Barbed Wire: Col. 123 mill, except: 125, Spar- 
rows Point, Md., Kokomo, Ind., Atlanta; 130, 
Minnequa, Colo.; 143, Pittsburg, Calif.; 145, 
S. San Francisco. One producer quotes Col. 
123, Chicago and Pittsburgh base; another 
Col. 126, Crawfordsville, Ind., freight equalized 
with Birmingham, Pittsburgh, Chicago, Hous- 
ton. 

Fence Posts (with clamps): Col. 112. Duluth, 
Jolliet, Tll.; Johnstown, Pa.; 116, Moline, Il.; 
122, Minnequa, Colo.; $120 per net ton, Wil- 
liamsport, Pa. 

Bale Ties (single loop): Col. 106, mill, except: 
107, Atlanta; 108, Sparrows Point, Md., Koko- 
mo, Ind.; 113, Minnequa, Colo.; 130, S. San 
Francisco, Pittsburg, Calif. One producer 
quotes Col. 109, Crawfordsville, Ind freight 
equalized with Birmingham, Pittsburgh, Chi- 
cago and Houston. 


Stainless Steels 


(Mill prices, cents per pound) 
CHROMIUM NICKEL STEELS 


Bars, 
Type Wire Strip, 

No. Shapes Cold-Rolled Sheets 
ae 28.50 30.50 37.50 
Re 28.50 37.6 
are 31.00 39 
, 30.00 39 
Ne 46.00 3. 
> Ae 34.00 
Sk cau 38.50 





410.. 23.00 
416.. 23.50 
Oe. oks*s 28.50 
430.. 23.50 
442. 27.00 
ae 32.50 


STAINLESS-CLAD STEELS 


Plates Sheets 

—Cladding— —Cladding—— 

10% 20% 10% 20% 
AR aiice avi 19.75 21.50 
304...... 22.50 26.50 20.75 22.50 
oo en 32.50 36.50 ; or 
SIG wais 2 27.00 31.00 26.00 28.00 
321...<2-. 23.50 27.50 ; if: 
347...-.-. 25.00 29.00 24.00 26.00 
RNs. «nies 18.75 24.75 aie riers 
4205 sec oa 48,238 24.25 
GORe ike 18.25 24.25 


Tool Steels 


Tool Steel: Cents per pound, producing plants; 
reg. carbon 19.00c; extra carbon 22.00c; 
special carbon 26.50c; oil-hardening 29.00c; 
high carbon-chromium 52.00c; chrome hot 
work, 29.00c. 


Base 
w Cr V Mo Co Per lb 
18 4 1 90. 50 
18 4 2 102.50¢c 
18 4 3 114.50¢ 
18 4 2 9 168.50¢c 
1.5 4 1 8.5 65.00c 
6.4 4.5 1.9 5 69. 50c 
6 4 3 6 88.00c 


Bolts, Nuts 


Prices to consumers, f.o.b. midwestern plants 
Sellers reserve right to meet competitors’ 
prices, if lower. Additional discounts on car 
riage and machine bolts, 5 for carloads; 15 
for full containers, except tire and plow bolts. 


Carriage and Machine Bolts 
¥%-in. and smaller; up to 6 in. in lengtn 35 off 


* and % x 6 in. and shorter.... ; 37 off 
%-in. and larger x 6-in. and shorter 34 off 
All diameters longer than 6-in, ....... 30 off 
PE ks x a eiphagee sé caangaceen cece mane 
Plow bolts ....... easnkke. wea 
Lag bolts, 6 in and shorter. shen See 
Lag bolts, longer than 6 in. .......... 350ff 


Stove Bolts 
In packages, nuts separate, 58%-10 off; bulk 
70 off on 15,000 of 3-in. and shorter, or 
5000 over 3 in., nuts separate 


Nuts 

A.S 
A.S. Reg. and 
Semifinished hexagon Light Heavy 

yg-in. and smaller .......... 41 off or 
Mein. ANd SMAMEr ..cceccsse coves 38 off 

I oe war deine ce amawaens)) ae Oak ae x 
Mem IM.eD-IM, caeccccecesscneses eeeve 37 off 
1%-in.-1%-in ame ea el eee 35 off 
1%-in, and larger. 34 off 28 off 


Additional discount “of. 15 for full containers. 


Hexagon Cap Screws 
(Packaged) 


Upset 1-in. smaller by 6-in. 
and shorter (1020 bright).......... 46 off 
Upset (1035 heat treated) 
% and smaller x 6 and shorter...... 40o0ff 
Square Head Set Screws 
Upset 1-in. and smaller. oer 51 off 
%, %, & 1x 6-in. and ‘shorter 35 off 
Headless, %4-in. and larger... 31 off 


Rivets 


F.o.b. midwestern omeuaes 
Structural %-in. and — elke ee 6.750 
ys-in. and under. a wa iwdien's 48 off 


Washers, Wrought 


F.o.b. shipping point, to jobbers. .Net to $1 off 


Tubular Goods 


Standard Steel Pipe: Eastern miil carlot 
prices, threaded and coupled, to consumers 
about $200 a net ton. Discounts from base: 


Butt Weld 


In. Blk. Gal. In. Blk. Gal. 

ee 39%—- 11- 1...... 46%- 30%- 
41} 13% 48% 33% 

GB iviewe 37%- 13 it ey 31- 
391 15% 49 34 

% . 34- 9%- 1% 47%- 31%- 
6 12% 4914 34% 

re 41- 23 %- Ye 32- 
43 26% 50 35 

%..... 44- 27%- 2%,3.. 48%- 32%- 
46 30% 50% 35k 


3% &4, 44% 29 


Lap Weld Elec. Weld Seamless 
In, Blk. Gal. Bik. Gal. Blk. Gal. 
2.... 40% 2! 38% 23 23—- 12%- 
381,23 
2%.. 44% 29 41% 26 33%- 18- 
41% 26 
3 44} 29 41! 26 36- 20% 
41% 26 
3% &4 2%—- 26- 43% 28 38%— 23- 
46% 31 43% 28 
5&6. 42% 26— 4314 28 43% 28 
44% 29 
(ree 3 or ects cee | SS 27 
Pipe Cast Iron: Class B, 6-in. and over, 


$82.50-$93.50 per net ton, Birmingham; $87.50, 
Burlington, N. J.; 4-in. pipe, $5 higher; Class 
A pipe, $5 a ton over Class B 

For prices on line and standard wrought tron 
pipe and boiler tubes, please refer to Aug. 8 
issue, page 123. 


Rails, Supplies 


Rails: Standard, over 60-lb; $3.20 per 100 Ib 
mill. 

Light (billet): $3.55 per 100 lb, mill, except: 
$4.25, Minnequa, Colo. 

Light (rail steel): $3.55 per 100 lb, Williams- 
port, Pa., Huntington, W. Va. 

Railread Supplies: Track bolts, treated: $8.50 
per 100 Ib, mill. Untreated: $8.25, mNl. 

Tie Plates: 4.05c mill, except: 4.20c, Pitts- 
burg, Torrance, Calif.; 4.50c, Seattle. 

Splice Bars: 4.25c, mill. 

Standard Sptkes: 5.35c, mill. 

Axles: 5.20c, mill. 
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PRICES 


RAW MATERIAL AND FUEL PRICES 


Minimum delivered prices do not include 3 per cent federal tax. 


Pig iron 
Per Gross Ton 
No. 2 Besse- 
Basic Foundry Malieable mer 
Bethlehem, Pa., furnace..... $48.00 $48.50 $49.00 $49.50 
Newark, N. J., del. ....... 50.5334 51.0334 51.5334 52.0334 
Brooklyn, N. Y., del. ao 52.634 53.134 aes 
Birmingham, furnace ....... 38.88 39.38 
CNR, GRR: od ssiic doves oo» 45.43 
MiGlnle, TUrmace .2.ccccccess 46.00 46.50 47.00 
OS ea 54.92 55.42 55.92 
a ee 47.95 48.45 48.95 
I ME ive cu cece ced 49.39 49.89 50.39 
S8Chicago, district furnaces... 46.00 46.50 46.50 47.00 
Milwaukee, del. . as 47.82 48.32 48.32 48.82 
Muskegon, Mich., del. aie 51.78 51.78 nec 
Cleveland, furnace .......... 46.00 46.50 46.50 47.00 
Sy ME Sh Sacks <waunae 6 48.3002 48.8002 48.8002 49.3002 
BP; DUD. ovis vane csens 46.50 46.50 47.00 
Erie, Pa., furnace .......... 46.00 46.50 46.50 47.00 
Everett, Mass., furnace..... 50.00 50.50 
Geneva, Utah, furnace....... 46.00 46.50 
Seattle, Tacoma, Wash., del. a 54.0578 
Portland, Oreg., del. ..... Tre 54.0578 eas ates 
Los Angeles, San Francisco 53.5578 54.0578 teow See 
Granite City, Ill., furnace... 47.90 48.40 48.90 ee 
ee ae 48.65° 49.15° 49.65° need 
Ironton, Utah, furnace...... 46.00 46.50 
Lone Star, Tex., furnace.... 46.00 146.50 
oo a: a Perr ers 50.50 51.00 
Lorain, O., furnace ........ 46.00 47.00 
tNeville Island, Pa., furnace 46.00 46.50 46.50 47.00 
Pittsburgh, del., N.&S. Sides 47.08 47.58 47.58 48.08 
Pittsburgh(Carnegie), furnaces 46.00 46.50 47.00 
Sharpsville, Pa., furnace.... 46.00 46.50 46.50 47.00 
Steelton, Pa., furnace....... 48.00 48.50 49.00 49.50 
Steubenville, O., furnace .... 46.00 47.00 
Struthers, O., furnace....... 46.00 7 
Swedeland, Pa., furnace..... 48.00 48.50 49.00 49.50 
Philadelphia, del, socs S000 49.89 50.39 50.89 
Toledo, O., furnace ......... 46.00 46.50 46.50 47.00 
Conemeett, -Gek.. wavice 60<e's 50.8230 51.3230 beds — 
Beey, WM. Wi TUPRRGO. wc cecse 48.00 48.50 49.00 Sane 
Youngstown, ©., furnace.... 46.00 46.50 46.50 47.00 
Mansfield, O., del. ........ 50.1022 50.6022 50.6022 51.1022 


* Including 3 per cent federal transportation tax. 


t Low phosphorus southern grade. 


t To Neville Island base add: $0.86 for McKees Rocks, Pa.; $1.31 


Lawrenceville, 


Homestead, McKeesport, 


Monaca; $1.73 Verona; $1.94 


Brackenridge; $1.08 for Ambridge and Aliquippa. 


§ Includes, 
Gary and Indiana Harbor, Ind. 


Blast Furnace Silvery Pig Iron 


ry 50 per cent Si (base). .$59.50 
° 9.01- 9.50. 65.50 
9.51-10.00. 66.50 
10.01-10.50. 67.50 
° 10.51-11.00. 68.50 
. 64.50 11.01-11.50. 69.50 
F. oO. b. Jackson, O., per gross ton. 
Buffalo furnace $1. 25 higher, 


Bessemer Ferrosilicon 


Prices same as for blast furnace 
silvery iron, plus $1 per gross ton. 
Electric Furnace Silvery Pig Iron 
Si 14.01-14.50%, $71.50 furnace, 
Niagara Falls; $80 open-hearth and 
foundry grade, Keokuk, Iowa, or 
Wenatchee, Wash., freight allowed 
to normal trade area. 12% Ib pig- 
lets, $85, Keokuk, Iowa, freight al- 
lowed to normal trade area. Add 
$1 a ton for each additional 0.5% 
Si to 18%; $1 for each 0.5% Mn 
over 1%; $1 a ton for 0.45% max. P. 


Charcoal Pig Iron 
Semi-cold blast, low phosphorus. 
F.o.b. furnace, Lyles, Tenn. ....$66 
(For higher silicon fron a differen- 
tial over and above the price of 
base grade is charged as well as 
for the hard chilling iron, Nos, 5 
and 6.) 


PD IIH 
aE 


Low Phosphorus 
Steelton, Pa., 
Philadelphia, 
mediate phosphorus, 
naces, Cleveland, $51. 


ae” Ws Be : 
$56.9786 del. Inter- 
Centra] Fur- 
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in addition to Chicago, South Chicago, Ill, 


East Chicago, 


Electrodes 


(Threaded, with nipples, unboxed) 





Inches Cents per Ib, 
Diam, Length f.o.b. plant 
Graphite 
17, 18, 20 60, 72 16.00 
8 to 16 48, 60, 72 16.50 
7 48, 60 17.75 
8 48, 60 19.00 
4, 5% q 19.50 
40 20.50 
2% 24, 30 21.00 
2 24, 30 23.00 
Carbon 
40 100, 110 7.50 
35 100, 110 7.50 
30 84, 110 7.50 
24 72 to 104 7.50 
17 to 20 84, 90 7.50 
14 60, 72 8.00 
10, 12 60 8.25 
. 60 8.50 
Fluorspar 
Metallurgical grade, f.o.b. shipping 
point, in Ill, Ky., net tons, car- 
loads, effective CaF, content, 70% 


or more, $37; less than 60%, $34. 


Metallurgical Coke 

Price per Net Ton 

Beehive Ovens 

Connellsville, furnace.. $13.00-13.50 
Connellsville, foundry.. 15.50-16.00 
New River, foundry... 
Wise county, foundry.. 
Wise county, furnace.. 


Oven Foundry Coke 


Kearney, N. J., ovens. $22.00 

Everett, Mass., ovens. 
New England, del.{.. 22.70 
Chicago, ovens ....... 20.00 
Chicago, del. ....... 721.45 
Detroit, del. ........ 23.76 
Terre Haute, ovens.... 20.20 
Milwaukee, ovens . 20.75 
ndianapolis, ovens 19.85 
Chicago, del. ... 23.19 
Cincinnati, del. 22.66 
Detroit, del. ........ 23.61 
Ironton, O., ovens..... 19.40 
Cincinnati, del. ..... 21.63 
Painesville, O., ovens. . 20.90 
Buffalo, del. ....... 23.42 
Cleveland, del. ..... 22.55 
Erie, del ....ceeeee 22.70 
B ham, ovens 17.70 
Philadelphia, ovens 20.45 
Swedeland, Pa., ovens 20.40 
Portsmouth, O., ovens. 19.50 
Detroit, ovens ........ 20.65 
Detroit, del. ....... *21.70 
Buffalo, del. ........ 22.95 
WUint, GM. ccvccacere 23.00 
Pontiac, del. ...... 21.98 
23.30 


Saginaw, del. 





Includes representative switching 


charge of: *, $1.05; ft, $1.45. ¢ Or 
within $4.03 freight zone from 
works. 


Coal Chemicals 


Spot, cents per gallon, ovens 
(Price effective as of Aug. 5) 


Pure benzol .....seees 20.00 
Toluol, one degree. sabe 19.0U-23.50 
Industrial xylol ...... 20.50-26.50 
Per ton bulk, ovens 
Sulphate of ammonia ...... $45.00 
Per pound, ovens 
(Effective June 1, 1949) 
Phenol, 40 (carlots, re- 
turnable drums) .... 13.25 
Do., less than carlots po 


Do., tank cars ..... 
(Effective Oct. 25, 1948) 
Naphthalene flakes, 
balls, bbi to jobbers, 


‘*household use’’ .... 13.75 


7 

Refractories 

(Prices per 1000 brick, f.o.b, plant) 

Fire Clay Brick 

Super Duty: St. Louis, Vandalia, 
Farber, Mexico, Mo., Olive Hill, 
Ky., Clearfield, or Curwensville, 
Pa., Ottawa, Ill., $100. Hard- 
fired, $135 at above points. 

High- heat Duty: Salina, Pa., $85; 
Woodbridge, N. J., St. Louis, 
Farber, Vandalia, Mexico, Mo., 
West Decatur, Orviston, Clear- 
field, Beach Creek, or Curwens- 


ville, Pa., Olive Hill, Hitchins, 
Haldeman, or Ashland, Ky., 
Troup, or Athens, Tex., Stevens 


Pottery, Ga., Portsmouth, or Oak 
Hill, O., Ottawa, Ill., $80 
Intermediate-Heat Duty: St. Louis, 
or Vandalia, Mo., West Decatur, 
Orviston, Beach Creek, or Clear- 
field, Pa., Olive Hill, Hitchins, 
or Haldeman, Ky., Athens, or 
Troup, Tex., Stevens Pottery, Ga., 
Portsmouth, O., Ottawa, IIl., $74. 
Low-Heat Duty: Oak Hill, or Ports- 
mouth, O., Clearfield, Orviston, 
Pa., Bessemer, Ala., Ottawa, IIl., 


$66. 
Ladle Brick 
Dry Press: $55, Freeport, Merill 
Station, Clearfield, Pa., Chester, 
New Cumberland, W. Va.; Iron- 
dale, Wellsville, O. 

Wire Cut: $53, Chester, New Cum- 
berland, W. Va.; Wellsville, O. 
Malleable Bung Brick 
St. Louis, Mo., Olive Hill, Ky., 
Ottawa, Ill., $90; Beach Creek, 

Pa., $80. 
Silica Brick 
Mt. Union, Claysburg, or Sproul, 
Pa., Ensley, Ala., $80; Hays, Pa., 
$85; Joliet or Rockdale, Ill., E. 


Chicago, Ind., $89; Lehi, (tah 
Los Angeles, $95. ‘ 
Eastern Silica Coke Oven Sh ipes: 


Claysburg, Mt. Union, sp: oul, 
Pa., Birmingham, $80. 
Illinois Silica Coke Oven Shapes: 


Joliet or Rockdale, Ill., E. Chi. 
cago, Ind., Hays, Pa., $81 


Basic Brick 
(Base prices per net ton; f.0.h 
works, Baltimore or Chester, Pa.) 
Burned chrome brick, $66; Chem. 
cal-bonded chrome brick, $69: 
magnesite brick, $91; chemicaj, 
bonded magnesite, $80. 


Magnesite 


(Base prices per net ton, f.0.b. 
works, Chewelah, Wash.) 
Domestic dead-burned, %” grains; 


Bulk, $30.50-31. _ 
bags, $35.00-35.5 


Dolomite 
(Base prices per net ton) 
Domestic, dead-burned bulk: Bill. 
meyer, Blue Bell, Williams, = 
mouth Meeting, Pa., Millville, 


single paper 


Va., Narlo, Millersville, Martin, 
Gibsonburg, Woodville, O., $12.25; 
Thornton, McCook, IIl., $12.35; 


Dolly Siding, Bonne Terre, Mo., 
$12.45. 


Ores 


Lake Superior Iron Ore 
Gross ton, 51%% (natural) 
Lower Lake Ports 


(Any increase or decrease in R.R. 
freight rates, dock handling charges 
and taxes thereon effective after 
Dec. 31, 1948, are for buyer’s ac- 
count. ) 

Old range bessemer ........ 
Old range — aegguaa seas O45 
Mesabi bessemer ......... coe 405 
Mesabi nonbessemer — eoccece 7.20 
High phosphorus .......+++++ 7.20 


Eastern Local Ore 
Cents, unit, del. HE. Pa. 
Foundry and basic 56.62% 
concentrates, contract ..... 


Foreign Ore 
Cents per unit, c.4.f. Atlantic poris 
Swedish basic, 60 to 68%: 


Spot ( 
Long-term contract ........ 15.0 


16.00 


Brazil iron ore, 68-69%...... 19.50 
Tungsten Ore 
Wolframite and scheelite 
per short ton unit, duty 

DOES oc cek cesewveusweces $26-$25 


Manganese Ore 
Long term contracts, involving large 
tonnages, prices are nominal; near- 
by, 48%, duty paid, 81.8c-83.8¢ per 
long ton unit, c.i.f. United States 
ports; prices on lower grades aé- 
justed to manganese content and 
impurities. 
Chrome Ore 


Gross ton f.0.b. cars, New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Charles 
ton, 8.C., plus ocean freight di/- 
ferential for delivery to Portland, 
Oreg., and/or Tacoma, Wash. 
(S 8S paying for discharge; ar 
basis, subject to penalties ‘ 
guarantees are not met.) 


Indian and African 


ae a a rr 37.5 
oe See eee oe 39.0 
48% no ratio ........... - 31.00 
South African (Transvaal) 
44% no ratio ........ $25.50-26.00 
45% MNO TAUIO ciccsccseces 26.50 
48% no ratio ........ 29.00-30. 00 
50% no ratio ........ 29.50-30.50 
Brazilian—nominal! 
44% 2.5:1 lump .......06. $33.65 
Rhodesian 
S5%. 00 FAUO  ..20 ance tg 50 
48% TO PAGO oc. ccc csceae 
48% 3:1 lump ...ccccceses 39.00 
Domestic (seller’s nearest rail) 
G6 Sih cc eeaceeiveweesen $39.00 
Molybdenum 
Sulphide conc., 1b, Mo., cont., 
i Perr rrr erry $0.90 
STEEL 





— —aMARKET PRICES 


WAREHOUSE STEEL PRICES 


(Prices, cents per pound, for delivery within switching limits, subject to extras) 

















| tah =r SHEETS BARS Standard 
_ -R, H.R. Alloy Structural ——PLATES——— 
etc — Ga. and C.R, Galv. STRIP H.R. Rds. C.F. Rds. 41408 Shapes Carbon Floor 
“Nebel ier* 15 Ga. 10 Ga.+ H.R.* C.R 
Sr oul, ony 
New York (city) 5.80t 6.51 7.10 5.82 5.77 6.56 8.28 5.53 5.85 7.36 
= oe New York(c’try) 5.60t 6.31 6.90 5.62 5.57 6.36 8.08 5.33 5.65 7.16 
. 4 }- 
$81 Boston (city) .. 5.70 6.70** 7.11 5.75 5.67 6.42 8.72 5.57 5.90 7.40 
Boston (c’try) . 5.55 6.55°* 6.96 5.60 5.52 6.27 8.57 5.42 5.75 7.2> 
va Phila. (city)... 5.80 6.39 6.78 5.55 5.55 6.09 8.00 5.25 5.50 6.70 
ce, “ib BR Phila. (c’try).. 5.65 6.24 6.63 5.40 5.40 5.94 7.85 5.10 5.35 6.55 
Chem. Balt, (city).... 5.46 6.36 6.81 5.52 5.57 6.31 5.51 5.71 7.16 
‘ $69; Balt, (c’try)... 5.31 6.21 6.66 5.37 5.42 6.16 5.36 5.56 7.01 
em) 
- Norfolk, Va. 5.80% eee 6.05 7.05 6.05 6.05 7.55 
Wash. (w’hse). 6.07% 5.83 5.88 6.62 5.82 6.02 7.47 
te Buffalo (del.).. 5.00t 5.90 4.57 5.39 6.42 5.10 5.60 10.13 5.15 5.50 7.06 
db 
) Buffalo (w’hse) 4.85t 5.75 7.42 5.24 6.27 4.95 5.40 9.60 5.00 5.35 6.91% 
Mgnt Pitts. (w'’hse).. 4.85 5. 754° 6.80 5.00 6.00 4.90 5.40 9.20tt 4.90 5.05 6.55 
Detroit (w’hse) 5.32 6.224° 7.35 5.42 6.42-6.73 5.48 5.90 8.44-8.59 5.48 5.67 7.02 
Cleveland (del.) 5.00 5.90 6.70 5.15-5.18 6.15 5.15-5.16 5.60 7.84-8.00 5.15-5.16 5.35-5.36 6.80-6.81 
n) Cleve. (w’hse). 4.85 5.75 6.55 5.00-5.03 6.00 5.00-5.01 5.45 7.84-7.85 5.00-5.01 5.20-5.21 6.65-6.66 
A — Cincin, (w’hse). v.26% 5.94°° 6.83 5.38 6.10 5.43 5.94 5.43 5.63 7.03 
‘lle, W. Chicago (city) .5.00-5.20t 5.904 7.00 5.00  6.67-6.83 5.05 5.60 7.855 5.05 5.25 6.70 
Martin, Chicago (w’hse) 4.85-5.05t 5.754 6.85 4.85 6.52-6.68 4.90 5.40 7.705 4.90 5.10 6.55 
5 ° 
iy 35: Milwaukee(city) 5.18-5.38t 6.084 7.18 5.18 6.82-7.01 5.23 5.78 8.035 5.23 5.43 6.88 
e, Mo., St. Louls (del.) 5.37 6.274 7.44 5.34 6.64 5.39 6.198 6.64 5.39 5.59 7.04 
st. L. (w’hse).. 5.22 6.124 7.29 5.19 6.49 5.24 6.04¢ 6.49 5.24 5.44 6.89 
Birm’ham (city) 5.00 5.90 6.55 5.00 5.00 6.83 5.05 5.25 7.69 
Birm’ham(c’try) 4.85 5.75 6.40 4.85 4.85 6.68 4.90 5.10 7.54 
. Omaha, Nebr... 6.13% 8.33 6.13 ‘e 6.18 6.98 6.18 6.38 7.83 
1 Los Ang. (city) 6.60 8.05°* 7.95 6.80 9.50 6.25 8.20 6.10 6.30 8.20 
rat) L, A. (w’hse).. 6.45 7.90°° 7.80 6.65 9.35 6.10 8.05 5.95 6.15 8.05 
San Francisco. 6.1510 7.508 8.10 6.7510 8.258 5.9010 7.55 10,852 5.90 6.35 8.10 
in RR Seattle-Tacoma. 6.707 8.153 8.80 6.707 6.207 8.15! 10.35 6.007 6.357 8.407 
charges * Prices do not include gage extras; ft prices include gage and coating extras, except Birmingham (coating extra excluded) and Los Angeles (gage 
e after extra excluded); t includes extra for 10 gage; § as rolled; ** 17 gage; ttas annealed. 
sritaslises Base quantities: 400 to 1999 Ib except as noted: Cold-rolled strip, 2000 Ib and over; cold-finished bars, 1000 lb and over; galvanized sheets, 450 Ib to 
$7.60 os oy ew ye S goad eartgneg cae 9 - 50 to 1499 lb; 4—400 to 1499 Ib; 5—1000 to 1999 Ib; *&—1000 Ib and over; *'—300 to 9999 Ib; &— 
. Nw ae 15 te) ; ® ; 10-—4 Ib and over; 1!3—500 to 1499Ib. 
« 7.45 , ° 
7.35 
7.20 
- PRICES OF LEADING FERROALLOY PRODUCTS 
“ MANGANESE ALLOYS 21.4c, ton lot 22.55c, less ton 23.95c. Deliv- max.). Add 0.7c to 85% ferrosilicon prices. 
. 16.00 Ie SPlegeleisem: (19-21% Mn, 1-3% Si) Carlot per ered. Spot, add 0.25c. 90-95% Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lump, 
2 gross ton, $65, Palmerton, Pa.; $66, Pitts- “‘SM’’ High-Carbon Ferrochrome: (Cr 60-65%, bulk, 16.5c per Ib of contained Si, carload 
burgh and Chicago; (16% to 19% Mn) $1 per Si 4-6%, Mn 4-6%, C 4-6%). Add 1.lc to packed 17.7c, ton lot 18.65c, less ton 19.7c. 
ic ports ton lower. high-carbon ferrochrome prices. Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 
Standard Ferromanganese: (Mn 78-82%, C 7% Foundry Ferrochrome: (Cr 62-66%, C 5-7%). Low-Aluminum 90-95% Ferrosilicon: (A 0% 
% 10.50% 
. 17.00 approx.) Carload, lump, bulk $172 per gross Contract, c.l., 8MxD, bulk 22.0c per Ib of max.). Add 0.7c to above 90-95% ferrosilicon 
-" — peak —, . packed, — eed ante; contained Cr, c.l., packed 22.9c, ton 24.25c, prices. 
-e 19.50 pac ’ ; less gross ton lots, pac , $216; less ton 26.0c. Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c, Silicon Metal: (Min. 97% Si and 1% max 
eee tet ci tthe tae Oa Low-Carbon Ferrochrome: (Cr 67-72%). Con- Fe.) C.l., lump, bulk, regular 19.0c per Ib 
he gl go ase price: $174, f.o.b. Bir- tract, carload, lump, bulk, max, 0.03% C of Si c.l. packed 20.2c, ton lot 21.1c, less ton 
mingham and Johnstown, Pa., furnaces; $172, —31.85¢ per Ib of contained Cr, 0.04% C 29.75e, -22.1c. Add 1.5¢ for max. 0.10% calcium grade. 
326-52 a ". a.; Sets oisag Rede Shipment from 0.06% C 28.75c, 0.10% C 28.25c-28.5c, 0.15% Deduct 0.4c for max. 2% Fe grade analyzing 
2 Pac ~~ oast warehouses by one seller add $33 C 28.0c, 0.20% C 27.75c, 0.50% C 27.5c, 1% min. 96% Si. Spot, add 0.25c. 
to above prices, f.o.b. Los Angeles, San Fran- C 27.25c, 1.50% C 27.1c, 2% C 27.0c. Car- : i : 
cisco, Portland, Oreg. Shipment from Chicago load packed add 1.1c, ton lot add 2.2c, less Alsifer: (Approx. 20% Al, 40% Si, 40% Fe). 
ig large warehouse, ton lots, $214; less gross ton lots, ton add 3.9c. Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c¢ Contract, basis f.o.b, Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
} mear- $231 f.0.b. Chicago. Add or subtract $2.15 for “SM? Low-Carbon F h mt c 62 - lump, carload, bulk, 7.40c per Ib of alloy, 
8c per each 1% or fraction thereof, of contained man- w-Carbon Ferrochrome: (Cr -66%, ton lots packed 8.80c, 200 to 1999 Ib 9.15c, 
bain ganese over 82% and under 78%, respectively. + gino! < Sor tus oer oe AS — smaller lots 9.65c. Delivered. Spot up 0.5c. 
es ad- . ’ , 7 - 
nt and 7 te ee ee eed Grade: tained chromium, carload, packed 28.85c, ton BRIQUETTED ALLOYS 
Mit bwin aca | =| Cmmetem Reset: (Waking seers. 3% © 
lond packed 25.5c, ton lot 26.6c, less ton 27.8¢. a : : each and containing exactly 2 lb of Cr). Con- 
- Peet Delivered. Deduct 0.5c for max. 0.15% C Low-Carbon Ferrochrome, Nitrogen Bearing: tract, carload, bulk, 13.75c per Ib of briquet, 
"harle- grade from above prices le for max 0.30% Cc Add 5c to 0.10% C low-carbon ferrochrome carload packed 14.45c, ton lot 15.25c, less ton 
ht dif 1.5e for max. 0.50% c and 4.5¢. for max. prices for approx. 0.75% N. Add 5c for each 16.15c. Delivered. Add 0.25c for notching. 
wrilend 0.75% C—max. 1% Si. Y Special Grade: (Mn 0.25% of N above 0.75% Spot, add 0.25c. 
ash. 90% approx., C 0.07% max., P 0.06% max.). Chromium Metal: (Min. 97% Cr and 1% Fe). Ferromanganese Briquets: (Weighing approx. 
e; ary Add 0.5¢ to above prices. Spot, add 0.25c. — Pag ro enya nade 0.50% 3 Ib and a. ag 4 2 Ib of age 
ies ii M ¥ rroman : * grade per of contained chromium, Contract, carload, ulk, 10.45c¢ per o 
. edium-Carbon Fi ganese: (Mn 80-85%, ton lot $1.05, less ton $1.07. Delivered. Spot, briquet, c.l. packaged 11.25c, ton lot 12.05c, 
C 1.5% max., Si 1.5% max.). Carload, lump, & 
bulk 18.15¢ per Ib of contained Mn, carload add 5c. less ton 12.45¢. Delivered. Add 0.25¢ for 
$7.5 packed 18.9c, ton lot 20.0c, less ton 21.2c. De- SILICON ALLOYS notching. Spot, add 0.25c. 
39.0 livered. Spot, add 0.25c. ‘ % F - “ ied a Silicomanganese Briquets: (Weighing approx. 
iy a 5-30% Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lump, 3% Ib and containing exactly 2 lb of Mn and 
31.0 yg ge _. pod ay Brana bulk, 18.5¢c per Ib of contained Si; packed approx. % Ib of Si). Contract, c.l. bulk 10.30c, 
Qn x D packed 35.5¢ per Ib of metal ton lot 19.90-21.70c; ton lot 21.00-22.60c, f.o.b. Ni- per Ib of briquet, c.l. packaged 11.1c, ton lot 
| 0 : 7 ~ agara Falls, N. Y., freight not exceeding St. 11.9c, less ton 12.8c. Delivered. Add 0.25c¢ 
0-26. 37e, less ton 39c. Delivered. Spot, add 2c. 
. 26.5( inne ioniehen.. ta nt “4 Louis rate allowed, for notching. Spot, add 0.25c. 
0-30. 0( Se: "250 Ib Ps 1909 A y ae egy > 50% Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lump, Silicon Briquets; (Large size — weighing ap- 
0-30.54 30¢: 36,000 Ib or more 28c. Premium for bulk, 11.3c per lb of contained Si, carload prox. 5 lb and contairiing exactly 2 ib of Sip. 
hydrogen-removed metal 1.5¢ per pound, f.0.b packed 12.9c, ton lot 14.35c, less ton 16c. Contract, carload, bulk 6.15¢ per Ib of briquet, 
$33.65 cars Knoxville, Tenn., freight allowed to St. Delivered. Spot, add 0.45c. c.l. packed 6.95c, ton lot 7.75c, less ton 8.65c. 
Louls or to any point east of Mississippi. Low-Aluminum 50% Ferrosilicon: (Al 0.40% an oe — ee 0.25c. iat tial 
207 8 *s E max.) Add 1.3c to 50% ferrosilicon prices. Small size—weighing approx, <‘% and con- 
ge ae Tae se ee = aan 15% Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lump, taining exactly 1 Ib of Si). Carload, bulk 
"39.00 [Per lb of alloy, carload packed, 9.70c, ton lot ee ee eee a Oe ca hes "Gah Gee Gr epuaten 
ae 10.60c, less ton 11.60c. Freight allowed. For packed 14.8c, ton lot 15.95c, less ton 17.2c. 8.80c. Delivered. Add 0.25¢ for notching, 
1) 2% C grade, St 15-17.5%, deduct 0.2¢ from Delivered. Spot, add 0.8c. Molybéle-Oxiés Brigacte: (Conta 
$39.00 above prices. Spot, add 0.25c. 80-90% Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lump Malpeeie- Gants Sueyncte: (Containing 3% BD of 
bulk, 14.65-15¢ per Ib of contained Si, ‘carload Fo. be Tangeioth 24 pound of Mo contained. 
| dca peronaene ALLOYS packed 15.9¢, ton lot 16.9¢, less ton 18.05¢. Pag italiaa 
“s R arbon Ferrochrome: Contract, c.l., lump elivered, pot, a . . 
0.90 ‘ , , For prices of other ferroalloy products 
$ bulk, 20.5¢ per lb of contained Cr, c.1., packed Low-Aluminum 85% Ferrosilicon: (Al 0.50% please refer to Aug. 8 issue, Page 113. 
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Demand for Metals Remains Active 


Substantial bookings of lead are made following '/s-cent to 
¥e-cent advance in prices. Zinc and copper prices continue 
steady. Tin restrictions to be relaxed 


New York—Following the advance 
in lead prices last Monday to the 
highest level attained since early 
April, bookings were initially heavy 
and then tapered as the week prog- 
ressed. Inquiry for copper and zinc 
continued fairly active at unchanged 
prices. 

Copper — Interest in the copper 
market centered on the testimony 
before the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee on a bill to reimpose the 2-cent 
a pound prewar duty on imported 
copper. Senator McFarland (Dem.., 
Ariz.) suggested a 4 to 6-cent per 
pound tariff on copper to meet com- 
petition from Chilean producers. 
Joining him in support of the bill 
were Senator Hayden (Dem., Ariz.), 
W. W. Lynch, representing copper 
companies in ten states, and Sam 
H. Morris, Globe, Ariz., chairman, 
Arizona Copper Tariff Board. 


C. Donald Dallas, chairman, Re- 
vere Copper & Brass Inc., said reim- 
position of a copper import tax would 
place consumers in a serious posi- 
tion because of a prospective deficit 
in domestic copper supplies of 30,000 
to 40,000 tons a month. He estimated 
consumption of copper by industry at 
100,000 tons a month for the next 
three morths and requirements of 
about 10,000 tons a month for the 
government’s stockpile. Against this, 
current curtailment of domestic cop- 
per production from all sources has 
lowered the monthly prospective sup- 
ply to about 62,000 tons, leaving a 
net deficit of about 30,000 to 40,000 
tons which will have to be met from 
foreign sources. Others opposing the 
new duty are: Simon Strauss, Ameri- 
can Smelting & Refining Co., New 
York; Norman Hickman, vice presi- 
dent. American Metals Co., New 
York; Roger E. Gay, president, Bris- 
tol Brass Corp., Bristol, Conn.: A. 
D. R. Frazer, president, Rome Cable 
Corp., Rome, N. Y. 

Demand for copper at the 17.621%4- 
cent Connecticut level for electrolytic 
is sufficient to maintain a firm 
market undertone. Rodolfo Michels, 
vice president, Anaconda Copper 
Mining Co., is quoted as saying in 
Santiago, Chile, that the present low 
prices in the world copper market 
will prevail for some time. He pointed 
out that the United States govern- 
ment purchases would not exceed 
120,000 tons, which is less than 10 
per cent of consumption in that coun- 
try. He said that at the time when 
the drop in copper price occurred, 
world demand totaled about 150,000 
tons a month and production ex- 
ceeded 200,000 tons. 


Brass and Bronze Ingots: White 
Bros. Smelting Corp., Philadelphia, 
raised its selling prices of brass and 
bronze ingots %-cent to %-cent a 
pound, effective Aug. 9. This action 
reflects the higher prices now pre- 
vailing in the red metal scrap mar- 
ket. 


Lead—Prices advanced %4-cent to 
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3%-cent a pound on Aug. 8, resulting 
in a split market. A leading custom 
smelter initiated the rise by posting 
a %g-cent advance while St. Joseph 
Lead Co. advanced prices %4-cent. 
The market is now quoted 14.80c to 
14.9714c, St. Louis, for the common 
grade. Substantial tonnages were 
booked by sellers at the higher levels. 
Demand however, was not so heavy 
toward the end of the week. While 
some consumers have been unable to 
obtain desired tonnages on a flat 
price basis, the waiting lists are small- 
er than they were before the advance. 


Producers of lead, sheet, pipe and 
oxides advanced their prices in line 
with the higher primary market. 


Zine—Satisfactory volume of busi- 
ness is being booked in the slab zinc 
market with prices holding firm at 
10.00c, East St. Louis, for prime west- 
ern. 

Statistics issued by the American 
Zine Institute reflect the improved 
consuming demands for zinc. Ship- 
ment to domestic users totaled 62,443 
tons in July, an increase of 17,- 
623 tons over the June total. Ship- 
ments on export and drawback ac- 
count dropped sharply, however, to 
3111 tons from 14,055 tons in June. 
Zinc concentrates smelted for account 
of the government in July resulted 
in the addition of 6526 tons to the 
national stockpile, compared with 
8025 tons in June, making a total 
of 58,839 tons for the first seven 
months against only 23,826 tons in 
the like 1948 period. 

Smelter production in July totaled 
74,569 tons compared with 73,989 
tons in June. On a daily average 
rate, production eased to 2405 tons 
from 2466 tons in June. Stocks 
showed a net increase of about 2500 
tons, totaling 85,408 tons as of July 
31. 


Unfilled orders on the books of pro- 
ducers on July 31 amounted to 53,- 
423 tons, an increase of 10,700 tons 
over the previous month. 


Tin—-Additional easing in restric- 
tions on the use of tin is expected 
to be announced soon. Department 
of Commerce indicates that it will be 
at least another week before any 
further relaxations are made in its 
tin conservation orders. The govern- 
ment has requested that “applica- 
tions for uses of tin not now included 
in these conservation orders (M-43 
and M-81) be withheld until the is- 
suance of the new amended orders.” 

There has been no indication so 
far that a change in price levels is 
contemplated. Straits tin holds at 
$1.03, New York. 


Aluminum Castings Shipments 


WASHINGTON—Shipments of al- 
uminum and aluminum-base alloy 
castings during May amounted to 21,- 
392,000 pounds, a decline of 10 per 
cent from the 23,801,000 pounds 





shipped in April, reports Bureaii of 
the Census. May shipments ere 
37 per cent below the 33,865,000 
pounds shipped in May, 1948. last 

Shipments of permanent mold cast. 
ings during May totaled 7,300,000 
13 per cent below April shipments of 
8,400,000 pounds. Sand  casiings 
shipped in May totaled 7,600,000 
pounds compared with 8 million 
pounds shipped in April. Die castings 
shipments dropped to 6_ million 
pounds in May from 6,900,000 potinds 
in April and shipments of “all other 
aluminum castings dropped to 532. 
pounds from 531,000 pounds in April 

May shipments of commercial al. 
uminum castings, totaling 15,800,000 
pounds, amounted to 74 per cent 
of the total. The remaining 5,600 
000 pounds were produced for the 
manufacturers’ own use. 

Order backlog for commercial cast. 
ings at the end of May was 41 mil- 
lion pounds, or about two and one- 
half months’ activity at the current 
rate of shipments. 

Shipments during the first five 
months of this year amounted to 
129,041,000 pounds against 189,783,- 
000 pounds in the like 1948 period. 


Mercury Price Declines $3 


New York — Domestic quicksilver 
prices declined $3 per flask to $75 
a flask of 76 pounds, the first sale at 
this level having been made Aug. 5. 
The price now ranges from $75 a 
flask for large lots up to $78 for 
smaller quantities. 

Demand for quicksilver from con- 
suming industries has been declining 
for several months. At present, in- 
quiry from the makers of thermo- 
meters and instruments for gages 
and other recording devices is at a 
low point. Manufacturers of chemi- 
cal products also are inactive as buy- 
ers of this metal. 

The Spanish-Italian Mercury Com- 
bine has not changed its price from 
the $70 level established in mid-De- 
cember, 1948. After including the 
import duty and other charges, this 
price is equivalent to $92-$93 a 
flask landed in the United States. 

The United States government has 
received for its permanent stockpil 
about 100,000 flasks of the metal 
from Italian sources, trade authori- 
ties say. 


Magnesium Castings Shipments 


Washington—Shipments of mag: 
nesium and magnesium-base alloy 
castings during May totaled 778,000 
pounds, an increase of 7 per cent 
from the 726,000 pounds shipped in 
April and 25 per cent above the 622.,- 
000 pounds shipped in May, 1948, 
reports the Bureau of the Census. 
Commercial castings accounted for 
93 per cent of the total shipments in 
May. Unfilled orders for commercial 
castings at the end of May indicated 
a backlog of about 4 months’ activity 
at the current rate of operations. 

Total shipments of magnesium and 
magnesium-base alloy castings dur- 
ing the first five months of this year 
amounted to 4,018,000 pounds, com- 
pared with 3,313,000 pounds in the 
similar period of 1948. 
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MARKET PRICES 








NONFERROUS METAL PRICES 


Copper: Electrolytic 17.62%c, Conn. Valley, 
Lake. 17.75c, Conn, Valley. 
Brass Ingot: 85-5-5-5 (No, 115) 15.00-16.00c; 
gs-10-2 (No. 215) 24.00c; 80-10-10 (No. 305) 
20,50c; No. 1 yellow (No. 405) 12.75-13.75c. 
Zine: Prime western 10.00c, brass_ special 
10.25c, intermediate 10.50c, East St. Louis; 
nigh grade 11.00c, delivered. 
Lead: Common 14.80-14.97 4c; chemical, 
14.90c: corroding, 14.90-15.07%, St Louis, 
Primary Aluminum: 99% plus, ingots 17.00c, 
pigs 16.00c. Base prices for 10,000 lb and 
wer, f.0.b. shipping point. 
secondary Aluminum: Piston alloys 16.50- 
16.75c; N 12 foundry alloy (No. 2 grade) 
15.00-15.25c; steel deoxidizing grades, notch 
" granulated or shot: Grade 1, 16.75- 
grade 2, 15.50-16.25c; grade 3, 14.50- 
15.25c; grade 4, 13.50-14.25c. Prices include 
freight at carload rate up to 75 cents per 100 
Ib. 
5% titanium-aluminum alloy No. 1 (low Cu) 
31.000; No. 2 (2% Cu) 28.00c, f.0.b, Eddy- 
stone, Pa, 
Magnesium: Commercially pure (99.8%) stand- 
ud ingots, 10,000 Ib and over, 20.50c, f.o.b. 
Freeport, Tex. 
Tin: Grade A, 99.8% or higher (including 
Straits) $1.03; grade B, 99.8% or higher, not 
meeting specifications for grade A, with 0.05% 
max, arsenic, $1.028; grade C, 99.65-99.79% 
nel., $1.024; 99.5-99.649% $1.024, grade F’ 
8-98.999% $1.015 for tin content. Prices are 
ex-dock, New York, in 5-ton lots, 
Antimony: American 99-99.8% and over but 
not meeting specifications below, 38.50c; 99.8% 
ind over (arsenic 0.05% max,; other impuri- 
tes, 0.1% max.) 39.00c, f.o.b. Laredo, Tex., 
for bulk shipments. 
Nickel: Electrolytic cathodes, 99.9%, base sizes 
it refinery, unpacked, 40.00c; 25-lb pigs 
12.50¢; “*XX"’ nickel shot, 43.50c; “‘F"’ nickel 
shot or ingots, for addition to cast iron 
40.50e. Prices include import duty. ‘ 
Mereury : Open market, spot, New York $75- 
$78 per 76-lb flask. 
Beryllium-Copper: 3.75-4.25% Be, $24.50 per 
b contained Be. 
Cadmium: “‘Regular’’ Straight or flat forms, 
82 del. ; special or patented shapes, $2.15. 
oe 97-98%, $1.80 per Ib for 550 Ib (keg) ; 
$1.82 per Ib for 100 Ib (case): $1.87 Ib 
ase); : er 
inder 100 Ib. ’ ae ° 
Gold: U. S. Treasury, $35 per ounce. 
Silver: Open market, New York, 71.50c per 
unce 
Platinum: $69-$72 per ounce 
Palladium. $24 per troy ounce. 
Iridium : $100-$110 per troy ounce. 
Titanium (sponge form): $5 per pound. 


Rolled, Drawn, Extruded Products 


COPPER AND BRASS 
(Base prices, cents per pound, f.o.b. mill; 
based on 16-cent copper.) 
Sheet: Copper 31.30; yellow brass 28.19; com- 
mercial bronze, 95%, 31.28; 90%, 30.84: red 
crass, 85%, 29.89; 80%, 29.47; best quality, 
29.01; nickel silver, 18%, 41.78; rhosphor- 
oronze, grade A, 5%, 50.47. 
Rods: Copper, hot rolled 27.15; cold drawn 
-‘.40; yellow brass free cutting, 22.76: com- 
mercial bronze, 95% 30.97; 90% 30.53: red 
Drass 85% 29.58; 80% 29.16. 
Seamless Tubing: Copper 31.34, yellow brass 
31.20; commercial bronze 90% 33.50: red 
brass 85% 32.80; 80% 32.38. 
Wire: Yellow brass 28.48; commercial bronze, 
0% 31.57; 90% 31.13; red brass, 85% 30.18: 
“0% 29.76; best quality brass 29.30. 
Copper Wire: Bare soft, f.o.b., eastern mills, 
100,000 Ib lots, 23.42%, l.e.l. 24.05, c.). 
23.55; weatherproof, f.o.b. eastern mills. 
100,000 Ib lots, 25.193, 1.¢.1. 25.943, c.1. 25.443; 
magnet, delivered, c.l. 27.6214, 15,000 Ib or 









(Cents per pound, carlots, except as otherwise noted) 


ALUMINUM 


Sheets and Circles: 2s and 3S mill finish c.l 





Coiled 

Thickness Widths or Flat Coiled Sheet 

Range, Diameters, Sheet Sheet Circlet 

Inches In., Incl. Base* Base Base 
0.249-0.136 12-48 26.9 
0.135-0.096 12-48 27.4 id 
0.095-0.077 12-48 27.9 26.0 29.6 
0.076-0.068 12-48 28.5 26.2 29.8 
0.067-0.061 12-48 28.5 26.2 29.8 
0.060-0.048 12-48 28.7 26.4 30.1 
0.047-0.038 12-48 29.1 26.6 30.4 
0.037-0.030 12-48 29.5 27.0 30.9 
0.029-0.024 12-48 29.9 27.3 31.3 
0.023-0.019 12-36 30.5 27.7 31.8 
0.018-0.017 12-36 33.3 28.3 32.6 
0.016-0.015 12-36 31.8 28.9 33.5 
0.014 12-24 32.7 29.7 34.6 
0.013-0.012 12-24 33.6 30.4 35.5 
0.011 12.24 31.3 36.7 
0.010-0.0095 12-24 32.3 38.0 
0.009-0. 0085 12-20 36. 33.4 39.5 
0.008-0.0075 12-20 38.1 34.6 41.1 
0.007 12-18 39.5 35.9 42.9 
0.006 12-18 11.0 37.2 47.0 

* Minimum length, 60 inches. + Maximum 


diameter, 24 inches. 


Screw Machine Stock: 5000 Ib and over. 








Diam. (in.) Round -~-Hexagonal———— 

or distance R317-T4, 

across flats 17S-T4 R317-T4 17S-T4 
0.125 48.0 
0.156-0.203 41.0 
0.219-0.313 38.0 ; ‘ 
0.344 37.0 ; 47.0 
0.375 36.5 45.5 44.0 
0.406 36.5 a i 
0.438 36.5 45.5 44.0 
0.469 36.5 ‘ < 
0.500 36.5 45.5 44.0 

o 36.5 ae 
0.563 36.5 41.5 
0.594 36.5 cs wa 
0.625 36.5 43.0 41.5 
0.656 36.5 aa ee 
0.688 36.5 3 41.5 
0.750-1.000 35.5 40.5 39.0 
1.063 35.5 “i 37.5 
1.125-1.500 34.5 39.0 37.5 
1.563 34.5 6 
1.625 33.5 36.3 
1.688-2.000 33.5 
2.125-2.500 32.5 
2.625-3.375 31.5 
LEAD 


(Prices to jobbers, f.o.b. Buffalo, Cleveland, 
Pittsburgh) Sheets: Full rolls, 140 sq ft or 
more, $20.12% per cwt; add 50c per cwt, 10 
sq ft to 140 sq ft. Pipe: Full coils, $20.12% per 
ewt, Traps and Bends: List price plus 55%. 
ZINC 
Sheets, 14.50c f.o.b, mill, 36,000 lb and over 
Ribbon zine in coils, 14.00c, f.o.b. mill, 36,000 


Ib and over, Plates, not over 12-in., 13.00c; 


over 12-in., 14.00c. 
NICKEL 
(Base prices f.o.b. mill) 
Sheets, cold-rolled, 60.00c. Strip, cold-rolled 
66.00¢ Rods and shapes, 56.00c. Plates 
58. 00¢ Seamless tubes, &9.00c. 
MONEL 


(Base prices, f.0.b, mill) 
Sheets, cold-rolled 47.00c; Strip, cold-rolled, 
50.00c. Rods and shapes, 45.00c, Plates, 46.00c 
Seamless tubes, 80.00c. Shot and _ blocks, 
40. 00c. 
MAGNESIUM 

Extruded Rounds, 12 in. long, 1.312 in, in 
diameter, less than 25 Ib, 52.00-56.00c; 25 
to 99 lb, 42.00-46.00 100 Ib to 4000 Ib, 
35. 00-36. 00c. 


DAILY PRICE RECORD 


more 27.8714, l.c.l. 28.37%. 
Copper Lead Zine 

July Avg 17.279 13.335 

June Avg. 16.606 11.850 

May Avg. 18.045 13 566 

Aug. 1 17.62% 14.30—14.35 

Aug. 2-6 17.62% 14.55-14.60 

Aug, 8-11 17.62% 14.80-14.97% 


NOTE: Copper: Electrolytic, del. Conn. Valley; 


11.880 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 


Lead, common grade, del. E. St. 


An- 

Tin Aluminum timony Nickel Silver 
103.000 17.000 38.500 40.000 71.500 
103.000 17.000 38.500 40.000 71.500 
103.000 17.000 38.500 10.000 71.500 
103.00 17.00 38.50 10.00 71.50 


103.00 40.00 71.50 


17.00 38.50 
103.00 3 


17.00 38.50 10.00 71.50 


Louis; Zine, 


prime western, del. St. Louis; Tin, Straits, del. New York; Aluminum, primary ingots, 99%, del.; 


Antimony, bulk, f.o.b. Laredo, Tex.; Nickel, 


electrolytic cathodes, 99.9%, 


base sizes at refinery 


unpacked; Silver, open market, New York. Prices, cents per pound; except silver, cents per ounce. 


August 15, 1949 


Plating Materials 


Chromic Acid: 99.9% flake, f.o.b. Philade 
phia, carloads, 25.50c; 5 tons and over 26.00c 
1 to 5 tons, 26.50c; less than 1 ton, 27.0 
Copper Anodes: Base, 2000 to 5000 Ib; f.o.u 
shipping point, freight allowed; Flat un 
trimmed 27.96c; oval 27.46c; cast 25.99¢ 
Copper Cyanide: 70-71% Cu, 100-lb drums 
45.00, f.o.b. Niagara Falls, N. Y 

Sodium Cyanide: 96-98%, %-0z ball, in 200 Ib 
drums, 1 to 900 Ib, 18.00c; 1000 to 19,000 Ib 
17.00c, f.o.b, Niagara Falls, N. Y. Packaged 
in 100 Ib drums add %-cent. 

Copper Carbonate: 54-56% metallic Cu; 50 Ib 
bags, up to 250 Ib, 25.25c; over 250 lb, 24.25c, 
f.o.b. Cleveland. 

Nickel Anodes: Rolled oval, carbonized, car- 
loads, 56.00c; 10,000 to 30,000 Ib, 57.00c; 3000 
to 10,000 Ib, 58.00c; 500 to 3000 Ib, 59.00¢ 


100 to 500 Ib, 61.00c; under 10 Ib, 64.00c 
f.o.b. Cleveland. 

Nickel Chloride: 100-lb kegs, 26.50c; 400-Ib 
bbl, 24.50c, f.o.b. Clevland, freight allowed 


on barrels, or 4 or more kegs. 

Tin Anodes: Bar, 1000 Ib and over, 119.00c 
500 to 999 Ib, 119.50c; 200 to 499 Ib, 120.00c 
less than 2090 Ib, 121.50c; ball, 1000 Ib and 
over, 121.25c; 500 to 999 Ib, 121.75c; 200 to 
499 lb, 122.25: less than 200 Ib, 123.75c f.o.b 
Sewaren, N, J. 

Sodium Stannate: 25 Ib cans only, less than 
100 lb, to consumers 71.8c 100 or 300 Ib 
drums only. 100 to 500 Ib, 63.6c; 600 to 1900 
lb, 61.2c; 2000 to 9900 Ib, 59.4c f.o.b. Sew- 
aren. N. J. On 100 or 350 Ib drums only, 
100 ‘to 600 Ib, 63.3c; 700 to 1900 Ib, 60.9¢ 
2000 to 9900 Ib, 59.1c; 10.000 Ib and over 
58.00c, f.o.b, Carteret, N. J. Freight not ex- 
ceeding St. Louis rate allowed 
Zine Cyanide: 100-lb drums 
Cleveland: 39.25c, Detroit; 39.25¢, Philadelphia 
Stannous Sulvhate: Less than 2000 Ib in 100 
Ib kegs, 100.00c, in 400 Ib bbl, 99.00c; more 
then 2000 1b, in 100 Ib kegs, 99.00c, in 400 
Ib bbl, 98.00c, f.o.b. Carteret. N. J 

Stannous Chloride (Anhydrous): In 400 lb bbl 
£8.00c: 100 Ib kegs, 89.00c, f.o.b Carteret 
N. J. 


Scrap Metals 


BRASS MILL ALLOWANCES 
Prices in cents per pound for less than 
Ib f.o.b. shipping point 


40. 50e, f.o.b 


15,000 


Conper a, heals 
Yellow brass : oe 
Commercial Bronze 





95% ‘ 13.62% 13.37 12.8% 

on 13.50 13.25 12.75 
fe 3rass 

oar “ - 13.25 83.00 13.12 

Roe P 13.00 12.7% 12.2% 
Best Qu2lity (71-80%) 12.87 12.62 12 12) 
Muntz Metal . » 411.123 10.8 10 7 
Nickel, silver, 10% 14.00 13.7 7 00 
Phos. bronze, A.. 16.3735 16 12 15.1 
Naval brass ... .. 11.62% 11 37 10.87 
Manganese bronze . 11.62% 11.3% 10.75 

BRASS INGOT MAKERS 
BUYING PRICES 
(Cents per pound, delivered refinery 
ecarload lots) 

Mo 1 copper 13 75, No 2 copper 12.75 





ymposition red brass 10.50- 


light copper 11 
. vellow brass 8.00- 


10.75; radiators 8.75, heavy 
8.25. 
j REFINERS’ BUYING PRI ES 


(Cents per pound delivered refinery 


earload lots) 
No. 1 copper 14.25, No. 2 copper 13.25, light 
copper 12.25 refinery brass (60% copper 
per dry copper content 12.00 
DEALERS’ BUYING PRIC ES 
in ton lot 


(Cents per pound, New York 
Copper and Brass: Heavy copper and wire 
No. 1 12.25-12.50, No. 2 11.25-11.50, light cop- 
per 10.00-10.50, No. 1 composition red brass 
8.75-9.00, No. 1 composition turnings 8.00-5 
mixed brass turnings 5.50-95.75 new 
clippings 10.00-10.50, No. 1 brass rod turnings 
heavy yellow 


io 


brass 


7.50-7.75, light brass 5.50-5.75, z 
brass 6.00-6.25, new brass rods ends 7 


auto radiators, unsweated 7.25-7.50, cocks and 


50-7.75, 
faucets,. 7.25-7.50, brass pipe 7.75-8.00 ¥ 
Lead: Heavy 11.25-11.75, battery plates 7.00- 
7.25, linotype and stereotype 11.75-12.00 elec- 
trotype 10.50-11.00, mixed babbitt 11-75-12.00 
solder joints, 14.50-15.00. 

Zine: Old zinc 4.00-4.50, new die cast scrap 
2 50-4.00, old die cast scrap 2.50 

Tin: No. 1 pewter 52.00-54.00, block tin pipe 
70.00-72.00, No. 1 babbitt 40.00-42.00. 
Aluminum: Clippings 2S 9.50-10.00, old sheets 
5.50-6.00. crankcase 6.25-6.50,, borings and 
turnings '3.00-3 50, pistons, free of struts, 5.50- 
§.00 
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MARKET PRICES 








OPEN MARKET PRICES, IRON AND STEEL SCRAP 


Prices are dollars per gross ton, imcluding broker’s commission, delivered at consumer’s plant except where noted. 


PITTSBURGH 


No, 1 Heavy Melt. 


No. 2 Heavy Melt. 
Ni 1 Busheling...... 
No. 1 Bundles 


No, 2 Bundles 
No, 3 Bundles 
Heavy Turnings " 
Machine Shop Turnings 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 


Short Shovel Turnings. 
Cast Iron Borings..... 
Low Phos. Steel....... 


$21.00t 
19.007 
21.00 
21.00 


». 17.00-17.50* 
. 16,50-17.00* 
. 16.50-17,00* 


14.50-15. 007 
14.50-15. 007 
16,50-17.50 
16.00-17.00 
23.00-23.50 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 Cupola Cast..... 
No. 1 Machinery Cast 
Charging Box Cast. 
Heavy Breakable C ast. 
Brake Shoe 


24.00-26.00 
31.00-32.00 
26. 00-26.50 
23.50-24.50 
26,50-27.00 


Railroad Scrap** 


No, 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 
Axles 
Rails, 
Rails, 
Rails, 
Railroad 
Angles, 


Random Length 
2 ft and under... 
18 in. and under 
Specialties. 
Splice Bars. . 


Brokers paying up 
cover on $21 orders. 
*Nominal 
Crushers’ 
Brokers 


buying pric 


CLEVELAND 


Heavy Melt. Steel .... 
No. 1 Busheling 

No. 2 Bundles ........ 
Machine Shop Turnings 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 
Short Shovel Turnings. 
Cast Iron Borings..... 
Bar Crops and Plate. 
Punchings & Plate Scrap 
Cut Structurals . 


23.00-23.50 
26.00-26.50 
25.50-26.50 
28.50-29.50 
30.50-31.50 
21.50-26.50 
24.50-26.50 


to $23 to 


es. 


purchase prices 


- 00-16.50 
15.50-16.50 


17.50-18.50 


Cast Iron Grades+ 


No. 1 Cupola 
Charging Box Cast 
Stove Plate 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 
Unstripped Motor Blocks 
Malleable sa. 
Brake Shoes 


Clean Auto Cast . se 2 ; : 
Mo. 2 Wheels ........ 
a a ee ee ae 


Railroad Scrap 


No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 
R.R, Malleable 


Rail, 3 ft and under .. 
Rails, Random Lengths 
Cast Steel 


Railroad Specialties 
Uncut Tires 
Angles, Splice Bars.... 


t Nominal. 


VALLEY 


Heavy Melt. Steel 

No. 1 Bundles ...... 
No. 2 Bundles . 
Machine Shop Turnings 
Short Shovel Turnings. 
Cast Iron Borings 
Low Phos. 


21.00-22.00 
26.00-27.00 
29.00-30.00 
26 00-27.00 
22.50-23.50 
22.50-23.50 

24.00 

28.00 


$19.50 
19.50 

16.50 
11.00-11.50 
16.00-17.00 
16.00-17.00 
20.50-21.00 


Railroad Scrap 


No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 


MANSFIELD 


Machine Shop Turnings 
Short Shovel Turnings. 


CINCINNATI 


No, 1 Heavy Melt. Steel 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 
No. 1 oe 

No, 1 Bundles. 

No. 2 Bundles. 

Machine Shop Turnings 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 
Short Shovel Turnings. 
Cast Iron Borings 
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21.00-22.00 


$11.00-11.50 
15.00-15.50 


10. 00 
10.00 


Cast Iron Grades 
No. 1 Cupola Cast.... 28.00 
Charging Box Cast 22.00 
Heavy Breakable Cast 24.00 
Stove Plate ia 
Unstripped Motor Blocks 17.00 
Brake Shoes eee 17.00 
Clean Auto Cast 29.00 
Drop Broken Cast 33.50 
Railroad Scrap 
No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt 20.00 
R.R. Malleable..... 23.00 
Rails, Rerolling ..... 26.00 
Rails, Random Lengths 25.00 
Rails, 18 in. and under 33.50 
DETROIT 
(Brokers’ buying prices, 
f.o.b. shipping point) 

No. 1 Bundles........ $15.50-16.00 
No. 2 Bundles ...... 12.00-12.50 


No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 12 
No, 1 


Mixed Borings, 


Short Shovel Turnings 11 


Cast Iron Borings .... 11. 
Punchings & Plate Scrap 15. 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 Cupola Cast.... 25. 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 21 
Clean Auto Cast..... 25 


BUFFALO 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $24. 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 20. 
No. 1 Bushelings .... 20. 
No. 2 Mundieos ........ @® 
No, 2 Bundles ........ 18. 


Machine Shop Turnings 12. 


Mixed Borings, Turnings 15 


Busheling...... 15. 
Machine Shop Turnings 9. 
Turnings 9. 


90-13.00 
50-16.00 
50-10,00 
50-10.00 
00-11.50 
00-11.50 
50-16.00 


00-26.00 
00-22.00 
00-26.00 


00-24.50 
00-20.50 
00-20.50 
00-20.50 
00-18.50 
00-12.50 
00-15.50 


Cast Iron Borings .... 15.00-15.50 
Short Shovelings .. 1§.00-16.50 
SM eer 24.50-25.00 
Cast Iron Grades 
No. 1 Cupola 29.50-30.00 
Mixed Yard . re 28. 00-28.50 
Malieable . ..-.-. 29.50-30,00 
Heavy Breakable .... 29.50-30.50 


Railroad Scrap 


Rails, 3 ft. and under 34 
Scrap rails SS eae 
Specialties 29 


00-34.50 
00-30.50 
.00-29.50 


PHILADELPHIA 

No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $17.00-18,00 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 16.00-17.00 
No. 1 Busheling ...... 17.00-18.00 
No. 1 Rundles ........ 17.00-18.00 
No. 2 Bundles ........ 15.00-16.00 
Machine Shop Turnings 12.00 
Short Shovel Turnnings 13.50 
Mixed Borings Trnings 12.00 
Rar Crop ard Plate... 20,50-21.50 


Punchings & Plate Scrap 
Cut Structurals .. 

Elec, Furnace Bundles. 
Heavy Turnings 1 
No. 1 Chemical Borings 1 


a 
6. 


Cast Iron Grades 
No. 1 Cupola Cast .. 26. 
No, 1 Mechinery Cast 28. 


Charging Box Cast ... 24. 


Heavy Breskable Cast. 24. 
Unstripved Motor Blocks 

Clean Auto Cast ...... 28 
No. 1 Wheels ........ 29 


NEW YORK 


(Brokers’ buying prices 
shipping point) 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $13. 


No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 12. 
No. 1 Busheling ... 12. 
ee ree 13. 
No. 2 Bundles ...... 11 


No. 3 Bundles ‘ 
Mechine Shop Turnings 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 
Short Shovel Turrings 
Purchings & Plate Scrap 


21.50-22.00 
20.50-21.50 


18.50 
00-18.00 
00-17.00 


00-28.00 
00-30.00 
00-25.00 
0-25.00 

20.00 
.00-30.00 
00-30.00 


f.o.b. 


00-13.50 
00-12.50 
00-12.50 
00-13.50 
00-11.50 
nominal 


5.00-5.50 


5.00-5.50 
6.50-700 
16.00 


Cut Structurals... 16.00 
Elec. Furnace Bundles. 17,00 
Cast Iron Grades 
No, 1 Cupola Cast.... 21.00-22.00 


22.00-23.00 
19.00-19.50 
19.00-19.50 
15,00-16.00 


No. 1 Machinery 
Charging Box Cast 
Heavy Breakable .... 
Unstripped Motor Blocks 


Malleable nom, 
BOSTON 

(F.o.b. shipping point) 
No, 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $11.50 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 10.00-11.00 
a. BTR nd viet ke. 10.00-10.50 
No. 1 Busheling 10.00-10.50 


5.00-5.50 
4.50-5.00 
6.00-6.50 
11.00-12.00 
11.00-12.00 


Machine Shop Turnings 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 
Short Shovel Turnings. 
Bar Crops and Plate.. 
Punchings & Plate Scrap 


Chemical Borings 7.50-7.75 
Cast Iron Grade 

No, 1 Cupola Cast .... 22.00 

Mixed Cast . 20.00 

Heavy Breakable ‘Cast. 15.00-15.25 

Stove Plate 18.00-19.00 


Unstripped Motor } Bloc ks 16.00-17.00 


CHICAGO 


No, 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $21.00-22.00 


No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 19.00-20.00 
No. 1 Bundles........ 21.00-22.00 
No, 2 Bundles........ 17.00-18.00 
No. 3 Bundles........ 14.00-15.00 


13,00-14.00 


Machine Shop Turnings 
12.00-13.00 


Mixed Borings, Turnings 


Short Shovel Turnings 16.00-17.00 
Cast Iron Borings 14.90-15.00 
Bar Crops and Plate. .23.00-24.00 
Punchings .. . 23.00-24.00 
Elec. Furnace ‘Bundles 22.060-23.00 
Heavy Turnings 18,.00-19.00 


Cut Structurals 22.00-23.00 


Cast Iron Grades 

33.00-35.00 
32.00-34.00 
29.00-31.00 


No. 1 Cupola Cast 
Clean Auto Cast 
No. 1 Wheels 


Railroad Scrap 


No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt 25.00-26.00 
pS Beer eee 27.00-28.00 
Rails, Rerolling 34.00-35.00 
Rails, Random Lengths 27.00-28.00 


27.00-28.00 
33.00-34.00 
29.00-30.00 
29.00-30.00 


Rails, 2 ft. and under 
Rails, 18 in, and under 
Railroad Specialties 
Angles, Splice Bars 


ST. LOUIS 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $22.00-23.00 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 18.00-19.00 
Machine Shop Turnings 12.00-13.00 
Short Shovel Turnings 12.00-13.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


30.00-31.00 
23.00-24.00 


No. 1 Cupola Cast 
Charging Box Cast ‘ 
Breakable Cast. 22.00-23.00 


Heavy 

Brake Shoes..... 23.00-24.00 
Clean Auto Cast .... 32.00-33.00 
Burnt Cast . 23.00-24.00 

Railroad Scrap 

R. R. Malleable 23.00-24.00 
Rails, Rerolling .. 28.00-29.00 
Rails, Random Lengths 26.00-27.00 
Rails, 3 ft. and under 29.00-31.00 
Uncut Tires ... .-. 21.00-22.00 
Angles, Splice Bars .. 27.00-28.00 
BIRMINGHAM 

No. 1 Heavy Melt, Steel $18.00 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 18.00 
No. 1 Busheling ...... 18.00 
No, 2 Bundles ....... 16.00 
Machine Shop Turnings 13.00 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 15.00 
Short Shovel Turnings. 15.00 
Cast Iron Borings..... 15.00 
Bar Crops and Plate.. 23.50 
Cut Structurals ....... 23.00 

Cast Iron Grades 

No. 1 Cupola Cast 31.00-33.00 
Stove Pilate ......:3 27.00 
No. 1 Wheels 17.00-18.00 





grade at 





STEELMAKING BORAP | 


COMPOSITE 
Aug. 13 $20.10 
Aug. 6 19.34 
July 1949 19.2 
vies | rer 43.3 
Aug. 1944 19.17 


Based on No. 1 heavy melting 
Pittsburgh, Chicago 
and eastern Pennsylvania. 








Railroad Scrap 
No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 


20. 00-21. 04 


R. R. Malleable nomina 
Rails, Rerolling ...... 23. 00-24. 
Rails 3 ft. and under. 25 00-26. 


Angles and §plice Bars 
SAN FRANCISCO 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 
Nos. 1 & 2 Bundles.... 

Cast Iron Grades 
No, 1 Cupola Cast.... 


Railroad Scrap 


22.00-23. 


$17.00 
15.00 
13.00 


23. 00-25,00 


No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 17.00 
a er ee 17.00 
Rails, Random Lengths 17.00 
SEATTLE 

No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $16.00 
No, 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 16.00 
No. 1 Bushelings...... 13.50 
Nos. 1 & 2 Bundles. 14.00 
No. 3 Bundles. nom. 
Machine Shop Turnings 11.00 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 11.00 
Punchings & Plate Scrap 22.00 
Cut Structural .. 22, 
Elec. Furnace Bundles. 25.00 

Cast Iorn Grades 
No. 1 Cupola Cast.... 20.00-22.00 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 17.00 
Stove Plate ... 20.00 
Unstripped Motor Bloc KS 20.00 
Malleable 23.00 
Brake Shoes ......... 23.00 
Clean Auto Cast 23.00 
No. 1 Wheels 22.00 
Railroad Scrap 

No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 18.00 
Railroad Malleable - 22.00 
Rails, Random Lengths 18,0) 
Angles and Splice Bars 18. 0( 


LOS ANGELES 


(F.o.b. car, 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 


Nos. 1 & 2 Bundles... 
No. 3 Bundles 

Machine Shop Turnings 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 
Punchings & Plate Scrap 
Electric Furnace Bundles 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 Cupola Cast.... 
Railroad Scrap 


No, 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 
Rails, Rerolling 


HAMILTON, ONT. 


(Ceiling prices, 


Los Angeles) 


$20, 01 
18.04 
16.0 
nom 
12.00 
12.0 
24.06 
26.0 


delivered) 


Heavy Melt. . $21.00 
No. 1 Bundles ........ 21.00 
Mechanical Bundles... 19.00 
Mixed Steel Scrap 17.00 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 15,00 
Rails, Remelting ..... 21.00 
Rails, Rerolling ...... 24.00 
ae a 15.00 
Bushelings new factory, 

prep’d ... 19.00 
Bushelings new factory, 

unprep’d . : 14.00 
Short Steel Turnings. . 15.00 

Cast Iron Grades* 

Cast JUAN ie OOS R scales 26.00 

5 + Removed from price contro! 
Aug. 9, 1947; quoted on hasis of 


f.o.b. shipping point. 
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Shown here 

is a portion of 
our expanding display 
of unusual metal stampings. 
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... THICKNESS! 
... SHAPE! 

.-. ANALYSIS! 






We Can Solve 
Your Problems in 

Part Engineering, Die Designing, 
and the Production of your... 


METAL STAMPINGS 


Manufactured from: 


Our Vast Range of 








CARBON OR ALLOY STEEL ‘SHEETS "We i Cuaden 
MAGNESIUM ALLOYS PLATES With Our Many Presses 
_..-BARS Enable Our Customers to 
ALUMINUM ALLOYS EXTRUSIONS Take heme 
COPPER ALLOYS + BRASS ALLOYS }i SECTIONS oiliiadecnnes 





Using Press Capacities: 
—UP TO 2500 TON—UP TO 66” STROKE—UP TO 72” x 150” BED— 
MECHANICAL OR HYDRAULIC — SINGLE, DOUBLE, OR TRIPLE ACTION 


Write or Phone for 
Further Details 


THE LEAKE STAMPING COMPANY 


Engineers ® Consultants ® Manufacturers 
1250 East First Street 


CREE MONROE, MICHIG A N 
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ATLAS 





INTRA-PLANT CARS 


DESIGNED AND ENGINEERED 
FOR YOUR SPECIFIC NEEDS 


SCALE CAR 








one eb 38 

DOUBLE HOPPER 
BOTTOM DUMP 

Car has Atlas underslung suspension scales with Atlas 24” 


scale Dial with chart recording. Air brakes and air-operated 
discharge gates. Cast steel side-frame trucks with Roller 


Bearings. 


60 TON 





SIDE DUMP 
ORE TRANSFER CAR 


900 cu. ft. capacity, two-section hopper with electric heaters. 
Each section has independently-operated discharge gates. Car 
is equipped with air brakes, automatic couplers, headlights 
and whistle. Each truck mounts one 75-HP motor. 


Atlas Engineering Service is always at your service 


. CO. 








Sheets, Strip ... 


Demand increases in East as 
consumers step up purchases 
for inventory purposes 

Sheet Prices, Page 144 


New York—-A further gain in sheet 
demand has developed, but it is not 
accompanied by a corresponding in- 
crease in actual consumption. A 
substantial portion of new buying is 
for building up inventories, which 
in a number of instances had been 
allowed to get extremely low, partly 
because of the expectation of lower 
prices which has not materialized. 
This outlook has changed, with no 
early reductions in prospect, certain- 
ly none before the settlement of the 
management-labor dispute. 

Stringency in coated and cold- 
rolled sheets continues, with sellers 
generally booked well into October 
on the former and through Septem- 
ber on the latter. Hot sheet ton- 
nage can still be had without diffi- 
culty for shipment before the end of 
this quarter, although some sellers 
appear to be fully scheduled. Mean- 
while, the trade generally is keeping 
a close eye on developments in the 
automotive field. Should the man- 
agreement - labor dispute in that in- 
dustry be settled without a strike, 
cutbacks in automotive requirements 
might prove very substantial, as it 
is believed that this industry has 
done more protective covering than 
any other. 

Boston—Moderate increase in de- 
mand for flat-rolled products is ac- 
companied by slightly more forward 
buying and pressure for delivery by 
early September. October schedules 
for carbon sheets, notably cold-rolled, 
are filling while some tonnage want- 
ed next month is not available. Some 
consumers who disposed of top-heavy 
inventories earlier are buying again, 
including stove manufacturers who 
are placing orders for cold-finished 
and enameling stock. Increase in 
orders is primarily due to: Hedge 
against a possible steel strike, lower 
inventories and resumption of opera- 
tions following vacation closings. 

Philadelphia—Sheet business is be- 
ing sustained at the slightly im- 
proved rate of the past two or three 
weeks. While one district mill can 
do three weeks on the heavier gages 
of hot rolled, some have little to offer 
under six weeks; when it comes to 
galvanized and cold-rolled sheets, al! 
appear to be definitely out of the 
market for the remainder of the 
quarter. In fact, in galvanized sheets 
some mills are virtually booked up 
throughout October. However, thé 
coated sheet situation should east 
later in the fall as government grain 
bin requirements should taper rap- 
idly from that time on. Alan Wood 
Steel Co.’s sheet mill at Conshohock- 
en, Pa., is scheduled to resume this 
week after a 2-week suspension for 
mass vacations. 

Pittsburgh — Automotive require- 
ments remain major support of sheet 
and strip production schedules, al- 
though a slight gain in specifications 
from stove and refrigerator manu- 
facturers is noted. Output of gal- 
vanized sheets continues to fall short 
of meeting demand for grain stor- 
age and other programs. Mill de- 
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Four typical machine shops report 


“LONGER TOOL LIFE” | 
“BETTER FINISH” — WITH NEW 
“FASTER OPERATION” 


CASE HISTORY #1 





CASE HISTORY *3 








f 


J&L FREE-CUTTING ‘E’ STEEL 


CASE HISTORY *2 


CASE HISTORY *4 


v 
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Four typical examples, taken from 100 case histories, show superior machinability of J&L “E”’ Steel. 


For 4 years before “E’”’ Steel was 
publicly announced, this new, free- 
cutting bessemer screw stock was 
tried by independent machine shops 
throughout the metal-working 
industry. 

More than 6,100 tons were tested 
in over 100 applications! 


Here are quotations from 4 typical 
case histories: 
CASE HISTORY #1 “. . . tool life in- 


creased 100% at normal speeds . . . better 
finish . . . shop people liked it.” 


CASE HISTORY #2 “. . . tool life in- 
creased up to 200% .. . uniformity of finish 


remained constant . . . considerably in- 
creased speeds without sacrifice to finish."’ 


CASE HISTORY #3 “. . . tool life in- 
creased two to four times . . . we were able 
to tap 1’’ full internal pipe thread, almost 
impossible on regular material.”’ 


CASE HISTORY #4 “.. . new steel ma- 
chines very well. . . finish excellent... 
tool life increased ... 5 to 10% better 
production.” 


You too can get greater economies 
in your machining operations with 
new J&L free-cutting “‘E”’ Steel. 
“FE” Steel is available in three grades: 
E-15, E-23 and E-33, each within 
the composition limits of the stand- 


JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL ponennaran 








" STEEL 1S QUALITY-CONTROLLED FROM OUR OWN MINES THROUGH THE FINISHED PRODUCT 


August 15, 1949 


ard bessemer screw steels and with 
similar tensile properties. All stand- 
ard sizes and shapes are available. 
For further information write for 
your copy of our new booklet: 
“J&L ‘E’ Steel.” 


Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation 
404 Jones & Laughlin Building 
j Pittsburgh 19, Penna 


| Please send me a copy of “J&L ‘E’ Steel.” 
Name 


Address _ 


| 

| 

| 

| 
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| Company 
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At Sleeve Bearing 
Headquarters 


ANY TYPE 
YOU NEED 





Ries a complete bearing service has never 
been at your command before. You will find all types 
of sleeve bearings in the Johnson Bronze line, plus bab- 
bitt metal and Universal Bronze Bars. Whether you 
manufacture equipment that requires bearings, or 
whether you need bearings for maintenance or replace- 
ment, your surest source of supply is Sleeve Bearing 
Headquarters. Probably 90% of your requirements is 
available from stock, and will be delivered immediately. 
This saves you money, too, as well as time. 

For your convenience, standard stock size bearings, 
babbitt and bronze bars are stocked by industrial dis- 
tributors everywhere, and in Johnson branches in 
twenty industrial centers. For sleeve bearings made to 
your specifications, contact the Johnson Bronze branch 
office in your vicinity, or write direct to the main office. 
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Types of Bearings 


Cast Bronze Bearings - Sheet Bronze Bearings - Babbitt Lined Bearings 
- Aluminum Bearings - Graphited Bearings - Self-Lubricating Ledaloyl 
Bearings - General Purpose Bearings - Electric Motor Bearings - Auto- 
motive Bearings & Bushings - Diesel Bearings - Locomotive and Mill 
Bronzes - Car Brasses 








AY S50SOUTH MILL STREET »* NEW CASTLE, PA. 












liveries are extended 6 to 8 weeks on 
galvanized, enameling and plain «old. 
rolled sheets. Some _ improveinent 
also is noted in demand for silicon 
sheet and strip due to increase in 
small motor requirements, but 
prompt mill shipment still is avail- 
able as is the case in plain hot and 
cold-rolled strip and hot-rolled sheets, 
Sheet requirements from builders of 
heavy trucks, farm implements and 
furnaces remain restricted by re. 
duced output of these items and in. 
ventory retrenchment policy followed 
by metalworking concerns in the 
industries. Prospect of a cessation 
of steel mill operations in September 
due to strike has prompted little for-. 
ward buying to date among miscel- 
laneous steel consumers. Automotive 
interests have relatively large stocks 
and have not yet begun to cut-back 
on specifications due to continued 
bright demand outlook for industry's 
product. There is less comment 
among consumers as to prospect of 
lower steel prices, a factor which 
previously contributed to more con- 
servative buying policy among met- 
alworking concerns. 

Cleveland—Republic Steel Corp. re- 
duced handmill silicon sheet prices 
Aug. 9 to competitive levels. The 
reductions, in each case amounting 
to $10 a ton, set new prices as fol- 
lows: Armature grade, $5.45 per hun- 
dred lb; electrical grade, $5.95; and 
special motor, $6.70. Prices on sili- 
con coil stock remain unchanged. 

As a result of some pickup in 
home appliance production, producers 
of fractional horsepower electric mo- 
tors are back into the market for 
silicon. Some of these silicon con- 
sumers had been out of the market 
120 days. 

Demand for flat-rolled carbon prod- 
ucts has strengthened substantially, 
Republic Steel reporting order vol- 
ume now 2% times greater than in 
early July. As a result, new orders 
are in excess of tonnage being 
shipped. A substantial portion of 
this upsurge stems from the auto in- 
dustry’s move to accumulate suffi- 
cient steel to carry through a pos- 
sible steelworkers’ strike. However, 
steel salesmen were finding more 
long-term encouragement over new 
ordering from appliance manufac- 
turers and other consumers who have 
completed their inventory reductions. 
Evidences of completions of inven- 
tory reductions are requests for quick 
delivery on new orders. 


Cincinnati—Volume of sheet buying 
is unchanged, and continues ade- 
quate to keep mill schedules fairly 
well filled. Prospects for Septem: 
ber are at least as good as those 
for August. Sentiment in the market 
is more optimistic. Fabricators who 
had large inventories are asking for 
rush shipments on materials to bal- 
ance stocks, and there are inquiries 
from customers who withdrew from 
the market several motnhs ago. De- 
mand continues dull for stainless and 
siilecon sheets. 

Chicago—Indicative of the pick- 
up in demand for sheets and strip, 
one local producer is booked solid- 
ly into late October. Not only are 
automotive interests pressing for 
tonnage, but consumers. in _ other 
fields are more active, notably house- 
hold appliance and farm implement 
makers. How much is due to inven- 
tory building prior to Sept. 15 and 
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After draining, armatures are 
advanced to oven. Carriers ore 
traveled slowly through oven 
by motor-driven chain drive. 


and in- 
ollowed 
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pyre expensive overhead loop Cleveland Tramrail system in 

- aan the Varnish Insulation Department of the Arrowhead 

nufac- Plant of D. W. Onan & Sons, Minneapolis, large manu- 

— facturer of electrical generating plants. 

piss Armature and other parts are dipped in varnish, 

- quick drained, baked and air covled without manual handling. 

; Like Only when they are hung onto or taken off the tramrail 

puying aaaGaagaGOnGOne ) carriers need they be handled. Every trip around the 

‘tainty Sree EE SH loop completes a varnish application. 

_ptem The system makes the work fast and easy. More parts 
those are treated at lower unit cost. Both workers and room are 

—r kept clean and free of sticky varnish. 

os Se GET THIS BOOK! 

Lan BOOKLET No. 2008, Packed with CLEVELAND TRAMRAIL DIVISION 
Foca en Potsggrscs IME CLEVELAND CRANE & ENGINEERING CO. 

4 The 7813 East 284th Street Wickliffe, Ohio 
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KEYSTONE WIRE 


*South Bend Toy Mfg. Co. 
South Bend 3, Indiana 








Doll carriages . . . with attention 
to details that delight a young- 
ster’s heart . . . and durability to 
withstand vigorous child-play. 


The Keystone extra-brite basic 
wire used in the frame, hood, 
axles and handle is easily formed, 
spot welded and provides proper 
base for enamel. 


This is just another example of 
how special Keystone wire meets 
a specific need. If you have an 
industrial wire problem, let a 
Keystone Wire Specialist help 
solve it for you. 








SPECIAL ANALYSIS WIRE 
for all industrial purposes 


KEYSTONE STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 


PEORIA 7, ILLINOIS 
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how much .to improved operation is 
difficult to determine. Conversion 
steel is virtually out the window with 
consumers seeking material from 
normal mill sources and this is an- 
other uplifting factor. Mills now find 
it necessary to place more emphasis 
on customer quotas. Coated products 
are extremely tight. 

St. Louis—Sheet demand has taken 
a little spurt. Fabricators, whose 
inventories dropped dangerously, are 
returning to the market for prompt 
shipments of moderate tonnages. 
With these needs met, mills predict 
another drop in September, when 
local consumers’ stocks generally will 
have reached bottom. They con- 
sider the October outlook promising 
and believe it may continue so 
throughout the fourth quarter. Cold- 
rolled sheet customers anticipate 
substantially better orders in that 
period. July shipments of sheets in 
this district were about equal to 
those in June. 

Los Angeles — Sheet demand is 
much stronger than it has been in 
many months. Mill deliveries gen- 
erally have been extended to 90 days, 
with one major producer booked 
solidly through the fourth quarter. 
Corrugated sheets and light gage 
galvanized are in exceptionally tight 
supply. Requirements of domestic 
water heater manufacturers for 
black sheet for galvanizing have re- 
vived strongly after being in the dol- 
drums since early this year. 

San Francisco — Although gener- 
ally consumers continue to buy flat- 
rolled products on a hand-to-mouth 
basis, some slight pick-up in demand 
is noted. Users show little tendency 
to stockpile against possibility of a 
strike. 

The largest sheet producer in this 
area is operating his mill at capacity. 


Steel Bars ... 
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Pittsburgh Alloy bar producers 
are confident inventory adjustment 
among major consumers has about 
run its course and anticipate mod- 
erate improvement in new order vol- 
ume for replacement purposes by 
early September. Automotive _ in- 
terests have increased specifications 
to get orders on mill books for com- 
pletion of current models and as 
hedge against possible industry-wide 
strike in September. This situation 
is reflected in stepping up of electric 
furnace and open-hearth operations 
among specialty steel producers in 
recent weeks. Cold finishers and 
merchant carbon bar interests simi- 
larly anticipate gradual improvement 
in new order volume over coming 
months. 

New York—Bar deliveries continue 


easy and, while there is a small pick- — 


up in demand at the moment, indi- 
cations are that there will be no 
stringency in any grade or specifi- 
cation for some time to come. In 
fact, sellers are keeping their fingers 
crossed with respect to automotive 
requirements over the remainder of 
the year. Most auto makers and 
many of their suppliers have bought 
in excess of needs as a protective 
measure in the event of a steel strike. 
Should such a strike fail to material- 
ize, there is a strong possibility of 
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faiviy important cutbacks next 
nth, particularly since actual 
eds of the automobile industry may 
shrink in the final quarter due to an 
cted decline in business. Even 
matters now stand, most sellers 
1ot carbon bars can promise de- 
voyy within three to four weeks on 
most specifications. Sellers of cold- 
drawn bars can do even better be- 
eause of the rounded position of 
their inventories. Hot and cold al- 
loy bars also can be had for fairly 
prompt shipment. 
Boston—Improvement in bar or- 
ders is slight with delivery and 
freight costs prominent factors in 
placement of business. Order back- 
logs are light and shipment within 
two to three weeks is possible on a 
broad range of carbon and alloy ma- 
terial. Cold finishing operations by 
district mills are substantially below 
earlier levels and shipment from 
stock is possible on a wide range 
of sizes and grades. Although a 
few bar consumers, including one 
or two forge shops, are working off 
more tonnage, inventories generally 
are still substantial. 
Philadelphia—Hot carbon bar mill 
deliveries can still be had within two 
to three weeks. Practically all pro- 
ducers have little in the way of back- 
logs and not infrequently tonnage 
can be delivered from stock, such as 
is even more generally true in cold- 
drawn and alloy bars. Outlook is 
for little immediate tightening in 
supply; in fact, should the wage 
controversy be settled peacefully, 
there might even be cutbacks in con- 
tracts which would make for an even 
softer situation temporarily. How- 
ever, except for the automotive in- 
dustry, it appears doubtful that there 
has been much protective covering. 


Wire... 
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Boston—-Demand is slightly more 
active. More users have reduced 
their inventories to the point where 
they must resume limited buying. 
Mild improvement is spread over a 
considerable range of products on 
which prompt delivery is usually 
asked with forward buying’ slack. 
Cold-heading stock releases against 
deferred orders have perked up mild- 
ly. Rod supply is ample to cover 
demand for both high and low-carbon 
grades. Finishing mills have at- 
tained the best balance in their ton- 
nages of semfinished materials since 
prewar. 

New York—Wire consumers are 
becoming more concerned over the 
possible effects of the wage con- 
troversy and are asking for an in- 
creasing amount of steel for de- 
livery prior to Sept. 15. In most in- 
stances, wire makers are in position 
to comply with these increasing de- 
mands for nearby shipment. 


Pittsburgh —- Jobbers’ stocks of 
merchant wire products, with excep- 
tion of nails, are largest and in bet- 
ter balance than at any time in post- 
war period. Distribution of all wire 
items is no longer on a mill allot- 
ment basis, with most sellers in po- 
sition to make deliveries within 2 to 
4 weeks. Automotive requirements 
for cold-heading stock have improved 
moderately, but this is the only 
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HOOVER BALL BEARINGS 
with HONED raceways 


A yl os @ night 
ful of 


* 
In bearings engineers judge quality by quietness. They know 
that the quietest running bearing makes the best showing in 
the battle against friction... and has the longest life. Hoover 
Ball Bearings with honed raceways... an exclusive Hoover 
feature... are the world's quietest ball bearings. This fact 
has been proved by sound testing on a special radio device. 

In comparison with four other leading makes, Hoover won 
hands down! The secret of 

Hoover leadership in quiet- 

ness is the Hoover honed 

raceway. Mechanically 

honed on special machines, 

Hoover makes available, at 

reasonable cost, a ball 

bearing perfection pre- 

viously found only in hand- 

elite Mmellelaclicle axel) te The dristocral of Bearings 
Write, on your letterhead, 

for a copy of the Hoover 


Engineering Manual. : 
9 9 Hoover Ball and Bearing Co., 


Ann Arbor, Michigan 
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Then give HERC-ALLOY the 
toughest chain job in your 
plant. Our asking for this 
test reflects the confidenge 
given us by HERC- ALLOY 
service becord from 
industry's leading 
plants. 


ial Se Ml it 





HERC.- ALLOY i is Aniaitoe's s first olin: steel chain. For slings or 
other applications HERC-ALLOY echain will prove that efficiency, 
safety and economy can go hand-i -in-hand, 


COLUMBUS McKINNON 


CHAIN CORPORATION 


Chisholm-Moore Hoist Corporatior 


GENERAL OFFICES AND FACTORIES: TONAWANDA, N. Y. 


SALES OFFICES: NEW YORK ¢ CHICAGO e CLEVELAND e SAN FRANCISCO 
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bright spot in an otherwise depres 
market. Customers’ _ specificati.n; 
do not appear to be influenced 
possibility of a steel strike in Sp. 
tember, indicating inventory . 
trenchment is not completed in many 
instances. 

Crawfordsville, Ind. — Mid-St: 
Steel & Wire Co. is quoting low-cxr- 
bon manufacturers’ wire 4.30c ! 
pound; merchant quality wire, 6 to 
8 gage, 4.95c annealed and 5.40c ¢ 
vanized; woven fence, 9 to 151% gage, 
column 112; single loop bale ties 
column 109; stock nails and staples 
column 106; barbed wire, column 126 
The company is equalizing freig 
from its Crawfordsville, Ind., 
with other producing points. 


n 
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Plates ... 
Piate Prices, Page 145 
New York — While plates hav 


shared in the mild improvement in 
general steel business most plate 
sellers are greatly in need of busi- 
ness and can make shipments within 
two to three weeks, notwithstanding 
continued curtailment in operations. 

Some of the recent improvement 
has been seasonal, particularly the 
livelier demand from fabricators of 
fuel oil tanks and heating equipment. 
However, in most major lines, such 
as railroad and shipyard require- 
ments, business continues _ spotty, 
with little early improvement in 
prospect. Building construction is 
contributing to a slight betterment, 
at least as compared with a month 
ago. 

Most eastern plate makers are roll- 
ing on schedules ranging from two 
to four days a week, although the 
average is somewhat better than last 
month when there were various sus- 
pensions for vacations. Prices are un- 
changed. 

Boston — Individual plate orders 
generally are small and buying is 
marked by an absence of forward 
commitments. While sheared plate 
deliveries are being promised for 
September in some instances, uni- 
versal plates are available in two 
to three weeks, frequently by truck. 
As bulk of buying appears to be for 
filling openings in inventories and is 
geared closely to actual consumption, 
delivery is the major factor in place- 
ment of orders and is more frequent- 
ly made by truck. Tank shops are 
watching costs closely with compe- 
tition keen for fabricated work. This 
has lowered prices for finished prod- 
ucts in most instances. 

Philadelphia—Plate backlogs ar¢ 
particularly light. While one lead- 
ing eastern producer is booked up 
through the remainder of the quar- 
ter, this is a highly notable excep- 
tion, because the rank and file of 
eastern plate sellers are now having 
to scratch for tonnage as they have 
not done in a number of years. Most 
district plate mills have been rolling 
around three days a week on an av- 
erage, with ingot operations sub- 
stantially curtailed. Most plate mills 
can make deliveries within two to 
three weeks and even less in som: 
instances. 

Lack of specifications from rail- 
roads and shipyards is keenly felt 
and the cancellation of contracts for 
construction of two tankers at th: 
Sun yard, Chester, Pa., has tended 
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to further dim the outlook for ship 
tonnage. Oil and gas requirements, 
jong a major plate item in construc- 
tion work, continue to lag, although 
there is a little pick-up in small fuel 
oil tank and boiler demand. 


Los Angeles—Supplies have eased 
in virtually all plate categories, and 
mill deliveries now range from 60 to 
9) days. Nevertheless, requirements 
of the petroleum industry and heavy 
pipe fabricators continue in good 
volume, and greater numbers of con- 
struction projects are coming out in 
substantial tonnages. Los Angeles 
Department of Water & Power, 
which has a number of jobs under 
way, has just received bids on one 
tunnel liner involving 500 tons of 
plate. 

Seattle—Plate shops report a lack 
of business and disappearing back- 
logs. Inquiry is slow and prospects 
not promising. Materials are now in 
ample supply. 


Tubular Goods... 
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Pittsburgh — Output of seamless 
pipe exceeds new order volume, al- 
lowing mills to reduce order back- 
logs which extend into 1954 for large 
size classifications. Producers are 
caught up with demand for butt weld 
and are channeling some output into 
mill warehouse stocks which were 
substantially depleted prior to July 
16 when a strike threatened. How- 
ever, distribution of butt weld re- 
mains on a mill allotment basis. 
Some jobbers have passed up accept- 
ing August quotas for butt weld, but 
resultant slackening in demand has 
been taken up largely by other job- 
bing outlets. Demand for mechani- 
cal and boiler tubing has recorded 
little change with sellers in position 
to offer prompt shipments. 

Philadelphia —- Merchant pipe de- 
mand is brisk, reflecting considerable 
activity in plumbing lines, actually 
more than was anticipated earlier in 
the summer. Line pipe work is 
fairly active, although demand for 
oil country goods is slack, with one 
district producer having suspended 
operations entirely. Somewhat iron- 
ically, this interest was greatly hand- 
icapped during the steel stringency 
in booking new business because of 
the lack of skelp; now that skelp is 
readily available, there is a sharp 
falling off in demand for oil country 
pipe. Worth Steel Co.’s Claymont, 
Del., mill is suspending its line pipe 
operations this week during the in- 
Stallaton of additional equpment. 

Los Angeles—Although pipe and 
tube supplies have eased consider- 
ably, demand remains good. This is 
particularly true of domestic con- 
struction items, new home building 
in Southern California being excep- 
tionally active again. Requirements 
of the petroleum industry also are 
being well maintained, with refineries 
and petroleum products facilities 
ranking No. 1 in the Los Angeles 
area for expenditures on plant ex- 
pansions during the first half of 1949. 

Seattle—Inquiry for cast iron pipe 
continues slow, alternatives offering 
stiff competition. Little improvement 
1S anticipated during the balance of 
the year, 
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by Horeburgh a Stow 


@ Every Horsburgh & Scott Speed Reducer is designed 
for 100% momentary overload without injury. Making 
this possible are such features as: Accurate Sykes type 
heavier, wide face gears with continuous double helical 
teeth, giving increased bearing surface . . . finest anti- 
friction bearings... rugged shafts and bearings... heavy, 
ribbed housings . .. close tolerances and rigid inspection. 
Oversize bearings provide tremendous overhung load 
capacity on the low-speed shaft. Even under heavy shock 
loads, here’s quiet, smooth operation at its best. 


THE HORSBURGH & SCOTT CO. 


GEARS, AND SPEED REDUCERS 
CLEVELAND 14, OHIO, U.S. A. 


5112 HAMILTON AVENUE ° 
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NEW ARC WELDERS BOOST 
AC and DC PERFORMANCE 


s 


| Caesar welding, better quality 
welds, lower power costs, and 
simplified maintenance are furnished 
by a new line of AC and DC arc 
welders introduced by Metal and 
Thermit Corporation. 

Built-in capacitors for high power 
factor, wide current range for full 
rated output, and, fingertip, stepless 
current control for precise current set- 
ting are featured in the AC units. 
Available in 150 to 500 amp. models 
for manual arc welding, additional 
models for inert arc and automatic 
welding. 

Full capacity, rugged duty DC arc 
welders are compact, light in weight— 
half the size and half the weight of 
older types—and are equipped with 
simplified current control, automatic 
electrode selector. Furnished in 150 to 
400 amp. sets—motor driven, engine 
driven or belt drive. 

Descriptive folder gives full par- 
ticulars. Address Metal and Thermit 
Corporation, 120 Broadway, New 
York 5, N. Y. 





ACCESSORY 
DIVIDENDS DECLARED 





= the importance of 
proper accessories to top weld- 
ing performance, more and more fab- 
ricators are taking pains with selec- 
tion of accessories. Speedier, lower 
cost, safer and improved welding are 
assured when such items as helmets, 
shields, holders, connectors, cleaning 
tools and protective clothing are care- 
fully selected. And more and more 
fabricators—sold on M & T electrode 
and arc welder performance — are 
specifying the M & T line of “‘acces- 
sories to the perfect weld.” For de- 
scriptive literature, address Metal and 
Thermit Corporation, 120 Broadway, 
New York 5, N. Y. 
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Structural Shapes .. . 
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New York—An increasing amount 
of public work, particularly bridges, 
is the chief cause for an overall im- 
provement in structural demand. 
Some fabricators note a smaller gain 
in private inquiry. Pick-up in busi- 
ness over the last three or four 
weeks has not been sufficient, how- 
ever, to offset fabricators’ receipts 
from mills. Most shops report a 
further reduction in backlogs, though 
in most cases they have a fairly 
comfortable supply of work on hand, 
notwithstanding continued evidences 
of sharp competition. 

Boston — Inventories of standard 
structural shapes held by fabricating 
shops are well balanced. Bulk of 
buying is for wide flange sections. 
District shops are behind delivery 
schedule on orders for plain material 
accumulated during an eight-week 
strike at their shops. New inquiry 
is featured by two bridge projects 
in Maine and one in Boston. 

Philadelphia — Structural activity 
is being further dominated by public 
work, especially for the state of 
Pennsylvania. Several new jobs, in- 
volving some sizable projects, are 
up for bidding, both for the Turn- 
pike and State Highway commis- 
sions. At least three fair sized awards 
for such construction have been 
placed recently with one eastern fab- 
ricator. Private work is light. Ex- 
cept for wide flange beams, shapes 
can be had for shipment within 
three weeks. Wide flange material 
is available within five to six weeks. 

Buffalo—A contract for about 12,- 
000 tons of structural steel has been 
awarded to the Bethlehem Steel Co. 
by the Ford Motor Co. for a new 
stamping plant on a site adjacent 
to the Bethlehem Lackawanna plant. 
The local Bethlehem plant is turn- 
ing out framework for the huge ad- 
dition to the local Bethlehem strip 
mill. 

Los Angeles—Although structural 
competition is severe, demand is 
stiffening somewhat. With the flow 
of industrial projects growing from 
what had been a mere trickle for 
several months, fabricators and steel 
constructors are having to place less 
dependence on public works. Engi- 
neering construction awards in 
southern California, southern Neva- 
da, and Arizona, during the first 
seven months of 1949 totaled $93,- 
523,883, representing a 2 per cent 
increase over last year. On a season- 
ally adjusted basis, July’s total was 
the second highest for that month in 
history, being exceeded only in July, 
1941. 

San Francisco — Plentiful supplies 
of structurals coupled with restrict- 
ed demand have increased competi- 
tion sharply. Producers and jobbers, 
eyeing a number of new projects 
scheduled to get under way soon, 
hope for an autumn pick-up. Mean- 
time, about $75 million of building 
projects in this area have been sty- 
mied by a strike of teamsters em- 
ployed by cement mixing plants. 

Seattle — Structural steel inquiry 
has declined and order backlogs are 
being absorbed. Small projects pre- 
dominate, no outstanding project be- 
ing up for figures. Materials are 
plentiful. 
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NON-FLUID OIL 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 

Most leading portable tool manu- 
facturers use NON-FLUID OIL 
for the initial loading of their 
tools and recommend the con- 
tinued use of NON-FLUID OIL 


to insure best performance. 


Tests run by their designers 
and engineers have proved con- 
clusively that special grades of 
NON-FLUID OIL give _ the 
most dependable, long-lasting 
lubrication of their portable 
tools —- keeping down mainten- 


ance cost. 


Write for free, testing sample 
of NON-FLUID OIL § stating 
the make and model of the port- 
able tool in which it will be used. 


NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY 
LUBRICANT CO. 


292 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


WAREHOUSES: 


Charlotte, N.C.—Greenville, $.C.—Atlanta, Ga. 
Providence, R.1.—Detroit, Mich.—Chicago, Ill. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


WORKS: 
Newark, N. J. 


NON-FLUID OIL is not the name 

of a general class of lubricants, 

but is a specific product of our 
own manufacture. 
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Scrap ..- 
Quotations advance $2 a ton 
on steelmaking grades in Chi- 
cago district 


Scrap Prices, Page 150 


Chicago Lack of substantial 
scrap buying still characterizes this 
market, but sufficient tonnage has 
moved to establish a $2 higher price 
level on steelmaking grades. There 
is considerable doubt that this level 
could be held down should mills un- 
dertake even moderate buying. Deal- 
er grades are not moving and brok- 
ers continue to sit tight awaiting 
further development of the pattern, 
put the situation is definitely strong- 
er than it has been for several weeks. 
Last week, however, a local steel- 
maker paid $17 for short shoveling 
turnings, this boosting turning and 
poring grades except for mixed. 
While yards are accumulating some 
material currently overall supply ap- 
pears to be short. Railroads once 
more are receiving prices higher by 
$5 or $6 for their offerings. 

New York — Stronger undertone 
prevails in scrap. While brokers have 
made no further increases in their 
buying prices for the major open- 
hearth grades, they have stepped up 
offerings on machine shop turnings 
and mixed borings and turnings to 
$5-$5.50, f.o.b. shipping point, and 
on short shovel turnings to $6.50-$7. 
more for 
punchings and plate scrap and cut 
structurals, the market now holding 
at $16. 

Brokers’ buying prices on No. 1 
cupola and No. 1 machinery cast 
have been advanced to $21-$22 and 
$22-$23.00, respectively. Charging 
box and heavy breakable cast are 
higher at $19-$19.50. 

Philadelphia Scrap market is 
featured by higher prices in cast 
grades and by stronger undertone in 
However, the latter is 
not occasioned so much by consumer 
buying, which still remains spotty, 
as by increasing seller resistance. 
Some brokers now are having to pay 
more to yard men and collectors for 
steel scrap than they actually con- 
tracted to sell it for only recently. 
Mills generally, though, are showing 
little real interest in scrap and prob- 
ably will not until at least after the 
wage controversy is settled. In prac- 
tically all cases, consumer inventor- 
ies of steel scrap are substantial. At 
one large consuming unit, stocks are 
estimated as being in excess. of 
three months’ supply on the basis of 
normal operation. 

Shipments of German scrap are 
now about atanend. One large east- 
ern consumer finished the unload- 
ing of cargo at Philadelphia a few 
days ago and is expecting a carga 
at Baltimore this week, which will 
be the last for this interest, it is 
understood. 

No. 1 cupola cast is now holding 
at $26-$28, delivered; No. 1 machin-« 
ery, $28-$30; charging box and heavy 
breakable, $24-$25; clean auto cast, 
$28-$30; and No. 1 wheels, $29-$30. 
_ Bar crop and plate are now $20.50. 
$21.50, delivered; punchings and plate 
scrap, $21.50-$22; and cut struct- 
urals, $20.50-$21.50. Machine shop 
turnings are $12; short shovel turn. 
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ings, $13.50; mixed borings and turn- 
ings, $12. 

Boston—Steelmaking scrap prices 
have advanced, reflecting firmness in 
other major districts rather than any 
substantial increase in activity in 
New England. Higher prices are 
more marked on heavy melting scrap, 


No. 1 bundles and busheling than 
they are on lighter grades. Among 


cast grades, heavy breakable is in- 
clined to lag behind others. 


Detroit —- An amazing degree of 
optimism has developed throughout 
the scrap market and, while mills 
profess to be uninterested in pur- 
chases, strong broker support has 
driven prices of all steel grades up 
$1 a ton. Blast furnaces are buying 


DEPENDABLE AND ECONOMICAL 





borings and the entire turnings 
market has leaped $1.50 a ton. Mean- 
while foundry buying of cast mater- 
ial has spurted, with prices advanced 
$4 a ton, No. 1 cupola grade now 
pringing at least $26. A local radia- 
tor foundry has been ordering heavily 
and frequently. At first it was be- 
lieved the accelerated buying of No. 
1 bundles at $2-$3 over published 
prices was merely short covering of 
a temporary nature, but general bull- 
ishness has not subsided and a price 
increase throughout the list is amply 
justified. 

Buffalo—Pronounced strength was 
in evidence in the scrap market last 
week as prices moved ahead $1 to 
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$5. The advance was substantiated 


A BAILEY HEAVY DUTY, STATIONARY 
WHEEL PIG CASTING MACHINE 
DOUBLE STRAND TYPE 


Because it HAS FEWER MOVING PARTS! 


° Rugged Bailey Pig Casting Machines give fast, flex- 


SINGLE OR DOUBLE 
STRAND 


and maintenance costs. 


ible, dependable service with a minimum of operating 


Mould chain is carried on 


e stationary, roller-bearing idler wheels and around 


LOWER POWER 
CONSUMPTION 


proof pouring ends. . 


61% ft. sprocket wheels at both ends. Improved spill- 


. highest quality material... 


ad and fewer moving parts mean maximum operating 


EASILY LUBRICATED 


WILLIAM M. 





1221 BANKSVILLE ROAD 





efficiency. Sizes from 75 ft. to 250 ft. 
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PITTSBURGH 16, PA. 
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Perforated 
metal screens 


for any requirement 








ITH facilities for producing any shape and 

size of perforations in any commercially rolled 
metal, of whatever gauge desired, Hendrick can 
furnish the most suitable form for a specific screen- 
ing application. 


To best meet certain requirements, Hendrick de- 
veloped the “squaround”’ perforation illustrated. 
Other standard forms include round, square, hex- 
agonal, diamond and slot perforaticns in hundreds 
of sizes of openings. Write for full information. 


@ HENDRICK 
Petercied Metel Sevens Manufacturing Company 


Archit 1 Grill 
Mitco Open Steel Flooring, 30DUNDAFF STREET, CARBONDALE, PENNA. 


“Shur-Site" Treads and 
mE fommaiaghs Sales Offices In Principal Cities 















Call “3 for personal 


on-the-spot attention to 
your special machine needs 






SLITTERS ¢ COILERS 
SCRAP BALLERS 
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by the fact that dealers were ref 
ing to do business at bids within t 
advancing ranges. 

No. 2 heavy melting and related 
items jumped about a dollar w 
dealers generally reluctant to rec: 
nize consumers’ bids within the ai- 
vance range of $20-$20.50. Cast n 
terial again showed the strong 
tone with bids ranging as high as 35 
above a week previously. 

Eastern scrap continues to arri 
here via the Barge Canal. Two fle 
carrying about 5500 tons docked 
the canal terminal where the car; 
will be transshipped into Canada 

Pittsburgh Speculative broke: 
purchases of railroad scrap at sub- 
stantially above previous quotations 
plus necessity to pay up to $23 for 
No. 1 industrial heavy melting to coyv- 
er short commitments at the $21 
level, were major market develop- 
ments last week. Brokers generally 
believe the low point in the down- 
trend has been reached. Some trade 
authorities, however, contend there 
has been no change in steel produc- 
tion outlook to warrant heavier pur- 
chases by the mills. There is no as- 
surance finished steel demand will 
support current ingot operations, even 
if a strike is averted. At least a 
portion of the slight upturn in mills’ 
bookings is due to precautionary buy- 
ing on the part of consumers. As 
long as major scrap consumers re- 
main out of the market for signif- 
icant tonnages, there is no real basis 
for the reversal of the price trend in 
heavy melting scrap. Higher price 
levels in other districts make it pos- 
sible to deliver No. 1 heavy melting 
here from remote points for $21. 
Crushers claim they are forced to pay 
up to $15 for machine shop turnings 
and mixed borings. At least one mill 
has purchased short turnings at 
$17.50. Cast grades are higher priced 
on revival of foundry purchases. 

Railroad scrap quotations are based 
on awards to brokers at prices rang- 
ing between $1 to $3.50 a ton above 
previous quotaticns. 

Cincinnati—Scrap prices are mov- 
ing higher, even though buying is 
restricted. Influence for the _ rise 
came from higher bids on railroad 
lists, more active market in nearby 
districts for cast, and drying up of 
dealer tonnage. No. 1 cupola cast 
is only $1 higher at $28, but random 
length rails shot up $4 to $25 on 
basis of recent bidding. 

Cleveland—<Activity in the scrap 
market is confined largely to filling of 
old orders on which steel mills had 
previously requested delayed deliv- 
ery. The recovering rate of steel 
production is consuming an increas- 
ing tonnage of scrap but the mills 
still have good inventories and with 
a steelworkers’ strike threatened 
there is no inclination to step into 
the market for big tonnages. 

Low level of foundry activity holds 
down demand for cast grades. 

St. Louis—Scrap prices have ad- 
vanced briskly with steelmaking 
grades up $2 to $4 and cast $2 to 
$6. Low inventories plus_ sparse 
offerings have launched a sharp re- 
bound from the oversold condition 
of the scrap market a month ago. 
Country shipments have practically 
vanished with collectors awaiting an- 
ticipated higher prices. Economy re- 
ductions in railroad maintenance 
forces have trimmed rail offerings, 
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‘Would you like 

‘to have 

the opportunity 
to slash 

your spring costs? 





Tue KEY to lower spring costs is 
in design and manufacture. Perhaps 
in your own case, a small modifica- 
tion in design which would not 
affect your product’s performance 
would make it possible to substan- 
tially reduce the cost. Or maybe 
your springs are being made in 
several operations when one would 
suffice. Skilled springmakers here 
at Accurate have the experience — 
the “know-how” —to recognize 
such conditions and to correct 
them! Our manufacturing facilities 
are modern and complete — we 
have the equipment to do the job 
right, at the lowest cost to you. € 

We would welcome the oppor- 
tunity to show you what we have 
done for others and point out what 
we can do for you. Write, wire or 
phone, today; your inquiry will 
receive prompt attention. 








cA dependable source of supply! | 


" ACCURATE SPRING MFG. CO. 


» 3823 W. Lake St. * 


a 


Chicago 24, Ill. 
If rungs, Wire Forms, SHampings 
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with the result those prices rose 
when mills found the supply of deal- 
er scrap short. Little mill buying 
is going on, however, and inventories 
are down to perhaps 45 days. Found- 
ry stocks, down to the 10-day mark, 
have created good demand for cast 


scrap. No. 1 cupola is quoted at 
$30-$31, compared to $24-$25 a 
month ago. Foundry buying is 


strictly on a hand-to-mouth basis to 
replenish stocks. No general pick- 
up in orders is reported except in 
seasonal industries like stoves. Scrap 
dealers expect a new price bulge in 
September. 

Los Angeles—Dullness continues to 
mark the «crap trade here. Mills are 
buying little, but are becoming in- 
creasingly more selective in the ton- 
nages they do accept. Mill buyers 
generally want no galvanized or 
black bales, and are concentrating 
on Nos. 1 and 2 heavy melting steel. 
Foundry demand is slow for both 
electric furnace and cast material, 
although one foundry, which is in 
large-scale production of man-holes 
for sewerage systems and catch- 
basins for freeway projects, is ac- 
tive. Rerolling rails are up $2.50 
to $25 a gross ton. 

San Francisco Although prices 
of scrap have drepped again, mills 
show no tendency to enter the mar- 
Ket for large tonnages. The little 
buying being done is on a_ highly 
selective basis. No. 1 heavy melt- 
ing has been cut from $20 a ton to 
$17; No. 2, from $18 to $15; Nos. 1, 
2 bundles, from $16 to $18. Cast 
iron grades are also weaker. No. 1 
cupola cast is now $23 to $25 a ton. 

Seattle Steel scrap market 
dropped $1 on Aug. 1, mills now pay- 
ing $16 for No. 1 and No. 2 heavy 
melting, $13.50 for No. 1 bushelings, 
$14 for No. 1 and No. 2 bundles, $11 
for borings and turnings and $23 
for clean auto cast. No. 1 cupola 
cast is quoted at $20-$22. Mills are 
receiving as much material as they 
desire and inventories are not being 
increased. Buyers absorb 50 per cent 
of freight from outside points, and 
are now in position to insist on high 
grade material. Some scrap is com- 
ing from British Columbia, well pre- 
pared and select. Duty is 37.5 cents 
but buyers pay in U. S. dollars more 
than offsetting this expense. 


Bolts, Nuts ... 


Bolt, Nut, Rivet Prices, Page 145 
New York—Some slight improve- 


ment is noted in demand for bolts’ 


and nuts. This is ascribed to a de- 
sire on the part of buyers to increase 
stocks. In some instances, inventor- 


ies have been allowed to run extreme-gned and built for the fa 
eater speed and accuracy 


ly low. 

Nut and bolt manufacturers re- 
port a continued reduction in their 
backlogs, barring a slight improve- 
ment at the end of last month, due 
primarily to vacation shutdowns at 
many producing plants which were 
not offset fully by shutdowns at a 
number of consuming plants. Most 
makers look for a continued shrink- 
month. Some 


age in backlogs this 
makers’ order bookings average 
around four or five weeks on mis- 


cellaneous business, with automotive 
and agricultural equipment orders 
being somewhat more extended. 
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The shape’s 
the thing... 


The selection of a suitable 
steel and its subsequent satis- 
factory performance can be 
made easy by good design. 


How and in what shape a part 
is made is, we hold, of funda- 
mentally greater importance 
than of what it is made. 


In designing a piece of ma- 
chinery it is necessary to con- 
sider Design, the choice of 
steel, and its Heat Treatment. 
Allthreeare highly significant 
factors, but of them we believe 
Design to be vital because 
even the best in steel and 
treatment will not save a 
poorly designed part. 


To evaluate the importance 
of good design and its vital 
relationship to the selection 
of steel and its heat treatment, 
we have prepared a book— 
“Three Keys to Satisfaction”. 
This starts by discussing 
mainly design factors in- 
volved in stress concentra- 
tions, and includes useful 
sketches comparing poor and 
good features of desigr “+m 
the aspect of subsec 

lurgy. It is availal 

to all engineer 

















Warehouse... 


Warehouse Prices, Page 147 


Pittsburgh — Distributors antici- 
pate only slight improvement in 
shipments from stock this month 
with customers restricting orders to 
cover only immediate needs despite 
threat of a strike in September. Ab- 
sence of an upturn in demand for 
warehouse steel following conclus- 
ion of mass vacation shutdowns in 
many metalworking plants indicates 
consumers still intend to follow an 
inventory retrenchment policy. Job- 
bers are placing mill orders on a se- 
lective basis in effort to reduce ex- 
cessive stocks of alloys, stainless and 
other items. Warehouse inventories 
of galvanized sheets and wide flange 
beam are still inadequate to meet 
current requirements. Some distribu- 
tors expect supply of these items to 
be in balance with demand by close 
of current quarter. 

Philadelphia—Warehouse business 
is decidely spotty, with some leading 
distributors now doubtful if August 
trading will exceed that in July. 
There are still quite a few suspen- 
sions at consuming plants for va- 
cations and, while inventories at 
various plants are being worked off, 
there is no great pressure on jobbers 
for fill-in tonnages because reason- 
ably early shipments can be had on 
most products from the mills direct 
and buyers can afford to wait. 

New York—Following some _ im- 
provement in warehouse demand dur- 
ing the first week of August, business 
has slowed up again, according to 
leading distributors. Some doubt if 
August trading will surpass that of 
July, but they admit it is still 
a bit early to draw definite conclu- 
sions. 

Cincinnati—Warehouse sales have 
leveled off and are now near 
the volume booked in July. Such 
tonnage, considered fair by prewar 
standards, is perhaps 50 per cent un- 
der that moved early in the year. 
Jobbers are experiencing a sharp drop 
in demand from coal mines, due di- 
rectly to effects of the short week. 

Los Angeles—Jobber activity gen- 
erally is holding at a steady level, al- 
though one major warehouse reports 
its orders have increased greatly in 
number during the last few weeks. 
Inventories still are far from the de- 
sired balance, with heavy over-sup- 


_ ply in some items, and marked short- 


ages in others. Corrugated sheet, 
light gage galvanized, and some 
‘tructural products, remain tight. 

San Francisco — Jobbers report 
aA few signs of better buying, but 
overall demand continues to lag. The 
warehouse union strike here contin- 
ues, and about half the steel ware- 


~ houses in the city remain closed. 


Seattle—Jobbers’ business in Au- 
gust has been better than that of a 
month ago. Demand is more sus- 
tained. Price structures are un- 
changed. Sale of surplus materials 
by shops and fabricators, under job- 
bing prices, is a disturbing factor, 
one local firm offering 1500 tons of 
shapes at reduced prices. Hot and 
cold-rolled items are in good supply, 
but galvanized sheets continue in 
short supply. Wholesalers hope to 
have complete stocks by Oct. 1. 
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You'll Always 
\ Know with a 


| 
GORDON 


Furnace Atmosphere 
Indicator 





Do you depend upon badly scaled or de- 
carburized work to tell you that some- 
thing has happened to your furnace at- 
mosphere? And then spoil more work get- 
ting the atmosphere back to where it 
belongs? 

A Gordon Furnace Atmosphere Indica- 
tor will watch that for you. It makes a con- 
tinuous, thorough check of the furnace at- 
mosphere, and as soon as it changes, the 
change is detected and indicated so that 
quick necessary adjustment can be made. 
It works on gas or oil-fired furnaces and 
in protective atmospheres on electric fur- 
naces. 

The Gordon Furnace Atmosphere Indi- 
cator works on the principle of the relo- 
tive thermal conductivity of gases. It is so 
simple and easy to use that top results can 
be obtained with shop or non-technical 
personnel. 

Where a continuous record of atmos- 
phere readings is required, the indicator 
can be co-ordinated with a recorder. 

You can't afford to be without this in- 
strument any longer. 

Price, complete with U-tube $33 500 
and Sample Filter, 110 V, 60 C, 


Write for descriptive bulletin 
for full information. 





CLAUD S. GORDON CO. 


Specialists for 34 years in the Heat-Treating 
and Temperature Control Field 

Dept. 14 3000 South Wallace St., Chicago 16, Ill. 

Dept. 14 7016 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 3, Ohio 
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Piglron... 
Pig Iron Prices, Page 146 


Pittsburgh—Merchant iron require- 
ments continue considerably less 
than output, resulting in a steady 
increase in stocks at furnaces. Va- 
cation shutdowns among most found- 
ries have been concluded without the 
hoped for revival in pig iron buying. 
Apparently many interests are still 
working off inventories which are 
still excessive in relation to projected 
production schedules. Some found- 
ries remained closed due to lack of 
orders. Current price levels are not 
expected to be tested until buying 
improves. Sellers claim they would 
not be able to sell much additional 
iron in the present market, even if 
prices were substantially lower. An 
additional factor in this connection 
will be the outcome of wage con- 
tract negotiations. 

New York—Foundry melt is still 
hampered by excessively warm 
weather. However, most pig’ iron 
sellers expect August consumption 
of iron to be slightly higher than 
last month, at which time the vaca- 
tion season was at its peak. Never- 
theless, such gain as may be seen 
this month and in the next few 
months to follow, is not likely to 
tax production facilities. Furnaces 
are still stock piling and will prob- 
ably continue to do so for some time 
to come. 


Boston—While shipments of pig 
ron this month are slightly heavier 
than those in July, the increase has 
been disappointingly small thus far. 
This reflects the slow recovery in 
melt and lower operations by basic 
users after vacation shutdowns. 
Many smaller foundries have meager 
inventories of iron, but until orders 
for castings appear in larger volume 
releases will continue limited. The 
Mystic furnace at Everett, Mass., is 
gradually building up its stockpile, 
but that furnace may _ operate 
through September. 


Philadelphia — Pig iron produc- 
ers are moving foundry iron at a 
somewhat better. rate than last 
month, especially to the pipe foun- 
dries. However, basic buying still 
lags, as ingot production continues 
to sink in this district, and all-in-all 
pig iron shipments show little, if 
any, gain. Producers throughout the 
East are still piling iron and will 
likely continue to do so well into 
the fall at least, unless there is some 
major labor disruption. 


Buffalo —- Mixed tendencies are 
noted in the merchant pig iron trade. 
Some sellers report the recent flurry 
in buying was due, in least in part, 
to consumers building up stocks 
in the event of a steel strike. As a 
result, August deliveries have slipped 
in some instances. On the other hand, 
the American Radiator & Standard 
Sanitary Corp., which suspended pro- 
duction here on June 30 because of 
an excessive inventory position, will 
resume operation at its Bond plant 
Aug. 15. It will revive operations 
in its two foundries, the one making 
boiler sections and the one on plate 
work. Its subsidiary, the Tona- 
wanda Iron plant, is expected to re- 
light its idle blast furnace in the 
hear future. An improvement in or- 
ders was also reported by the Buf- 
falo Foundry & Pipe plant, which 
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A Portable Brinell Machine 


HARDNESS TESTING 
ACCURATELY AND 
ECONOMICALLY 


SIMPLE 
‘RUGGED 


OPERATION 


An anvil (1), in rubber 
head (2), rests on a test 
bar (3) of known Brinell 
hardness. The impression 
ball (4), secured in the 
base of the head, main- 
tains contact with the bar 
(3) and with the metal 
being tested (5). When the 
anvil is struck, the impact 


rr * is applied equally to the 
bar and through the ball to 
the metal being tested. The 


impact being equal, the diameters of the impressions are relative, respectively, to 
the hardness of both metals. 






fe 


Weight 61/. pounds as illustrated 
Case 131/,” x 9” x 334” j 





After measuring the diameters a simple arithmetical problem quickly gives the 
Brinell hardness number (BHN) of the metal being tested. The rubber head (2) and 
a resting block (6) provide a non-skid footing, assuring perfect impressions. Spac- 
ing bar (7) moves the test bar (3) to a clear area for each test. 80 impressions can be 
made with each bar. Bars of any desired hardness, for testing within various BHN 
ranges, are available at low cost. 


TELEWELD, Inc. 


and BUILT 
THE JOB 


80 E. JACKSON BLVD. 
CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 


DEStG N ED 
ZO DO 


THEE WEBB 
PLATE BENDING ROLL 


Built in Two Types, Initial Pinch 
and Pyramid. Complete Range of 
Sizes and Models. 


Prompt Delivery on Standard Sizes 

Webb Plate Bending Rolls are designed and built for the forming of cylindrical! 

shapes from rolled steel plate with greater speed and accuracy for high quantity 
production. 

All Webb Rolls are backed by continuous progress in the development of industrial 


machinery since 1881. 
Write for catalog 


MANUFACTURERS OF PLATE ROLLS, COMBINATION PUNCH & SHEARS 
Industrial Weighing Equipment 


THE WEBB corp 





WEBB CITY, MO. 
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A large number of H-VW-M 
Copper Oxide Rectifiers, for 
use in electroplating, electro- 
typing and anodizing are giving 
trouble-free service despite 
‘round the clock operations day 
after day. This acceptability and 
usability of these units for full 
and partial power loads and 
voltages prove their dependability. 


When considering the use of 
Rectifiers look for these 
H-VW-M operating advantages: 
Tap switch control lets you vary 
voltages without breaking or 
even momentarily diminishing 
load current . . . flexibility per- 
mits grouping power cubicles 
and control cabinet in either 
series or parallel combinations 
to provide almost any desired 
rating . . . efficient operation 
without liquids, chemicals or 
moving parts (except fan) keeps 
maintenance at a minimum. 


Askan H-VW-M sales- engineer 
to analyze your power problems 
and recommend the most 
efficient set-up for your 
production. You can get 
immediate delivery on 
Standard H-VW-M Copper Ox- 
ide Rectifiers. Write today for 
Bulletin ER 103-1 for complete 
information. 


HANSON-VAN WINKLE-MUNNING COMPANY 
MATAWAN, NEW JERSEY 


Manvfacturers 
2 complete line of electroplating and polishing equip 
Plants: Matawan, New Jersey * Anderson, Indiana 
Soles Offices: Anderson - Chicago - 
Grond Ropids - Matawon - Milwaukee - New Haven - New York - Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh - Rochester - Springfield (Mass ) - Stratford (Conn.) - Utico 
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: OR FEET 
WITH THIS 


FLOOR 
OPERATED 
MAGNETIC CONTROLLED 


EU 





Spot-Positioning thru ease of accurate 
control is an outstanding perform- 
ance feature of this 25 ton crane 
equipped with *E C & M Frequency 
Relay Dynamic Lowering Control. 
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2,000 ompere, 
6 volt goes oe 
cubicle 300 or 500 am- 
pere, 6 volt 
power cubicle | Operator’ contro! 
: cabinet designed 





_ forwall mounting 
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Cleveland +» Dayton - Detroit 


OVE TONS... 


CLID CRANE 








Non-overhauling loads with 
empty or slightly loaded hook 
start down slowly since weak 
“down power” is per- 
missible. Euclid builds 
cranes ina range of styles 
and capacities to meet 
varied requirements. 
*The Electric Controller & Mfg. Co. 





1364 CHARDON ROAD ° 












THE EUCLID CRANE & HOIST CO. 


EUCLID, OHIO 
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has been on a four-day week. ‘The 
Hanna Furnace Corp. says work has 
started on its program of moderniz- 
ing blowing equipment in its four 
blast furnaces here. The program 
will cost about $200,000. 

Cleveland — Optimism over busi- 
ness prospects is increasing in the 
foundry and pig iron trade but it 
has not generated any appreciable 
amount of new demand for iron 
Foundries continue on a short work- 
week. Under the present cautious 
buying policy of industry, buyers 
want immediate delivery on castings, 
and being short of business, found- 
ries push hard to comply with the 
request. 

Because of the low level of de- 
mand for foundry iron, Republic 
Steel Corp. last week banked a 
Cleveland blast furnace which had 
been producing merchant iron. 

Cincinnati—Foundry melt is show- 
ing some signs that it may be headed 
slightly upward. Pig iron shipments 
are no heavier, but suppliers believe 
the bottom of the slide was reached 
in July when the drift was acceler- 
ated by vacations. An occasional re- 
entry into the market for iron and 
for coke is noted. Melters on auto- 
motive castings see no slackening. 

St. Louis — Pig iron demand is 
showing moderate pickup but is still 
far from sufficient to justify capacity 
production. Koppers has had one of 
its two furnaces banked more than 
two months, holding output to about 
60 per cent, with no prospect of 
early resumption of capacity opera- 
tions. Increased pig demand origi- 
nates principally from the stove and 
farm equipment industries and hence 
is considered seasonal. A number 
of foundries, however, have worked 
inventories down to rock bottom, es- 
pecially high-priced iron acauired 
during the scarcity period, and are 
beginning to restock in anticipation 
of better fourth-quarter orders for 
castings. Foundries are fighting hard 
for new business and a few are meet- 
ing with success, although no general 
pickup is in sight. Strengthening 
scrap prices also are aiding pig de- 
mand. Consumers are still buying 
hand-to-mouth and local furnaces ar‘ 
maintaining 25,000 to 30,000 tons 
of ground stocks. 

Dallas—Lone Star Steel Co. banked 
its blast furnace at Lone Star, Tex., 
on Aug. 8, reports George D. Ram- 
say, vice president in charge of op- 
erations. 


Alloy Steel 


Cleveland—-Additional buying by 
automobile makers to carry through 
a possible strke of steelworkers has 
strengthened demand for alloy steel. 
Increased ordering of alloy by ma- 
chine tool builders also is reported. 

The upturn in demand for alloy 
prompted Republic Steel Corp. to put 
on another open hearth at Massillon, 
O., last weekend. To produce alloy, 
Republic now has on five of its” nine 
open hearths at Massillon, four of its 
six open hearths and six of its 12 
electric furnaces at Canton, O. AS 
part of this stepup in operations 1S 
due to protective buying by the auto 
industry, the company believes the 
increased level of alloy production 
may be only temporary. 
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h had | The Meco AUTOBODY is especially built for high speed 
. | mass production in the automotive and allied fields. Special 3) » A B Ny i C AT E § 
show- features enable it to withstand the hard usage common to 








gt | these industries. The welding head is machined of rugged 
orc rod stock and the sturdy tips are interchangeable. It em- 
ached bodies the famous Meco “On-Off” action, tested over 200,000 
a times without appreciable sign of wear. Other members of 
lal re- 


the AUTOMAT family are the MIDGE-O-MAT with light 
weight tip and needle flame for production work on all 
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— types of small articles, and the STANDARD for medium to 
ind is heavy work. Now you can cut production 
S still costs, improve product quality, and get faster 
pacity deliveries by using OSTUCO Electric Resistance 
gta Welded Steel Tubing, because OSTUCO has ex- 
about panded facilities for doing all three tubing oper- 
ct of ations—manufacturing, shaping, and fabricating. 
pons OsTUCO procures the raw materials . . . pro- 
e and duces Carbon Mechanical Grades of electric weld- 
hence : = ed steel tubing in a broad range of sizes and 
same shapes . . . quickly and precisely meets your 
m, &s- most exacting requirements in bending, reducing, 
gn \% ETALS OF EVERy expanding, flanging, fluting, in fact all types of 
pation ™ Promptly made to your DESC fabricating operations. We are also in a position 
ye say can'tr siete of pacieation amine to supply the tubes painted or plated. 

| CHICAGO PERFORATING CO. 4 


meet- ; 





oy Our equipment is modern and complete. Our 











eneral Q” 2443 W. 24th Place Virginia 71-6757 Chicago 8, Il. many years of experience in the electric welded 
ening tubing field insures tubing that is highly uni- 
ee OHIO form in all dimensions, easy to form and ma- 
PS are chine, smooth and clean of surface. Write direct 


tons or to our nearest Sales Office for new free 
booklet ‘“OstTuco Electric Resistance Welded 


Steel Tubing.” 
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NEW BUSINESS 





Metallurgical Coke... 


Metallurgical Coke Prices, Page 146 


Pittsburgh —- Dearth of new orders 
and growing open market supply of 
oven furnace and foundry coke has 
forced Connellsville beehive coke 
operators to keep furnaces. shut- 
down. There is no demand for blast 
furnace beehive coke, while require- 
ments for foundry coke continue to 
lag despite conclusion of vacation 
periods. Steel producers and foun- 
dries reportedly have abnormally 
large coke stocks. Some oven fur- 
nace coke has been placed on the 
market during the recent period of 
depressed blast furnace operations. 


Stainless Steel... 


Stainless Steel Prices, Page 145 


Cleveland—Demand for stainless 
steel has held up better than that for 
carbon steel. This sustainment is 
attributed to the widely diversified 
types of industries using stainless. 


Rails, Cars... 


Track Material Prices, Page 145 


New York — Domestic freight car 
awards in July totaled 408 units, ac- 
cording to American Railway Car 
Institute, this city. Of this number, 
208 were placed with car builders 
and 200 with railroad shops. Total 
for the first seven months, with re- 
visions in some of the earlier month- 


ly figures, due largely to cancella- 
tions, amounted to 3394. 

July deliveries totaled 6434 cars, 
with production in June amounting 
to 9121 cars. 

Order backlogs as of Aug. 1 were: 
Car builders, 18,609; railroad shops, 
17,955; total 36,564. This compares 
with 42,813 on July 1 and 125,093 on 
Aug. 1, 1948. 


Tin Plate... 


Tin Plate Prices, Page 145 


San Francisco—Demand from food 
canners is now reaching seasonal 
peak. Leading tin plate producer in 
this area is running at capacity. Tin 
can manufacturers are well supplied 
with material. 


STRUCTURAL SHAPES... 
STRUCTURAL STEEL PLACED 


800 tons, section of the Major Deegan express- 
way, Bronx, New York, through Johnson, 
Drake & Piper Inc., to Harris Structural 
Steel Co., that city. 

250 tons, building, American (Guernsey) Cattle 
Club, Peterboro, N. H., to Berlin Construc- 
tion Co., Berlin, Conn.; Morton C, Tuttle Co., 
Boston general contractor. 

200 tons, Washington state highway bridge, 
to Poole, McGonigle & Dick, Portland, Oreg. ; 
Manson Construction & Engineering Co., 
Seattle, general contractors. 

150 tons, 7-story addition to Crescent store 
Spokane Wash., to Union Iron Works, 
Spokane; Henry George & Sons, general 
contractors 

100 tons, repairs to earthquake-damaged state 


Insurance building Olympia, Wash., to 
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Sheet Metal 


WITH THIS 


FAST 


Pressure is applied easily, 
automatically — up to 30,000 
pounds, with the entire test 
carried to completion with the 


as illustrated. 





DETROIT TESTING 


9390 Grinnell Avenue 
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Check the Ductility 


SIMPLE 
TESTER 





operation of only one control knob. 

Highly sensitive, this sheet metal tester permits fine readings. 
Test is made in plain view of the operator at all times. Operating 
mechanisms are completely and attractively enclosed in casing, 


Let Us Send Descriptive Literature 


MACHINE CO. 


° Detroit 13, Michigan 





Pacific Car & Foundry Co., Seattle. 


STRUCTURAL STEEL PENDING 


5340 tons, state bridge work, Westmo: 


and Allegheny counties, Pennsylvania 
Sept, 30. 


2570 tons, state bridge over west brar 


Susquehanna river, between South Wi) 
port borough and city of Williamsport 
bids Sept. 9. 


1500 tons, Pennsylvania turnpike se 


26-B, 26-C and 27-A, Berks and C} 
counties; bids Aug. 31. 


765 tons, state bridge, Arrowsic-Woo 


Me.; bids Aug. 31, direct on steel, Aug 
also 1900 linear feet steel piling. 


600. tons, estimated, Public School Ni 18 


Bronx, New York; bids Aug. 23. 

500 tons, Pennsylvania turnpike section 22-B 
Daulphin county; bids Aug, 24. 

365 tons, state bridge, Stillwater river, Or 
Me.; bids Aug. 24, Agusta; also 2960 linear 
feet steel piling, contractor letting, 

325 tons, state bridge, Berks county, Pennsy]- 
vania; bids Sept. 2. 

295 tons, Pennsylvania turnpike section, Cum. 
berland county; bids Aug, 17. 

150 tons, plant addition, Hercules Powder Co 
Wilmington, Del.; bids Aug. 19. 

140 tons, state bridge, Lancaster and Chester 
counties, Pennsylvania; bids Sept. 2. 

Unstated, four fixed wheel gates, Hungry 
Horse dam; bids to Bureau of Reclamation 
Denver, Sept. 1; sch. No. 2749. 

Unstated, steel trolley beam and other items 
Coulee power plant; bids Aug. 23; four rad 
ial gates, also hoists and other appurter 
ances, Columbia Basin, bids Aug. 30 
purifier for Coulee power plant, bids Sept 
1, sch. No. 2753; all to Bureau of Re 
clamation, Denver. 


PLATES... 
PLATES PLACED 


300 tons, (previously reported 200 tons) stor- 
age tanks for Olympia Brewing Co., Olym- 
pia, Wash., to Puget Sound Sheet Metal 
Works, Seattle. 


PLATES PENDING 
24,000 tons, oil pipeline, 320 miles, Salt Lake 
City, Utah., to Boise, Idaho, for Salt Lake 
Pipeline Co.; general contracts to Smith 
Contracting Co., Fort Worth, Texas, and 
Grafe-Caliahan Construction Co., Los An- 
geles. 


PIPE 20 
CAST IRON PIPE PLACED 
300 tons, system improvement to Kirkland 
Wash., to Pacific States Cast Iron Pipe Co 
Provo, Utah, 


RAILS, CARS... 


LOCOMOTIVES PLACED 


Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis, six 1500- 
horsepower diesel-electric road switching en- 
gines and four 1000-horsepower diesel-elec- 
tric yard switching engines, to the Electro 
Motive Division, General Motors Corp., La 
Grange, Il. 


REINFORCING BARS... 
REINFORCING BARS PLACED 


664 tons, Mellon-United States Steel building, 
Pittsburgh, to United States Steel Supply 
Co., Pittsburgh. 

500 tons, 14-story Decatur apartment house, 
Seattle, to Northewest Steel Rolling Mills 
Inc., Seattle; J. C. Boespflug Construction 
Co., general contractors, 

500 tons, 400-bed Alaska Native Service Hos- 
pital, Anchorage, to Soule Steel Co., Port- 
land, Oreg.; J. C. Boespflug Construction 
Co., Peter Kiewit & Sons, and Morrison- 
Knudsen Co., Seattle, low joint bidders, 
$4,612,354. 

500 tons, Sovereign apartments, Brook!ine, 
Mass,, to Truscon Steel Co., Boston. 

475 tons, laboratory, Massachusetts Institute 
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